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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


To His Excellency the Governor, and the Honorable, the Legislature, of the 

State of Michigan: 

The Board of Trustees of the Institution for the education 
of the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, at Flint, respectfully 
submit the following Report: 

By an act of the Legislature approved April 15th, 1871, the 
fiscal year has been made to close on the 30th of Sept. 

Our last report, made to the Governor, embraced a statement 
of the condition of the finances of the Institution up to the 
80th of Sept., 1871. 

The appropriations are made for two years, and, as our brief 
report of a year ago was not intended to give full details of all 
the departments of the Institution, we shall in the present one 
review to some extent the time partially covered by our report 
of 1871. 

We haye to report the uniform good health of the officers, 
teachers, and pupils. Only a few cases of serious sickness have 
occurred, and these were of such a character as are common in 
schools and families, and haye generally yielded to the judi- 
cious treatment of the physician and the faithful care of the 
Matron and her assistant. Only one death has occurred. 

Caroline Bender, of Marshal, a blind girl, died of consump- 
tion, on the 3d of March, 1872. 

The whole number of pupils, both of deaf-mutes and of blind, 
has been somewhat larger than in any previous term of two 
years. There haye been in attendance, since the date of our 
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last biennial report, 171 deaf and dumb pupils, and 48 blind, 
making a total of 219. 

The school has fully maintained its well established reputa- 
tion for thoroughness in all its departments. The adyancement 
of pupils in the acquisition of knowledge, and the high degree 
of mental culture already attained by many of them, is not only 
satisfactory, but exceedingly gratifying to all who are interested 
in the Institution. Both the deaf and dumb and the blind 
children haye made remarkable progress in nearly all depart- 
ments of study. For particulars as to the methods pursued 
and results obtained in the educational departments of the 
Institution, we refer you to the reports of the principal and of 
the examining committees, all of which are published herewith, 
and will be found of great interest. 

Arrangements have been made for extending the course of 
study, and a class has been organized and placed in charge of 
one of our most experienced teachers. This will add one year 
to the former course of study. We have no doubt that the 
suggestion of the Principal, recommending a still further addi- 
tion of two years, will become a necessity of the Institution. 
and will be adopted ati an early day. 

Good order has been maintained without severity of discipline 
The conduct of pupils has been, as a rule, commendably good 
The Principal—Mr. Bangs—and the teachers, both in the blind 
and the deaf and dumb departments, have cultivated a happy 
medium between laxity and extreme rigor of government. 
The children are taught rules of order, because it is right and 
will conduce to their comfort and happiness, rather than for 
the fear of punishment. 

The Principal and his excellent corps of teachers are en- 
titled to the confidence of the friends of the Institution and to 
the thanks of the Trustees, for the earnest and faithful manner 
in which they haye deyoted themselves to their work. 

We are under great obligations to the gentlemen who haye 
consented to act as examining committees, for the earnestness 
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and patient zeal with which they have devoted themselves to 
their task. Their reports will be found worthy your careful 
consideration. 

By practicing the most careful economy, the expenses of the 
Institution have been kept within the appropriation of $75,000 
allowed by an act of the Legislature, approved April 12th, 1871, 
for the support of the Institution. The same act also appro- 
priated the sum of #20,000, which has been expended in com- 
pleting the inside of the main building, furnishing the same, 
furnishing tools and stock for the shoe and cabinet shops, and 
to pay foremen for the same, for gas-pipe and fixtures, for a 
piano, philosophical apparatus, and for the purchase of a horse, 
wagon, and sleigh. These purchases have been made, and the 
money expended, in strict conformity with the provisions of 
the act making the appropriation. 

The addition of instruction in mechanical trades has proved 
more satisfactory and successful than we had even dared to 
predict. About 40 pupils have been engaged in the shops. A 
large proportion of the boys desire to learn trades. With our 
present facilities, only a small percentage of them can be 
accommodated. Selections are made of such pupils as seem 
most likely to succeed as mechanics, and they are put to work 
under good instructors, beginning at the foundation, and work- 
ing gradually up. The avidity with which they receive instruc- 
tion, and the facility manifested in learning the use of tools, is 
truly surprising. They seem to look forward with delight to 
the hours they are to spend in the work-shops. Instead of 
looking upon this timeas drudgery, it is enjoyed with the keen- 
estrelish. The results already attained are entirely satisfactory. 
That these children will make good mechanics, there now 
remains no doubt. The experiment—if such it was—has 
proved a grand success. They already feel that they are to be 
men, and when they leaye school and go out into the world 
they are to be independent, self-sustaining citizens. Already 
other institutions contemplate adopting the same plan, after 
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having witnessed the working of ours, It is undoubtedly an 
important step in the right direction, in the education of this 
unfortunate portion of our population. See Principal’s report, 
and that of the Acting Commissioner, for interesting remarks 
upon this subject. Of course the object of teaching mechani- 
cal trades to owr pupils is and should be purely educational ; 
yet the experience of the past year leads us to believe that 
these shops will soon become self-sustaining, and perhaps a 
source of revenue to the State. Fora very full exhibit of the 
financial condition of the shops, we refer you to the report of 
the acting commissioner upon that subject. 1t will, we think, 
be necessary to make a small appropriation to purchase some 
more stock for the shops. 

It is our opinion that type-setting and printing should be 
added to the mechanical arts taught in the Institution. Deaf- 
mutes, both male and female, seem well adapted to this kind of 
work. An appropriation of about $2,000 will be asked for this 
purpose. This, together with tailoring, which can be intro- 
duced without additional expense, will, we believe, afford ample 
facilities for all the deaf and dumb pupils of both sexes to 
acquire the knowledge of some useful handicraft. We shall also 
ask for a small appropriation, to enable us to provide for the 
instruction of the blind pupils in some trade adapted to their 
peculiar condition; such as basket and broom making, con- 
structing rush and cane chair bottoms, and perhaps brushes. 
We regard thisas no less important for the welfare of the blind, 
than the other arrangements for the deaf and dumb. The 
expense will be trifling compared with the benefit to be derived. 
We have no doubt that our suggestions will receive your care- 
ful consideration, and meet a cheerful and generous response. 

The completion and occupancy of the rooms in the main 
building will enable the Trustees to furnish the necessary 
rooms for these contemplated additional industries without any 
additional building, unless the number of pupils should be 
largely increased; and this is not likely to be the case for some 
time to come. 
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The trustees publish herewith an account of the proceed- 
ings of a conference of principals and teachers of institutions, 
held in this Institution in the month of August last, hoping 
that it may be the means of calling the attention of members 
of the Legislature, and others, to the growing importance of 
this branch of educational work. 

The library connected with the Institution is constantly 
growing. The fund is made up of contributions from friends, 
fines, and small savings from several other sources. It now 
consists—as Mr. Bangs informs us in his report,—of 663 yol- 
umes, which have cost $900 18. One hundred and eighty-two 
dollars and twenty-two cents have been expended in purchas- 
ing additional books the past year, and there are about $300 00 
now on hand to be expended in making still further pur- 
chases. 

We are under obligations to the Hon. John J. Bagley, Goy- 
ernor elect, for a splendid steel engraving, called “Light and 
Darkness,” which is now gracing the walls of the library. 
Mr. Marcus A. Kerr, a former student in, and graduate of, the 
Institution, has presented the Institution with a life-like por- 
trait of Lauret Clere, painted by himself, which, with a por- 
trait of T. H. Gallaudet, also his own work, and purchased by 
the Trustees, are now hanging in the library. 

For the next two years we ask an appropriation of about 
$100,000 to defray the current expenses of the Institution, and 
to make such improvements and additions as are recommended 
in the report of Acting Commissioner Walker, to which you 
are respectfully referred for items and particulars. We fully 
concur with the Commissioner in recommending the appro- 
priation of the amounts, and for the objects specified in his 
report. 

With strict economy, and no great increase of pupils, it is 
believed the sum of $75,000 will defray the current expenses 
of the Institution for two years. The other $25,000 should be 


appropriated for the purposes specified. 
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This Institution is a credit to the State. It is doing for the 
unfortunate classes what our common schools and University 
do for other children. The Legislature has dealt generously 
with it. We ask for a continuance of the same policy in the 
future. 

Michigan should proyide ample means for the education of 
all her children. It is only through institutions such as this 
that her deaf, dumb, and blind children can be educated. Our 
Institution has done a noble work. It should be made equal 
to any institution of the kind in the nation. Our unfortunate 
children should be able to receiye every accomplishment 
within their reach without leaying the State. We ask for it 
your careful consideration and generous sympathy. 

GHO. W. FISH, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


REPORT OF THE ACTING COMMISSIONER. 


To the Board of Trustees of the Michigan Institution for Educating the 

Deaf, Dumb, and the Blind: 

GenrLEemEN :—In reporting to you what has been done for 
the benefit of this Institution since my last biennial report, 
dated Noy. 30th, 1870, and the expenses thereby incurred, in 
order to make it perfectly understood by the Legislature just 
elected, reference must necessarily be made to a report made 
Oct. Ist, 1871, or else that report copied in full, which seems 
unnecessary. 

Although that report covered nominally only ten months 
(from, Noy. 30th, 1870, to Oct. Ist, 1871), yet, in fact, it coy- 
ered the expenditures for one year for most kinds of provisions 
and for all the salaries. 

During the year ending October Ist, 1872, the cabinet and 
shoe shops haye been opened and operated with perfect success 
so far as the progress and improvement of such pupils as could 
be thus employed is concerned, and the interest and pleasure 
with which they perform those duties. The results, in a 
financial point of view, of this branch of education far exceed 
our most sanguine anticipations. 

By reference to the accompanying detail statement of 
receipts and expenditures in connection with the shops, it 
will be seen that, instead oftheir being an expense to the 
State, they have really been a source of revenue, if the stock 
and tools on hand are worth what they cost, of which there 
isno doubt. This should certainly operate as an inducement 
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to extend the facilities for giving instruction in mechanical 
branches to such an extent as shall enable every pupil, whether 
male or female, deaf and dumb, or blind, to fit themselves 
while in this Institution, for self-support after leaving the 
Institution. 

Past experience convinces me that other trades might be 
added to those already taught, some of which may be made 
eyen more remuneratiye than those now taught, and be carried 
on by the youngest pupils of both sexes; and one trade that 
may not be as profitable to the State, but equally if not more 
so to the pupils. I refer to the art of printing and type-setting. 
This is an appropriate employment for both sexes, and no 
one thoroughly understanding the business need eyer want for 
employment. I am told that a young lady graduate from our 
institution has, since leaving here, learned the trade, and is 
now employed in that business at good wages in our State. 

We have about forty male pupils now learning the two 
trades above referred to. There are about fifty deaf and dumb 
girls employed three hours each day, under the charge of Miss 
Adams, the Assistant Matron, in doing such sewing and 
needle-work as there is to do in the institution, such as making 
and repairing bedding, table-cloths, towels, ete., and making 
and repairing clothing for the pupils, which is paid for by 
them, their parents, friends, or, in case of their inability to 
pay, by the counties from which they came. From this source 
hundreds of dollars have been received, and has been and is to 
be applied in the purchase of books for our library, in which 
we haye now six hundred and sixty-three yolumes, all of which 
have been procured from small donations and funds received 
in small amounts from such sources as could be made ayail- 
able. In that fund there is now about three hundred dollars, 
to be used in the purchase of books. 

In order to make our mechanical operations successful, 
either to the State or to the pupils, it is an absolute necessity 
to have competent foremen and assistants. Such we have. It 
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would be difficult to find better mechanics then we have in 
each branch. But they cannot be retained at the prices now 
being paid them. They haye only consented to work for $2 50 
per day, in view of the limited means for running the shops, 
and only until the Legislature should meet and means be pro- 
vided to pay them $3 00 per day, which 1 consider little 
enough for a good mechanic that has to board himself. 

Since making the last biennial report, the main building 
has been furnished with inside blinds or shutters, and such 
furniture as was deemed necessary by the Board. Main gas- 
pipe has been laid from connections with the City of Flint Gas- 
Light Co’s. works, and gas-pipe put into the shops, engine and 
boiler rooms, and fixtures put in throughout the building, and 
gas introduced throughout. The expenditures recommended 
by the Board of Trustees to the Legislature two years ago 
haye been made, so far as the appropriation would allow. 
Other expenditures, then recommended, are still needed, and I 
trust the Board will again call the attention of the Executive 
and Legislature to the necessity of making provision for them, 
ag well as such other expenditures as seem to be needed. 

Below I give you estimates of the expense of some of the 
work that seems necessary to be done, and of other expenses to 
be incurred ; and lest the correctness of some of the estimates 
given below should be doubted, I will state that most of them 
are only copies of estimates given two years ago, and were 
made by one of the most practical, capable, and reliable men 
in the State, appointed by a former Legislature for that pur- 
pose, and the balance, with one or two exceptions, by practical 
mechanics of good judgment: 


ESTIMATE OF WORK NEEDED TO BE DONE, COST OF SAME, AND OTHER 
NECESSARY EXPENSES. 

1 hall floor of oak in school wing, 15 squares, $9 50 per square $142 50 

1 floor in lecture room, school wing, 86 squares, $9 50 per 


Se ess ae ie Fe 342 00 
Repairing and renewing parts of floor in school wing -------. 143 00 
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Painting floors in boys’ and girls’ rooms, 689 yards, 20 cents 


per yard__..--------------------------~------------------ $157 60 
Painting floors in chapel and dining rooms, 390 yards, 20 cents 

per yard..---------------------------------------------- 78 00 
Painting floors in two halls, 8x98 each, 175 yards, 20 cents per . 

SE we 35 00 
Painting wood-work outside end inside school wing, onecoat- 764 00 
Painting wood-work outside and inside east wing, one coat--. 527 00 
Painting wood-work outside and inside west wing, one coat_- 520 00 
Painting wood-work outside and inside center building, one 

COR ee a re ee ee in oe 497 00 


Painting wood-work outside and inside engine-house, one coat 100 00 


Painting 180 rods board fence, two coats 236 00 
2 iron guards in archway of portico_--.--..-------- 40 00 
Grading grounds (about 3,500 yards)_--.....--.--------.---- 875 00 
WWakinpmonginiorOunUss. sees sce sa eeee sone ee ean 800 00 
Ornamental trees and shrubbery, and setting same -_-------- 500 00 
BLO rodsisitlewyalk os 2-2 oa = 5S ae 275 00 
250 rods rough board fence, 5 boards high, with caps and 

DERI oe ae ee eS ees ee ole Bee Sa ero ee 437 50 
35 beds (hair mattresses and pillows), $22 each_--.--------_- 770 00 
worron WEdsteAds 98 ORUN neo oec os ene ona e a coe 280 00 
Pay foreman and assistants, and for stock in cabinet and shoe- 

ShODS' s2o5 eens Socen SEUSS ae Sa ee ote eae shee 4,000 00 


Pay foreman and assistants, and for stock, in shop to teach the 

blind to make mats, brooms, baskets, flag and cane chair 

BOWS ORG! sae oe ae ae Ee ee oe re ee 2,000 00 
To pay foreman and assistants, and for type, tools, ete., for 

teaching type-setting and printing---------- £ 
Front portico, of stone 
Current expenses of Institution for two years....-.--.------- 75,000 00 


SR OUR Rs erent dtr oe Sen es I eee ei ee $99,999 80 


FINANCE REPORT. 


STATEMENT of receipts and expenditures for the Michigan Institution 
for Educating the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, for the year com- 
mencing October Ist, 1871, and ending October Ist, 1872 < 


RECEIVED. 

From Institution Fund, under Section 1, Act No, 89, Laws 
@MOTL. o-oo ow ee an ne deck anceps oenseeanss-ssne=ree $35,000 00 
Received under Section 2 of said Act---------------------- 10,000 00 
z from General Fund----------------------------- 1,108 00 
ee for work done in cabinet shop------------------ 542 29 
na Mig ust ee shoe shop-.------------------- 1,220 06 
oh from Insurance Co’s for canceled policies_-------- 82 46 
i from City of Flint Gas-Light Co. for use of pipe--- 50 00 
ne for two cows sold. ---.-------------------------- 65 00 
we for one horse sold.....-.------------------------ 79 92 
a for-ewine B0ldi2c 1s -5=25-s-2-25n-52--eee-=-t eee : 40 75 
aS from other sources... -..-.----->----=-+---------- 211 03 
$48,399 51 


Sngar, 5,905 pounds... .....----.-------------------------- $707 06 
Molasses and syrup, 315 gallons_.------------------------- 197 44 
Bam UNDO O Sorters eh ee ae ees 238 30 
ROUTE: WO! DOUNOS = ao nn me ee ee en : 179 39 
Superfine flour, 275 barrels.........----.-.---------------= 2,083 50 
Pereare HOUT OG POUNOS.-es ae ee ei eee a 30 00 
Cornmeal and buckwheat flour---. ..---------------------- 17 40 
Mirai are BAG) DOUG Sse oe ew ee en ne 28 81 
yee Eine oe a oe ee ee er 88 77 
Rorcediimeat 6 Oda OONdSa =o oe enc ae mem 2,674 04 


RRDONCR GG SES anOUNOSs - oo eo oo cen a nem een 391 91 
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Poultry, 1,1044 pounds-- 
Sausage, 4524 pounds----- 24 nee ae oe ie aos eee ae 
(Seat nately tia BstO)y fo) a GEIEE eS ee 


Butter Oylere pounds 2a. epee ee ee a 
Tard ;280esp0 tn ds = ee err eae eee 
iNfehey fetthll Goyal s—— seco ee ea See ES 
Oheese; USiipiounds\s— se ee et eee 
DES Eka 3 7 LS) er fee 
Anplesandiothendreshy itt ta. === =e ae ee 
Corn starch, cracked wheat, tapioca, gelatin, etc__------_--- 
(Rtragtaian disp Cesc. — eee Ae ee 
Dried and canned fruits, raisins, prunes, ete ---- 


Lights, other than gas 
MWOMUOWABDAQES! = ses. 22 oe oe ie ae een a ee 
Mosicallinstrumepts\and Yepairs.—-.2-- =. oat ee 
BUNA CC ES om es a eae ee ore 


Mill-feed 
Rirewe for Ded i0 Pee ee so 8 ae oa Soi oe Seat a epee ee 
Blankets, sheeting, and other bedding materials 
MHableninensitonyelim 2 (e tCres ms meee ee 
Hardware and tinware, blacksmithing, and castings_------- 
(rockeryflass,.and stoneware... - 2222-08 ee 
Furniture and carpeting for rear building-------.------_--- 
Brooms/and | brushes.———---—-----=--—= Sees ee ee 
iWrooden-=ywarelan DAS Kets== === en ee eee 
Wages of engincer and assistants-------------_-- Re 
Oil-valves, cocks, packing and waste for machinery 
Q@ardeners’ and assistants’ wages. ....-..----=52---2.s-5 : 
Meam stersmiwAPesi sonst pA aoe ee a 
Repairsion\ harmessand sleighs._._. .. =... _--=:-=--52555—2 
Domestics’ wages 
Laborers’ wages 
Seamstress and assistants’ wages....-.-..-_...----.------- 
RG} aes) 0a CL Ua Cy ee ee a ee 
Wagestnt laundnysroones eee an eee care 
Hard and toilet soap 
Soft soap 


16 82 
1,283 64 
27 58 
168 06 
32 71 
70 55 
136 92 
47 O4 
29 80 
140 70 
99 09 
10 00 
953 82 
12 00 
394 76 
49 50 
475 00 
319 33 
135 02 
287 65 
36 50 
402 26 
123 57 
541 49 
127 67 
218 02 
58 27 
34 81 
1,161 95 
62 96 
536 00 
451 88 
32 70 
1,108 40 
1,130 99 
255 35 
463 18 
706 41 
247 20 
23 00 
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Material for washing fluid. -.-------------------"=--"+0""- $39 se 
BOAGON (c= cu evo ven aesee sane 28a ~ =e e eee eee 88 79 
et i soe ne se oem ea oO ene 15 78 
Team-work and transportation. --------------------------- 818 80 
Periodicals, books, slates, and stationery ------------------- 620 56 
Postage, and postage and revenue-stamps- -----------~----- 97 34 
Sheet-music.-.--- .--- -------------------- 9-2 en rt tn 13 05 
Expense of Examining Committee ------------------------ 14 50 
Physician, drugs, and medicines- ------------------------ 892 76 
Balaries of principal, teachers, masgon, and assistants---...- 10,012 50 
Pxpress and telegraph charges------------~---------- A 85 84 
Wood, 647 cords------------------------------------ - 1,116 31 
Pine slabs, 761 cords. ------------------------------- + 755 20 
Coal, 2 tons..-.------------------------------------ 2-2 20 00 
Lucifer-matches -..---.--------------------------------- 8 50 
Potatoes, 340 bushels------------------------------------- 343 06 
Miscellaneous vegetables 89 12 
Crayons and chalk------.-------------------------- = 19 55 
POPs ie < =~ - - 5 - - neon cet ena semen aneacen ——— 7 60 
IBS HPINCKic oo eam nas on om cecee ene at peeerowpme es : 75 
Livery-stable bill ..-.--------------------------- 18 75 
Improvement of stock------------------------------------ 16 00 
istern-pump:----== << ~~~. assesseeasa seme ta--aenea~an sens 8 00 
Making and improving roads__------ Be Se A ee 592 48 
Enriching Jand 28 50 
BIBI otrTONGS = oe ee ae eee a 58 00 
Soda;and' bakine-powder-- 2-2-2 =. 2a ee ewe 3 20 
POnGy 2 sos ase ae eee ee ees oe eens 10 70 
TOOK MAGS a eens ne oak aa ee 4 50 
Seeds for garden and farm, and fruit-trees___---.----------- 102 87 
SXCHANZOOL WAONSS --5- no ane oe eae ton Se 75 00 
Dp iheelines Eno) Nine = ke oOo ee ee ee 1 2 
ROWS os 5 cde neo oc toes ao ee OL ee rece Beer ee 150 00 
Repairs and changes of boiler__-.-.----------------------- 1,049 64 


$35,190 62 


Expended under Section 2, Act 89, Laws of 1871, trom October Ist, 1871, 
to October ist, 1872, and money received from cabinet and shoe- 
shops; 


Moola Tar GA Otel O}) sac ee oe Wee ae senna e $852 32 
Stock ‘ Lal ty EW oc ee a aa 964 84 
Foreman and assistant for cabinet-shop-------------------- 1,257 05 
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Witting cabinet-shop ---.------------.---.--------------- 2 $31 40 
Tools for shoce-shop...-----=-----5---------_----_____ 500 46 
Stock ‘ CO eh eed a a a el ai i tot 1,169 77 
Foreman and assistant for shoe-shop---. --~----- ee Fee 1,055 65 
Fitting shoe-shop--------------. ---.----_____~-<_-.-..--- 8 50 
Paints and glass, painting and glazing, in front building--_- 16 50 
Jarpeting, mats, etc., in front building------------------. 196 10 
Gap flsreS 22s Jes sees oa re ae oe ee 150 00 
Gas-pipe, and putting in gas-pipe and fixtures_----~......-- 1,683 49 
Philosophical instruments--.---.--~ (O---~--- rr 658 70 
Sloth and tins Ovi ONE sees == ea ete ee ngs 163 51 
Mason-work in front building ------.---------- as 15 75 
Mngideiblinds=s.2-be. sawaeaees oeee es eens a eee tee 1,775 50 
SH ek beyeitoy eG Mae eae oe ee RR eee 2 34 50 


$10,514 04 
From General Fund, paid salaries and expenses of Trustees-. $1,108 00 


$1,108 00 


Statement of Expenditures and Receipts in connection with Cabinet-Shop 
during the year. 


EXPENDITURES. 
Paid for tools -_--- eee Ae See 3852 32 
[Pain foreman andi assistants... 2A- 4a asc$e soc. et assess 1,257 05 
Paidifor lumber(and/othar/stock:-2=------- = — 42 - == 964 B4 
Paid for fitting shop. = << -— 23 esas anak 2 Saas eee access 51 40 
ibumber ‘on handOctoberUst, 1873_.....=.=..-2-.-.--=---- 500 00 
OTA OLKE RMON CMNUNCS sae =e eae ee $3,605 61 

RECEIVED. 

PROT MIMINT RUG SO] © ns at ena re at re Ree ee $542 20 
Work and furniture for front building 70 50 
Os sf ne “other parts of Institution 1,311 13 
“* done for shoe-shop- - - 95 10 
oe EMAAR TCLOIS Ae 225 ope es ee 7 50 
fs ae a AGN. cabiet-shop ¢-o-- - = 55 ese ee 183 73 
< Va ioe OU Nand en Se es 469 25 
Tumberonshiind Gea See eee ee 947 95 
Tools bought within the year and on hand___-------------- 852 32 
$4,879 77 


WEBS ERLOL EOI SVC pn = eee ee ee ee 1,274 16 
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/ Blatement of Haxpenditures and Receipts in conneetion with Shoe-Shop for 
; the year. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Paid for tools_----------------------------------------""5 $500 46 

“ foreman and assistant. .------------- eee ee 1,035 65 

© for st00ks---0-------=~----=~-5-=-----------40--5-- 1,267 47 

‘+ CC fitting shop--.---------------------------------- 8 50 

Total of expenditures---. ---------------------------- $2,812 08 

RECEIVED. 

Wor boots and shoes sold, and work done---...-.-~-------- $1,220 06 

Work made and on hand-_-------------------------- fons 372 75 

Due from pupils for work done --------------------------- 92 45 

Stock on hand 292 65 

Tools on hand 500 46 

Motal’ rece piss - <2 oe oe aac =o a ee eee nee $2,478 37 

Balancovarainst slidpee:-----=---- = 2a=-. 2- ee 333 71 
RECAPITULATION. 

Received from Institution Fund under See. 1, 89, 1871_----- $35,000 00 

i ae “ ae “s ae Sec. 2. ae io erpRe ne 10,000 00 

| = «General Fund___---------- 1,108 00 

“for work done in cabinet-shop 542 29 

, “ tc « «© shoe-shop 1,220 06 

ad frOMEOtHOWEOUTCES =o nena Se nee 529 16 


$48,899 51 
Unexpended balance at date of last Report, Oct. 1, 1871... 4,628 64 


$53,028 15 


EXPENDED. 

Sixidan Santion/ 1). G0; ARTs eee 2 tk ee occ ts $35,190 62 
Binben Sechionse, 60, Leu = Aas = nes See ee ne 10,514 04 
BermaGanhrsal Wind). ee ne ee oe 1,108 00 


Unexpended balance October st, 1872---.--.------------ 6,215 49 
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Oomprehensive Statement of Recetpts and Wxpenditures during Twenty-two 
Months, from November 30th, 1870, ‘‘ the date of the last Biennial Report,” 
to October Ist, 1872. 


RECEIVED. 
From Institution Fund under Laws of 1869____- $10,000 Ov 
us St es “Sec. 1, 89, 1871... 65,000 00 
i BY He me Beers, tf = 201000700) 
ey iGieneral (hand see eset ook eae een 2,078 45 
For work done in cabinet-shop----------------- 542 29 
se BSS! OR -RHOGIBNO ie eee eet se = 1,220 06 
From other sources.-..____--___- oe ee 851 40 
2 = $99,692 20 
EXPENDED 
Under Act 118, Laws of 1869.-.-....-..------- $6,176 76 
(Uebel Cua yalos <nee a= (= Se eee 60,331 28 
$66,508 04 
UnGereAGh INO. 12%, T8090. = = 3 3,047 79 
Under Sec. 2, 189, 1871, and money from shops.- 21,508 07 
$24,055 86 
Paid salary and expenses of Trustees__-__--~--._--_.------ 2,371 45 
Balance due from State as per last Biennial Report ---_-__---- 41 36 
mcravexpendituresta.. 2-2-5 2o5 canoe a ses ene o ----- $93,476 71 
‘Unexpendedibalance! seen ok = ee ase ee ee 6,215 49 


The products of the farm and gardenjfor the present year are as follows : 


ores ee ene 806 bushels.) Pears__..__..____ 10 bushels. 
RTA Dee ae A 8 eee acne 210 ve Plums22- 2. 22 a * 
Potatoes-------.-__- 762 Ms Grapes<.-. S222. < 5 ‘ 
Wornipse= a= --=-— 140) Cucumbers--__--___ a) " 
Carmots|jg2e—- === --—— Bit Squashes.._--_-.- ST as 
IBATSN pSee =a ae— = 87 e Balsify, <.-o2e. eee 4 
[Beets= anaes 99 ‘ Cabbage --------- 1,248 heads. 
Onions <2 ee 86 be Celenye son os ne 600“ 
Beaiess25--- one 9} “ Corn-fodder- --_-- 10 loads 
Pedsttse: 5 saccsecte 5 By Pumpkins.---...-- ees 


Momatoes-.---=...5. “er 13 ee ee + tous. 
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adishes.-<-------=- 
falidusc.- ---we-= $4 bh 
| Asparagus ------ ---- wi ot 


{Wht eeeeeeree a ye 
PNUDALD)o- aa sane 


41 bushels, 


Currants---.--.--. 8183 quarts. 
Pork, slaughtered_ 4,764 pounds. 
Pigs, slaughtered -..--.------ 20 
Pips sod ess 2-22 24s-n522 $40 75 
MGHe rai ease se oe eee 2 
SU Cees eae coe Cereal 53 


J. B. WALKER, 


Acting Commissioner and Treasurer. 


PRINOCIPAL’S REPORT. 


To the Board of Lrustees of the Michigan Institution for the kducation of 
the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind: 


GENTLEMEN :—The Report I now lay before you is to form 
a part of the Tenth Biennial Report of this Institution. I 
have been accustomed to give in each of my Reports a re- 
capitulation of the number of pupils with which each school 
term has closed since I became connected with the Institu- 
tion. That re-capitulation now covers eight years, and stands 
as follows: 


In June, 1865, we closed with---------- » 94 pupils. 
cs 8GB; ee a 109 
SG, Se a See eee 116 
1868, “ eee ne 119 
1869, “« §« den eee oD 
us MEH e Spates Sat) 
o 1871. ve eae ee 148 
1872, i ee eee 159 


At the date of this Report there are 164 pupils in attend- 
ance, of which number 137 are deaf and dumb, and 27 are 
blind. 

General good health has preyailed since the last Report; and 

| yet we have not entirely escaped the visitation of death. The 
first case of mortality was that of Laura Williamg, a deaf and 
dumb girl, who died of rheumatic fever December 26th, 1870. 
Her death took place before the publication of the last Report, 
but not until after the manuscript of the Report had passed 
out of my hands. The next, and only case, was tha! of Caro- 
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line Bender, a blind girl, who died of consumption March 3d, 
1872. 

Miss Celestia Simmons, who was Assistant Matron when 
the last Report was presented, has been succeeded by Miss M. 
J. Adams. 

Miss Annie R. Churchill resigned her position as teacher in 
the Department for the Deaf and Dumb, and has since been 
married. She has the best wishes of all her friends at the 
Institution. 

The vacancy thus occasioned has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Sarah C. Howard, a graduate of the New York 
Institution. 

Fourteen of our pupils graduated last year. Their names 
are as follows: 

Miss Margaret Beasley, deaf and dumb; Miss Valina But- 
tolph, deaf and dumb; Miss Margaret Connelly, deaf and 
dumb; Miss Frances M. DeFoec, deaf and dumb; Miss Eya 
Smith, deaf and dumb; Miss Hannah Smith, deaf and dumb; 
Mr. Joseph Tallifax, deaf and dumb; Mr. Wm. E. Northrop, 
deaf and dumb; Mr. Albertus Overshire, deaf and dumb; Mr. 
John Pierson, deaf and dumb; Mr. David S. Rector, deaf and 
dumb; Miss Beattie Briggs, blind; Miss Ellen Cutler, blind; 
Mr. Jacob Everhart, blind. 

I believe these young men and women will prove to all who 
may know them in after years that the privileges of this Insti- 
tution have been of incalculable benefit to them. 

By your judicious action one year more has been added to 
the course of instruction, which, until last year, was but seven 
years. 

In former reports I haye urged the necessity of organizing 
a High Class, the members of which should receive at least 
three years of careful instruction beyond the primary course 
of eight years. ‘To you I need not reiterate the considerations 
in favor of such a class. They were stated at some length in 
the last Biennial Report, and I will merely call your attention 
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to the subject, knowing that you are already fully aware of ifs 
importance. — 

I think you will agree with me that the examinations last 
year, and year before last, gave good evidence that steady prog- 
ress had been made in the school-rooms. 

Since the publication of our last Biennial Report we have 
entered upon a department of instruction that we have long 
desired to see form a part of our system. Mechanical instruc- 
tion now has a fully recognized and important place in our 
Institution. It has taken much time and much labor to induce 
our Legislators to provide at all for mechanical instruction. 
Last year, as you are well aware, a cabinet shop and a shoe 
shop were fairly started on what seems certain to be a career 
of great usefulness. Of the financial results I have nothing 
here to say; you are familiar with them, and from you, rather 
than from me, the Legislature will expect to learn what they 
are. But there is one aspect of this labor question that comes 
under my notice every day. I mean the effect of regular me- 
chanical instruction upon the individual pupil, and upon the 
whole body of pupils. Each pupil that has worked in the shop 
has received great benefit, and in numerous instances parents, 
on bringing their children back to school, haye spoken with 
the greatest pleasure of their increased ability to labor. The 
shops are popular with the pupils. They do not go to them 
as to a disagreeable task, but with most commendable zeal. 
Those who cannot possibly be admitted to the shops urge their 
claim to come in with the rest with a pertinacity that will 
hardly take No for an answer. ‘The whole community of pupils 
seem inspired with the idea that in the shops they are to re- 
ceive instruction which will enable them to earn money, and 
thus redeem themselves from humiliating dependence. 

In the month of October of this year the foreman of the 
cabinet shop connected with the Institution for the Deaf and 


Dumb in the Province of Ontario, was commissioned by the 
4 
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Managers of that Institution to make a careful inspection of 
our cabinet shop, with a yiew to using the information thus 
acquired in the erection of a similar shop for that Institution 
He spent a week here in observing the method of conducting 
our shop, and went away satisfied that we have one of the best, 
if not the yery best cabinet shop that can be found in any 
similar institution in the country. Gentlemen who haye had 
large opportunities for observing how such institutions as our 
own are managed, have borne the same testimony to the excel- 
lence of our cabinet shop. Ido not wish to be understood as 
drawing any comparison between our own shops, the one for 
shoemaking, and the other for cabinet making. The workings 
of both are admirable; but, as you are well aware, we have no 
bnilding at all for the business of shoemaking, and hence there 
is little to be said about the place where that trade is taught. 
It must be considered that when we began work in the shops 
last year there were no skilled workmen among the boys, and 
iso that each year we shall have a larger proportion of skilled 
labor than we had the year before. During their last year 
pupils who have been in cither shop during their whole course 
will, in point of skill, be equal to good journeymen. I trust 
the great usefulness of the shops will be fully appreciated 
Their extreme convenience in doing work for the Institution 
itself is too obvious to need special notice. It is far better for 
the State to expend something in training up children whom 
she cares for to be self-supporting men, than to let them grow 
up so ignorant that they shall be chargeable to the State for 
their support in later years. 

The hearty thanks of the pupils and their friends, together 
with my own, are due to the Flint and Pere Marquette, Flint 
Holly, Wayne and Monroe, Detroit and Milwaukee, Michigan 
Southern, and Michigan Central railroads for their kindness 
in granting free transportation to our pupils on their return 
to their homes at the close of the term. 


or 
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We are also indebted to the editors of the following papers 
for their kindness in sending us their respective journals: 


The Marshall Statesman, The Advent and Review, 
The Detroit Tribune, The Lansing Republican, 
The Michigan Farmer, The Battle Creek Journal, 
The Bay City Journal, The Hastings Banner, 

The Michigan Argus, The Berrien County Record, 
The Mutes’ Chronicle, The Youth’s Instructor, 
The Detroit Free Fress, The Wolverine Citizen, 

The Flint Globe, The Genesee Democrat. 


The Saginaw Enterprise, 


The art of instructing the deaf and dumb is a progressive 
one. There is considerable diversity of opinion as to the best 
method of educating them. It is not proposed to discuss any 
of these disputed topics in this Report to the Board, for this 
reason: ‘Chey were fully discussed, together with many other 
subjects connected with such institutions as this, by a Confer- 
ence of Principals, held’in this Institution last August. The 
proceedings of that body I have the honor to transmit to you 
as a part of the Report of what has been done in this Institu- 
tion during the past two years. 

Thanking you for your hearty interest in all the affairs of 
the Institution, this’ Report is respectfully submitted. 

EGBERT L. BANGS, 
Principal. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMIT- 
TEE FOR THE YEAR 1871. 


To the Trustees of the Michigan Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
Blind, 
GENTLEMEN :—Having been inyited to attend the examina- 

tion of the Institution under your care at the close of the 

school year, June 27-29, 1871, we hereby submit to you the 
result of our observations. 

On entering the building we were favorably impressed with 
the generous, and at the same time unostentatious scale on 
which its arrangements and appointments are made. An edi- 
fice like this, combining convenience and architectural beauty, 
becomes the great and prosperous State at whose expense it 
was erected, and the people, whose will is that the children of 
misfortune, in consequence of muteism and blindness, shall 
share, with their more favored brothers and sisters, in the 
blessings of a good education. The appropriate expression of 
this idea in the architecture of the building, and the general 
furnishing of the rooms, exerts an elevating influence upon 
the pupils, and those who visit the Institution—while a mean, 
ill-furnished and repulsive edifice tells only of a stinted charity, 
reluctantly doled out, and degrading both to giver and re- 
ceiver. Among the public buildings of the several States 
devoted to education the edifice erected by the State of Michi- 
gan, for the education of the deaf mutes and blind children 
and youths, is one of which it has no reason to be ashamed. 

During our yisit to the Institution we took our meals with 
the instructors and pupils in the dining hall, and were pleased 
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with the neatness, quietness, and order which prevailed. On 
one side of the room were the blind, 29 in number. The deaf 
mute pupils occupied the remainder of the room. At the open- 
ing and close of each meal a short prayer was offered by signs. 
At the tap of a drum the pupils and instructors, standing in a 
line, went through a few exercises with their arms, and then 
filed out of the room. The whole was executed with military 
promptness and precision, and was in striking contrast with 
the confused, slouching style of rising from the table and leay- 
ing the room sometimes scen in institutions like this. There 
is no reason why the best training should not be given, equal 
to that in West Point in crectness of posture and the general 
carriage of the body. 

* At 8 o’clock all the deaf-mute pupils are gathered in the 
chapel for morning prayers. The passage selected for explana- 
tion on the day we attended was Ps. 133, 1: How good and 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in wnity. This 
was written on one of the large slates, and the teacher ex- 
plained by signs the meaning of cach word, and then gaye the 
whole idea. 

The benefits, both moral and intellectual, of such a daily ex- 
ercise, must be evident to all. Hvyen the youngest and least 
advanced of the pupils gained some idea of their relation to 
their Creator, and the great principles of moral obligation ; 
while those who have reached a higher stage in their education 
are continually making progress in the knowledge of religion, 
truth, and duty. 

The examination of the deaf-mute pupils of the Institution 
commenced on Tuesday, at 94 A.M. A carefully prepared pro- 
gramme of the studies of each class for the year, prepared by the 
several teachers, was placed in our hands. 

This is so full and particular that we submit it as a part of 
our Report, with brief remarks upon the result of the exam- 
inations. It is but justice to say that, while the classes differed 
somewhat in excellence, there was no disposition to shield the 
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pupils from the most thorough examination. The committee 
was promptly and cheerfully met by the teachers in respect to 
any test we wished to institute. We can only give a part of 
the evidence of the preficiency which came under our eyes. 

The first class examined was Class VI., Division B, taught 
by Miss M. Alderman, concerning which the following report 
was submitted to us: 

Studies—There are two divisions in this class, a part of 
the pupils being more intelligent, and consequently more 
advanced, than the rest. The second division has gone over 
twenty-eight pages of Dr. Hf. P. Peet’s Elementary Lessons. 
The first division has gone oyer one hundred pages of the 
same work. They have received some instruction in gram- 
matical symbols, simple addition, and penmanship. 

This class, most of whom had been in the school but one 
year, wrote their names, a number of common substantiyes, 
such as sheep, etc.; also, substantives combined with adjec- 
tives, as a yellow bird, and a number of single sentences. 
In learning to write, to spell common words and understand 
the meaning, and to construct short sentences, they had made 
a promising beginning in their education. 

The next class,—Class VI., Division A,—taught by Miss 
Annie R. Churchill, had been under instruction the same time, 
but in consequence of being older in years, or superior in 
ability, were further advanced. Their course of study was 
reported as follows: 

Dr. Ti. P. Peet’s Elementary Lessons for the Deaf and 
Dumb, to lesson 118. They have learned the names of the 
adjectives of color, and of many familiar objects. They can 
write simple sentences, and their own names, ages, and places. 
of residence. They have received some instruction in gram- 
matical symbols, in simple addition, and in penmanship. 
They can write numbers from 1 to 1,000, both in figures and in 
words. This class wrote upon the slates the names, place of 
birth and age, « number of nouns joined with adjectives, and 
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with both numbers. ‘Che committee noticed that in the 
various sentences which they found the position of the adjec- 
tive and noun was well kept. In arithmetic, 11 was written 
by the teacher, and the pupils gave it in words, “one hundred 
and fifteen ;” so, $70, ete. 

The programme of studies pursued by Class V., under 
instruction two years and taught by Mr. John J. Buchanan, 
was as fallows: 1. Dr. Peet’s Elementary Lessons for the Deaf 
and Dumb, finished from Lesson 101, and reviewed from the 
beginning. 

2. Penmanship —lWalf an hour's exercise every Friday. 

3. Composition Embracing exercises daily in forming sen- 
tences on given words, and occasionally letter-writing. 

4. Arithmetic—Exercises in simple addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication. 

5. Dr. Peet’s Scripture Lessons—Seyen sections finished and 
reviewed. ‘This class constructed short sentences. Their 
penmanship was noticed to be very good. One of the best 
compositions, although others were nearly equal to it, was the 
following: 

“Some very little birds were flying about in the woods, 
A little boy and his sister came into the woods to pick black- 
berries. ‘The little boy saw the birds. Ife threw many stones 
at the birds, and he could not hit any one of them.” 

The pupils then wrote sentences with grammatical sym- 
bols attached, answered questions on the multiplication table 
ag 5X8, 79, 8X7, with correctness on the part of most of 
the class. They also added rows of four figures, and sustained 
the examination in the Elementary Scripture Lessons. 

The course of study of the IV. Class, taught by Mr. W. L. 
M. Bregg, most of whom had been three years under instruction, 
was reported to have been: 

1. History—Monteith’s Youths’ History of the United 
States, embracing the Discovery of America by Columbus, 
the other discoveries, and the settlement of the original 
thirteen States. 
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2, Geography—Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography ; 


finished and reviewed. 

3. Dr. Peet’s Course of Instruction—Part I11—Develop- 
ment of verbs, concord of tenses, the present tenses, perfect 
tenses, imperfect tenses, und narratives illustrating the preced- 
ing forms of the verbs; pages 133 to 161. 

4. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons—Vinished and reviewed. 
The class haye been required to write synopses in their own 
language of the characters mentioned in the sections. 

5. Arithmetic—Most of the class haye been practised in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. The more 
backward have been exercised only in addition. 

6. Composition—Daily exercises in writing original sen- 
tences on words and phrases occurring in the text books, 
short sketches of distinguished persons, and stories from signs. 
Letter-writing once a month. We found this class had studied 
seventeen pages in Monteith’s History of the United States. 
They were called to give an account of the settlement of Vir- 
ginia, which they did fully and promptly, giving the ideas in 
the book, but not in a memoriter fashion. The examination 
in geography was well sustained. On the deyelopment of the 
yerb, the Committee gave the words “asked if,’ on which the 
sentence was written by one of the pupils: “I asked my father 
if I might go a-fishing. Te said I might go if I would be 
‘careful.’ 

In the composition on the “Life of Samson,” there was a 
general agreement in forms of expression, yet with consider- 
able variations, but for the most part grammatical correctness. 
Tn addition only two mistakes, and those but slight, were 
imade. 

We next passed to Class ILL, taught by Mr. M. A. Cochran, 
and forthe most part four years under instruction. The fol- 
lowing is the report of the course of study during the year : 

1. Goodrich’s History of the United States—From the com- 
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mencement of the Revolutionary War; page 79 to the end 
of the book. 

2. Monteith’s Intermediate Geography—From the com- 
mencement of the book to page 62. Both map-questions, and 
historical and descriptive. 

3. Arithmetic—The class has been drilled in the four 
fundamental rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. A part of the class has been instructed in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication of fractions. Practi- 
cal examples, combining two or more of the fundamental 
rules, have frequently been given to the class for solution. 

4. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons.—The last part, from the 
birth of Christ to the end of the book; also, in the Graduated 
Sunday-School Text-Book, as far as page 19. 

5. Language—Exercises each day, consisting in the repro- 
duction by the pupils, in their own language, of stories related 
in signs by the teacher, original compositions, letter-writing, 
and yarious other language exercises. 

Various questions on the history of the United States were 
put to the class, and were well answered. In geography the 
attainment appeared to be respectable,but not equal to the 
class below them. The questions on the Scripture Lessons, on 
the other hand, were answered promptly and satisfactorily. 

We next passed to a small class taught by W. H. Brennan, 
under instruction from five to seven years. It appeared to 
consist of those who, for various reasons, had not been re- 
markably proficient in their studies. But, however unfa- 
yorably they might compare with the pupils in some of the 
other classes, how incomparably to be preferred is their imper- 
fect education to the state of ignorance in what they would 
certainly be without education! ‘The course of teaching in 
this class had covered the following ground: 

1. Child's History of the United States—This book had 
been studied and reviewed by the pupils who have learned 
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nineteen lessons, from the discovery of America to the death 
of George Washington. 

2. Oomposition—They have been exercised in writing 
sentences on given words and phrases from the history. 

8. Geography—Monteith’s Manual of Geography combined 
with history; 61 pages; finished and reviewed. 

4. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons—Finished and reviewed. 

5. Arithmetic—Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, and reduction and addition of fractions. Letter- 
writing once a month. 

On Wednesday morning the committee resumed the ex- 
amination, commencing with Division A of the II. Class, 
taught by Mr. Austin W. Mann, under an average instruction 
of five years. 

The following full programme of the studies during the 
year was presented : 

1. Goodrich’s Child's THistory of the United States— 
Studied through and reviewed, with questions on leading inci- 
dents. Synopses of the following subjects haye been written : 
Discovery of America, Christopher Columbus, Voyage of 
Americus Vespucius, of John Cabot, Settlement of James- 
town, Description of the Indians, Settlement of Plymouth, 
Pequod War, King Philip’s War, French and Indian War, 

“War of the Revolution, Destruction of Tea, Battle of Lexing- 
ton, of Bunker Hill, of Trenton, of Brandywine, of German- 
town, of Saratoga, of Monmouth, of Camden, of Yorktown; 
Surrender of Cornwallis. 

2. Monteith’s Manual of Geography.—Began October Ist, 
1870; 51 lessons studied and reviewed. ‘The recitations 
have been conducted in the usual way, by questions and an- 
Swers. Short synopses of the following haye been written: 
The Earth, The Western Hemisphere, Eastern Hemisphere, 
Eastern Continent, Western Continent, Europe, Asia, Africa, 


North America, South America, the United States, Mississippi 
River, Amazon River. 
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8. Robinson's Rudiments of Written Arithmetic—Differ- 
ent degrees of progress have been made by the pupils in 
this study, the farthest point reached by one of them being 
fractions. Most of them haye mastered the four ground rules, 
so as to be able to work sums with ease. Those farthest behind 
have not quite passed long division. 

4. Knox's Primary.—Year began October 22d, 1870. Used 
as a Sunday study. Seven Sunday lessons haye been studied 
and reviewed. In the early part of the school term Peet’s 
Scripture Lessons were finished and reviewed. Synopses 
of the following characters in scripture history haye been 
written: Adam and Eve, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Samson, Dayid, Absalom, Solomon, Ahab, Elijah and 
Elisha, Daniel, Esther, Jonah, Jesus Christ, Paul, John. The 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Golden Rule 
haye been committed to memory. ‘ 

5. Composition—The pupils have frequently been allowed 
to write on subjects chosen by themselves, relating to inci- 
dents with which they have become familiar by study or 
obseryation. Simple topics, selected by the teacher, haye also 
been given them to write on, such as newspapers, book, ink, 
ete. These exercises develop different degrees of facility and 
progress in the use of language. 

6. Sentence Writing—Words and phrases, selected from 


the different text books, have been given them from time to 
time to construct sentences on. The subject selected in the 
history of the United States was the “ Battle of Bunker Hill,” 
on which the class wrote as they could.. We here present the 
original of one of these compositions, which gives a fair idea o 
the free style in which it was written : 

“The Battle of Lexington was fought, as I told you, April 
19th, 1875. On the 17th of June another battle was fough 
This is called the Battle of Bunker Hill. Bunker Hill isi 
the vicinity of Boston. This was a hard fought battle. Th 
Americans had only one hundred and fifteen killed and th 
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hundred wounded. The British had more than three hundred 

killed and more than eight hundred wounded. This was a 
i great difference ; but the Americans did not fire till the British 
jwere close at hand, and then they took good aim. General 
/Putnam told the Americans how to manage. ‘Powder and 
jball are scarce,’ said he, ‘and you must not waste them; don’t 
‘fire till you can see the whites of their eyes; fire low; fire at 
itheir waist-bands ; you are all marksmen,’ said he; ‘you could 
{kill a squirrel at a hundred yards.’ This they did, and the 
enemy fell by scores. At length, however, the Americans were 
jobliged to retreat, because they had used all their powder and 
iball. The battle showed the British what Yankees could do.” 

The pupils answered correctly a number of questions in 
iregard to the meaning of the words they used, such as occur 
jred, happened, vicinity, neighborhood, ete. 

Tn Geography the following questions were put by the com- 
jmittee: 1. What States border on the Atlantic ocean? An- 
jawered correctly by all, with two or three exceptions. 2. What 
States border on the Gulf of Mexico? Answered correctly by 
‘twelve. 3. What States on the Pacific? Answered correctly 
‘by nearly all. In Arithmetic the following questions were 
fanswered: What will be the cost of building 128 miles of rail- 
‘road at $375 a mile? Find the dividend, the diviser being 175 
jand the quotient 432. Various exercises were satisfactorily 
jgiven in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
\In the scripture lessons the pupils were called to write upon 
‘Paul. The two following compositions were selected as the 


best : 
C. TESS. 

“He had two names; his first was Saul. Ile was a yery 
wicked man when he was called Saul. He fiercely persecuted 
the people who loved Christ. He loved his people who hated 
‘Christ and loved him. He helped the wicked man stone a 
|00d man to death named Stephen, the first martyr that died. 
‘He died praying to God. One day Saul was struck blind by a 
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great light from heaven. He was carried to a city called 
Damascus. He did not eat or drink for three days. When 
the Lord restored him his sight he became a better man, and 
was called Paul. At last he was beheaded.” 


FE. M. NAYS. 


“Saul, afterwards called Paul, was one of the murderers, 
because he killed Stephen. Te intended to go to Damascus 
and to kill many Christians, but there was a great light, and 
Paul was struck blind. He could not see for three days, and 
repented. Jesus Christ told him to go and preach the gospel 
to sinners. Paul obeyed him, and preached many years. At 
length he was beheaded at Rome. His soul entered heaven.” 

We next passed into Division B of Class 1, taught by Mr. 
Willis Hubbard, and under instruction for the most part seven 
years. The following is the course of study : 

1. Goodrich’s History of the World—tThe class had studied 
and reviewed that part of the book giving the history 
of the Assyrian Empire, Persia, the Saracen Empire, Egypt, 
and Greece. 

2, Norton’s Natural Philosophy.—i6 pages. 

3. Robinson’s Rudiments of Written Arithmetic.—With 
one exception the pupils have gone through reduction and 
interest, and two haye gone through the book. 

4. The Bible—Different ‘parts of the four gospels, and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

5. Composition—Narratiyes from signs translated into 
English and letter-writing. They wrote with yarions degrees 
of excellence. The two following compositions on Alexander 
the Great were among the best : 

HANNAH SMITH. 

“ Subsequent to the death of Philip of Macedon, hisson, whose 
name was Alexander, ascended the throne of his father, Mace- 
don. Though he was only twenty years old he was well worthy 
to sit on his father’s throne. Soon after he was surnamed 
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Alexander the Great, and was very brave. He had a horse by 


the name of Bucephalus, which often went into war with him. 


Persia made a war against Greece. Alexander chose a large 


number of soldiers and marched through the Hellispont River. 
Before arriving of Persia’s “borders,” Alexander the Great met 
Darius and an immense army, and fought awfully. At length 
Alexander was successful.” 

FRANK ANDREWS. 

“ Alexander the Great descended of Macedon in place of his 
father, Philip the Great. Although very young he actually 
performed a brilliant series of exploits for twelve years, so that 
mankind look on him with wonder and admiration. After 
the death of Philip the Grecians began to rebel against Philip’s 
government. Alexander at once subdued them with his small 
army during one campaign. He prepared to organize a great 
expedition against Persia, and with 85,000 soldiers twice 
defeated an immense Persian army. He had been addicted to 
drinking to excess, and while he was at the city of Babylon he 
was taken with a sickness resulting from excessive drinking. 
His remains were deposited in a magnificent coffin, and were 
interred in the City of AJexandria, which Alexander had 
adorned by building magnificent and splendid edifices and 
ornaments.” 

in the examination in Natural Philosophy one of the class 
drew a very creditable representative of the air pump, on which 
all then wrote a description of it. The following specimen is 
selected : 

HANNAH SMITH. 


“An air pump is a contriyance by means of which the air 
confined within a yessel can be removed from it and a yacum 
obtained. Its essential parts are an upright cylinder, into 
which a piston is fitted in tight. "This piston is not solid. It 
has an opening at the center, covered by a valve that opens 
upwards. There is another valve opening upwards, fitted to 
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an orifice at B, in the bottom of the pump, leads by means of a 
small pipe to the vessel air. This vessel is called the receiver.” 

On Bible History the parable of the sower was given out. 
The committee took four of these compositions at random, and 
without reading them, herewith present them as they stood on 
the slates, without correction : 


JOHN TELLER. 


* Jesus once went out of the house and proceeded to preach 
to the people, and therefore sat near the ship, near the shore, 
where the multitude saw him. He spoke some parables. And 
the sower proceeded to sow the seed by the wayside, and the 
fowls came and devoured them. Some fell on the stony places, 
and they sprung up, but the earth was not enough deep ; 
when the sun rise up and scorched the seed which was not 
springing up. Some fell among the thorns, and they spring 
up, but choked it. The sower sowed the wheat, and sprung 
up and gathered an hundredfold.” 

The last and highest class examined had been taught by 
Mr. T. L. Brown, and had been under instruction from four to 
seyen years. Seyeral of them are semi-mutes. The studies 
they had pursued during the year were, besides the usual exer- 
cises of the school-room— 

1. Parley’s Universal History—Finished. 

2. Monteith’s Universal Geography.—Finished. 

3. Parker's National Philosophy.—Finished. 

4. Alden’s Ethics; or, Science of Duty.—Finished. 

5. Robinson’s Progressive Arithmetic—As far as page 194, 
with some pages excepted. 

A large number of subjects was presented on slips to the 
Committee on which the class were prepared to write. They 
were drawn at random, and given in succession to the pupils. 
We present a number of these compositions, as showing what 
may be expected of the more intelligent class of deaf mutes 
after a regular course of from four to seven years : 
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MISS M. CROUCH. 

“The connection between belief and practice is great. It is 
yery hard for one to practice what he does not believe; and, 
if he can do so, then he must be a very accomplished actor. J 
hardly think that he can keep on acting all the time without 
even the least sign of his belief showing itself. There are 
times when even the eyes, or some part of the face, show that 
the person who says this or that is notin earnest, and it is the 
same in regard to practicing what one does not believe.” 


JAMES SIMPSON. 


“While spending my vacation at home, I learned through 
newspapers of a war between Prussia‘and France. All of us 
at once looked on the French army as the victors and 
defender. But, as the war rage terribly on, tore down the 
beautiful city of Metz, and placed the Emperor, Napoleon 
IIL, in the Prussian hands; also, as we could not count the 
numerous misconducts of Napoleon III., we took the side of 
Prussia. Napoleon, by a personal quarrel with the then King 
(but now) Emperor of Prussia, in regard to the thrown of 
Spain, proclaimed war against his country. He was fighting 
to accomplish his own wish. Emperor William fought as 
defender, and the result of the war shows that he defends his 
country well and severely. His soldiers went onward and 
conquered, till they got Paris, the principal post in France. 
France might have done well to surrender, but he would not 
do that—perhaps too proud to doit. Ag she did not sooner 
surrender the country became almost ruined, and now owes a 
great debt. She could pay her debt sooner, and recover her 
loss sooner, just when the war was over, than she can now. 
But, alas! as the French people are easily excited, a mob 
broke out in Paris after the war against the goyernment. 
These mobs are known as Communists, and the goyernment 
people as Versailles. The former has lately been put down. 

6 
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Now, as we look back to the beginning of the war, we find 
Napoveon III. the GUILTY MAN.” 
D. S. RECTOR. 

“ Ag air presses in eyery direction so do fluids. ‘The reason 
why we do not feel any inconvenience from the pressure of the 
air is, that its external and internal pressure is equal. Were 
an empty corked bottle to be let down into the water of any 
depth, it would either be broken or the cork be driyen into 
the bottle, and the bottle be filled with water, while another 
bottle filled with fluid of any kind will go safely down into 
the water. ; 

In summing up the result of these examinations we may say 
that they gave abundant evidence of diligence and skill, and 
in some instances to a yery marked degree on the part of the 
teachers, and of progress and success on the part of the pupils. 
The entire examination was, as fur as possible, from a mere 
exhibition of some special preparation on particular parts, 
which would give an incorrect idea of the actual proficiency 
of the pupils. On the whole, therefore, we feel that we may 
justly congratulate the parents of the pupils and the friends of 
the Institution on the solid results of the teaching and study 
of the year. 

Of one section of the school, viz. articulation, we have not 
yet spoken, in order to speak of it more distinctly by itself. A 
separate programme, containing the names of these pupils, 
with a brief account of the progress of each, the age at the time 
of losing the hearing, the number of years in which they had 
been to schoo!, and the number in which they had been 
instructed in articulation, was placed in our hands, which had 
been prepared by the teacher of the class, Mr. G. L. Brockett. 
This gentleman has devoted himself with evident skill, judg- 
ment, and patience to the work of teaching articulation and 
reading on the lips, to all the pupils in the Institution who 
were once able to speak, or retain some available remnant of 
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hearing, or for any other reason are supposed to be capable of 
receiving such instruction with adyantage. 


NAMES OF PUPILS TAUGHT ARTICULATION IN 1870-71. 


| 


2 so] 3 = 8 
CEs| aes |fae 
PUPILS. Pee Ba SSE 
oe = 
“45 pn he 4 
< 
ian = — —— 
1, Mary Ella Smith.—Reads the lips and talks well; was taught 
DyerMMULHer.! |(AUSEME:) pasate eneeebede beens = ussecusecs 3 2 2 
2, Qlarrissa Penn.—Reads the lips and talks so as to be under- 
REGO aes (A DRO yee oo eee ante bedsagien cans aebatea| need 7 3, 
8, Marion Crouch.—Speaks pretty well and is improying--_.___- 10 4 3 
4. Orvilla Gatchell.—Partially deaf; hears enough to aid in 
Us eee eee eee een Ree eee ene ret ere eee eee 3 8 
5. Alice Holmes.—Talks well and improves in reading 7 2 t 
6. Polly R. Marcy.—Talks plainly and reads the lips well. 2 5 1 1 
7. Mary Barber.—Talks and reads lessons indistinctly 6 1 1 
8, Alice Reading.—Speaks quite imperfectly. -_. 14g 1 1 
9. Sidney Rector.—Improves both in reading and talking. _-_._- 7 a 3 
10. Delos Simpsont—Reads the lipsand talks, but hasa weak yoice| ---_.- 5 3 
11, James Simpson.—Talks pretty plainly ; improyes in reading._} -___.- 4 3 
12. Coenburg Hess.—Reads and talks so as to be SACO) ie by ‘ 
those acquainted with him-____ Bat: Pee <Aes= $ 4 2 
18. John W. Foote—Talks and reads-.....-...-_..-.---.----...-- s 4 3 
14, John R. Lewis:—Talks plainly, but reads slowly-.____- - eas 10 4 5 
15, Edward Van Damme,—Improying in distinctness of utterance] 1 or2 7 3 
16, Frank Andrews.—Reads and talks with some readiness. ___._.}______ By] 638 
17. William Rauspach.—Voice not yery good, but is understood 
at home Br A aa a a8 ie Sap ee ee 6 4 3S 
18, Levi Murray.—Utterance not very distinct............._..____ 1 6 3 
Con- 
19, Irving Miller.—Talks better than he reads__......_.._...____- geni- 2 2 
tal. 
20. Ernst Dorman.—Can talk some; reading indistinct.....___._- 2 3 3 
21, John E, Nash.—Is learning new words ; talks pretty well_._- 5 2 2 
22. Eugene Train.—Talks some words plainly and is improying-- 5 2 2 
23. Wm. M. Lewis.—Utterance not very distinct, but reads with 
CIN TNCTE CLS LN ae lian Sage SS le a Nee em [a 1 1 
24. Burt Kingsley.—Talks pretty well and learns well....._______ 6 1 1 


25. Charles Haagen.—Speaks a few words plainly and others 
indistinctly. a 


All these pupils have had lessons in easy reading books, and 
the older ones also in the Dictionary and the New Testament. 
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The members of this class who had been taught articulation 
one year read aloud in Dr. Peet’s Lessons the part whieh they 
had learned by signs. One little girl who had early become 
deaf and had neyer spoken, wished to learn to speak, and was 
received into the class, but has had but little success. There 
was also another similar case in the class. With such chil- 
dren, even though they were born deaf, if they have special 
capacity, and can receiye an exceptionally large amount of 
instruction, continued for many years, by a mother, for 
instance, who can devote nearly the whole of her time to it, 
experience shows that many valuable results may be reached. 
It is only when such exceptional cases are made the ground of 
sweeping conclusions in regard to the advisableness of endeay- 
ing to teach articulation and reading on the lips to all or most 
deaf mutes, that serious objection can be taken. There can be 
no question that deaf mutes who learned to speak before they 
became deaf, should be taught to articulate and to read on the 
lips; also, a portion of those who still retain sufficient hear- 
ing to be made use of, and perhaps a few others. These are 
the classes which Mr. Brockett has had under his instruction, 
and his report made,o far as we can judge, with much moder- 
ation and candor, is worthy, therefore, of special attention. 

The Committee will add a few observations, after having 
carefully examined each member of the class present, upon 
individual cases. 

The reading of No. 3 was fluent; but, though she read 
intelligibly, her vocalization was quite imperfect. 

No. 5, a girl of twelve years of age, reads well on the lips, and, 
on finishing her education, might be sent with advantage to a 
public school. 

No. 6, a girl ten years of age, who lost her hearing when 
five years old, can talk with comparative plainness, and read 
well on the lips. She can also hear loud noises; but this is of 
no service to her in learning to speak. In such a case, to omit 
to teach articulation would be a great loss. 
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No. 8, on the other hand, is a case in which success is very 
doubtful. 

No. 9 is a case of neglect in preserving the ability to speak. 
fle was seven years of age when he lost his hearing, and was 
then probably able to talk like other boys. The power of 
asing oral communication he now bids fair to recover. 

No. 10, who lost his hearing, it is supposed, at four or five 
years of age. reads better than the most on the lips, and talks 
intelligibly, but his reading from books is not so easily under- 
stood. 

No. 11, a brother of the one last described, who lost his 
hearing, it is supposed, at about the same age, both articulates 
well and reads well on the lips. 

No. 22, while he may be able to hold oral conversation with 
his friends at home, is not able to read much on the lips of 
strangers. His school education he must plainly get through 
the medium of signs. 

No. 14 lost his hearing when ten years of age. His sight is 
defective, and hence he will never probably be able to read on 
the lips. 

No. 15 was able to produce only an approximation to a 
number of sounds. Still, the experiment is worth continuing. 

In No. 19 the peculiarity is that he can hear enough to aid 
him greatly. He might not improbably be educated in a pub- 
lic school, but the difficulfy would be that no teacher in such 
a school would be inclined, or, indeed, able to give to him the 
necessary time. 7 

No. 21 has also a considerable degree of hearing, which 
should certainly be made use of in his instruction. He reads 
pretty well on the lips. 

The examination of the several pupils of this class left on the 
minds of the committee the distinct impression to which the 
latest and best inquiries in respect to the teaching of articula- 
tion have steadily tended, that a portion of the pupils in every 
Tastitution for the Deaf and Dumb may and should be taught 
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to speak, and to read upon the jips of others, and that this 
instruction in such cases should be diligently and patiently 
prosecuted, and that the experiment should be made with a 
considerable number, even where the prospect of success at 
first might not appear the most promising, but that where the 
pupil plainly showed an incapacity of being thus taught it is 
unwise, and a waste of time to press the experiment further, 
and must inevitably prove detrimental to the education which 
he might otherwise obtain through signs and the reading of 
books. 

On this important subject the Michigan Institution has 
taken the right ground; and if it continues carefully to seek 
out among its pupils those to whom instruction in oral dis- 
course can be given with good hope of success, and steadily 
gives them the oral instruction required, it will justly continue 
to command the confidence of the community, and meet all 
the reasonable expectations of the parents and friends of the 


pupils. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND. 


The committee then passed to the examination of the Blind 
pupils,—about thirty in number. Unfortunately one of the 
teachers was absent in consequence of illness. The other, Miss 
8. M. Hoagland, submitted the following programme of studies : 

1. Kerl’s Grammar—Reyiewedy and analysis of sentences. 
Nine pupils. 

2 Three Books of Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry—Completed. 
Two pupils. 

3. Goodrich’s History of the Unated States—From the period 
of events’leading to the Revolution to the close of Lincoln’s 
administration. Seyen pupils. 

4. Warren's Physical Geography, Geology, Hydrography, 
and Meteorology—Completed. Six pupils. : 

5. Robinson’s Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic—Reyiewed. 
Six pupils. 
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6. Tower's Intellectual Algebra—Commenced. Four pupils. 

7. Wilson’s Outlines of History—Part 1. Ancient History, 
completed; Part I. Modern History, completed to the 18th 
century. Three pupils. 

8. Class of Beginners in Arithmetic. Ten pupils. 

9. Spelling—From the dictionary in raised print. Nine 
pupils. 

The examinations were generally well sustained, especially 
by the classes in arithmetic ; and the committee felt justified 
in expressing gratification at the interesting exhibition of the 
pupils, and the evidence they gave of progress in their studies, 
especially in music, both vocal and instrumental, in which 
they appeared to good advantage. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that this department, overshadowed as it must inevitably 
be by the much larger school for deaf-mutes, suffers by being 
brought into an unnatural connection with the latter. There 
is really nothing in the peculiar instruction required by each 
of these classes, and the sooner the State of Michigan estab- 
lishes a separate school for the Blind, it will be better for all 
parties. This is the uniform evidence of the schools abroad, 
where the experiment has been tried, and accords with whati 
might be expected from the nature of the case. 

With the attendance upon the public exhibition given to the 
citizens of Flint on Thursday, our service closed. A large and 
appreciative assembly was present, and the exercises could 
hardly fail to deepen the interest evidently felt in the Institu- 
tion by the community in which it is placed. In conclusion, 
we sincerely congratulate you, and through you ‘the State of 
Michigan, on the possession of a school for deaf-mutes, to which 
the principles of this peculiar mode of instruction are thor- 
oughly understood and practically and successfully carried out, 
and on having the services of a board of teachers animated 
with enthusiasm in their profession, and with a sincere desire 
to give the best possible instruction which the time will allow 
to those committed to their charge. The friends of the Insti- 
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trtion may be assured that whatskill can do to supply the loss 
of hearing in the acquisition of language will here be accom- 
plished, and that those who are educated here will be prepared 
for communication with their fellow-men for further progress 
through the reading of books, and for usefulness in the families 
to which they belong and in society. An Institution like this, 
whether regarded as a great public charity, or more properly 
ag a part of a system of public education, is an honor to the 
State and worthy of its steady and liberal support. The Mich- 
igan Institution, although young, has taken a position among 
the best, and its Principal and Teachers, together with all who 
have cared for its interests, merit and will doubtless receive the 
thanks of those who know how to appreciate and honor the 
achievements of Christian philanthropy. 

GEORGE EK. DAY, 

Hon. ALMON A. THOMPSON, M. D., 

Ray. GEORGE LANDON, 

Committee. 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS, 1871. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
CLASS VI—DIVISION B. 


Taught by Miss Mary Alderman. 


NAMES OF PUPILS. IMETRUCTION. 
IERSER TOS Sa CONV eee ae he eee 1 year, 
Ba WW ADE co rele neg ee ee ee 2 years. 
BG Dette LUN 0 en ee ee hee oe ee Poe ae 
PONT EN OG Me oan eg en ee ee ee Pye whe 
LLORES GG lo Ee Se pp a oer me mea 1 year. 
“Pavia iinicall Rae Seen Seen ie SNe ens al i i3 
pilin ei ae eee ee ee ee 1 
Hilizabeth: Wothgehitz<2- 2.2 2.222 one Lisme: 
Joanna Sulivancs 2 pacee es see ee 2 years 
Grace Chamberlain, since March Yth, 1871. 

Batah MoOlMan ooo. oon he eee de ae 1 year. 
Brenn GOO d are ee es oon Cee ie 1 

CESSCLIET <ak.  pear see Om oa eee 2 years. 
ONG ee Se aD oer <a Sa 1 year. 


Boys, 7; girls, 7% Total 14. 


STUDIES. 


There are two divisions in this class,—a part of the pupils 
being more intelligent and consequently more advanced than 
the rest. 

The second division has gone over 28 pages of Dr. H. P. 
Peet’s Elementary Lessons. The first division has gone oyer 


vi 
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one hundred pages of the same work. They have received 
some instruction in grammatical symbols, simple addition, and 
penmanship. 


CLASS VI—DIVISION A. 
Taught by Miss Annie R. Churchill. 


NAMES OF PUPILS. Beeld 
Jamesvelt era) ee 22 ee 2 ee Se eee ee eee 1 year. 
WilliamyAybevisis= 2s. see ae eo Eee oe ee Ie 
Burtehin gs eye a= aa= es aan ee eee 1 a2 
GeorgerNomnis! 9-2-- 25 -— SS ey en 2 years. 
@harlesHaagen- - 20 e+ eckson ee SS year 
PAMIMGRHOWOL o- - 4 ase ee a ee ta 
MIZAIGIN Abs o22 Se ee wee ee eee 2 years. 
MANY ED ALDER Eocene ee Se ae een eee 1 year. 
Alice Reading 32 22 Soncaee cece = see ee eee eee ar 98 
Many Ann Holland... =e. 5 - ease nee Las 
InncyWole:- | 22 sen sao ees sce kee eee 1 
Polly Marcyen< 22sec ec chose Seen ee eee a 
SarahyAs Sly sees 2s Wek Ae os ee 1 eee 
Biffiewditchcock: cases Soe Sks otenn eo eee ili wce 


Boys, 5; girls, 9. Total, 14. 


STUDIES. 


1. Dr. Peet's Elementary Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb— 
to lesson 118. They have learned the names of the adjectives 
of color, and of many familiar objects. They can write simple 
sentences and their own names, ages, and places of residence. 

2. They haye received some instruction in grammatical 
symbols, in simple addition, and in penmanship. They can 
write numbers from one to one thousand, both in figures and 
in words. 
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CLASS V. 


Taught by John J. Buchanan. 


TIME UNDER 


NAMES OP PUPILS. INSTRUCTION. 
Hohert Miller------------ ee ee eee 4 years. 
Ernr Bia) OTA Ges terse oe he ae ee ee Bs 
Charles Marshall ---- ---- - -- fe es Som eee 3. 
(iitrnl, Eg) Gl See a ee eaten ere Bee 
AS] GR MVNA RON crex Octane ae a oy 3 & 
Jeo Ngati bill JE eee ere pe ay eee eee eee 2 
BETH OS MARIN G WSs on =e eae te a 2 ans 
incpne Wd btaM, 226 2 ee se eae nasa a Wt ey me 
Blames hy Allexandens 2c. .-2- ss 4cccscu Bsete scree, 25 
Alvan Gv oa ANNO OMS acon poise seco so Set aid is 
HennyvAmderson. 2-222 nn occ ee eee rere oe 
RIGHIH IN ASH oe Seg eo Se ae ae ea Riciar 
(Georg AG el UE fee po ern ea see eee i, D gp 
BIGncieg) RiGhandson sss ee Cee > ee eae 5 
BG AV ASM alin. oc ae en lee = ee Se A aX 
any C Deter’ 5 <3 2e a eo eee a eee 2 6 
BUbOUsMACHD unrarcs . <0 eee a oe 2 
BUCO OUNGR RE et SS A ee ee my it 
AUST GR (C01) ie oe Bp ee aes Pep 
BICADCeSt As AY OU A ce ee im as 


Boys, 13; girls, 7. Total, 20. 


STUDIES, 


1. Dr. Peet's Elementary Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb.— 
finished from lesson 101 and reviewed from the beginning. 

®. Penmanship.—Walf an hour's exercise every Friday. 

3. Composition—Embracing exercises daily in forming sen- 
tences on given words, and occasionally letter-writing. 

4. Arithmetic—Exercises in simple addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication. 


5. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons—Seyen sections finished and 
reviewed. 
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CLASS IV. 
Taught by W. L. M. Breg. 


WAMBS OF PUPILA. TIRE UNDER 


INSTRUCTION, 
Ohnishian G@otiwenthicee==sscesscss — = =e eee eee 3 years. 
Mdward Van MW6Ryeo.e oo -2ee- oe eo ee ee 5 0° 
Collins: Os @olby2es. 22-2 2a-52422- 22-2 noon ee 3% 
Blarny ly Zim ene ee 3g 
Georges DN iiuntere 322 ee eee se eee at Og 
Witty." @ssets sae oe Se eee seane zoe oe 
Walliamigtind say 22-2225 .2-2 ens ene 1 year. 
COL 8 CCT) Os eee a a oe ee 2 years 
QOlarlesiNceellopes ssas22222 ses -- 2a ee 4 «# 
MBOmMAs BROWN oss se os oe aoe 4s 
@bharlesMRe Garrisonsa. S22 ae eee £8 
MheresaiPfeifer: s<25 = seiesssoesoses 222285 25—- ee 3 49 
PAM resi sR ORC oan = Sains OS A Sse 39 
Phebe "Gilles Aes ee eee ts eee i 


Boys, 11; girls, 3. Total 14. 
STUDIES. 


1. History—Monteith’s Youth’s History of the United 
States, embracing the Discovery of America by Columbus, 
the other discoveries, and the settlements of the original 
thirteen States. 

2. Geography—Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography— 
finished and reviewed. 

8 Dr. Peet’s Course of Instruction—Part I/7—Develop 
ment of verbs, concord of tenses, the present tenses, perfec 
tenses, imperfect tenses, and narratives illustrating the preced- 
ing forms of the verbs; pages 133 to 161. 

4. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons—Finished and reviewed 
The class have been required to write synopses in their owr 
language of the characters mentioned in the sections. 

6. Arithmetic—Most of the class have been practised in 
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addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. - The more 
backward have been exercised only in addition. 
6. Composition —Daily exercises in writing original sen- 
tences on words and phrases occurring in the text-books, short 
sketches of distinguished persons, and stories from signs. 


Letter-writing once a month. 


CLASS ITI. 


Taught by W. A. Cochrane. 


TIME UNDER 


NAMES OF PUPILS. INSTRUCTION. 
John A. Foote-----.---------------------------- 4 years. 
BY Tilhe) be WiSstis= ~~ stern ae wee ten a he 4 


—nillos JEG Gre Sindlit 2 eee ee Se eee aoe eee 400s 
PUEDES 020 Dae ates ee ee mh 
soon? WINER Se 5 Soe oe ee pone rere neee a amceS 4 « 
Tit. Cena yd Lee ee eee ena Ss Bh Dia 
BPEMDBOUING Clete en ose aoa ee oe ee 
Bem Decker 2-2 2 --- saene= Ses Sen eee As 
RSTO Ve PLC H Olen. 5 eae oo ewe Sse See ee 
a) AION ee gece Se as cee Sern eS Salt 
—nfflee IG USE Wa fc) Dem eee ee er rs epee es Sy is 
MEITION OAT SON Se secs et eee toe eee eee 


Boys, 4; girls, 9. Total, 13. 


STUDIES. 


1. Goodrich’s History of the United States—From the com- 
imencement of the Revolutionary War; page 75 to the end 
of the book. 

2. Monteith’s Intermediate Geography—From the com- 
mencement of the book to page 62. Both map-questions, and 
historical and descriptive. 

8. Arithmetic.—The class has been drilled in the four 
fundamental rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
amd division. A part of the class has been instructed in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication of fractions. Practi- 
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cal examples, combining two or more of the fundamental 
rules, have frequently been given to the class for solution. 

4. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons—The last part, from the 
birth of Christ to the end of the book; also, in the Graduated 
Sunday-School Text-Book, as far as page 15. 

&. Langwage.—Exercises each day, consisting in the repro- 
duction by the pupils, in their own language, of stories related 
in signs by the teacher, original compositions. letter-writing, 
and various other language exercises. 


CLASS II—DIVISION B. 


Taught by William H. Brennan. 


NAMES OF PUPILS. TERE waoe 
MiborttsmONCNSHILG: a2omer ae ee Sano oe a eee 7 years. 
WalliampMicNeiliss2* == 20-42 en =. oo = aoe aes 5s 
URMNCA SS J OUNE se a eens eae ee ee by 
RemustWouphtwssee= se een toss es onc nos eo ea 6 
RfentyeD NeRl ye sass <= a ere er Siar 5 
Manthards nich cocks eae = eee = an = ae 
Margaret Beasley__-------- panos ee eeere se tee haa 
Momnclramb)e Vallee setae se = ert ae % 
bine Adioletie ihe Sn are eens, Se eee en 5 


Boys, 5; girls, 4. Total, 9. 


STUDIES. 


1. Child’s History of the United States—This book had 
been studied and reviewed by the pupils who have learned 
nineteen lessons, from the discoyery of America to the death 
of George Washington. 

2. Composition—They haye been exercised in writing 
sentences on giyen words and phrases from the history. 

3. Geography—Monteith’s Manual of Geography, combined 
with history; 61 pages; finished and reviewed. 

4. Dr. Peet’s Scripture Lessons—Finished and reviewed. 
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6. Arithmetic—Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, and reduction and addition of fractions. 
6. Letter-Writing— Once a month. 


OLASS II—DIVSION A. 
Taught by Austin W. Mann. 


TIME UNDEL 


NAMES OF PUPILS. INSTRUCTION. 
pyaar SUES ee ee a eee es eee 4 years. 
Devi Murray ---.--------------------- bee ce ene 6). ¢ 
Brredt@ole® so. Se pare ee. 5 
Bihromps? Callahan =a eae = ee ee ote 5 oh 
Bo hmviiant nation 2. = Se occa ees Sa ene (je 2 
BSH ATT ee cant Ue me eee A eee ae S 6 « 
ONMPATISDYG Wits = aaa eee a are Pee oe a oles ae OMe 
myatiame tH, Northitops- 2 = <e~ = — as erence hase 
Botiiaice Mey May Be 2 joe oa eae ee ee ih 
oie a ail Ot aaa ee eee ee ee ee ee fi AE 
Brora Ren BIC ktOn ee ery rs eee ee ee ee Sok 
BIT AN Greeiers. <i args oeske ang Ee Ane 
Bttesciy Mies Win dinter 2-1 sins ro Be el Fee Gps 
Eya 8. Smith ese 


Boys, 9; girls, 5. ‘Total, 14. 
STUDIES. 

L. Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United States— 
Studied through and reviewed, with questions on leading inci- 
dents. Synopses of the following subjects have been written : 
Diseovery of America, Christopher Columbus; Voyage of 
Americus Vespucius, of John Cabot; Settlement of James- 
town; Description of the Indians; Settlement of Plymouth ; 
Pequod War, King Philip’s War, French and Indian War, 
War of the Revolution; Destruction of Tea; Battle of Lexing- 
ton, of Bunker Hill, of Trenton, of Brandywine, of German- 


town, of Saratoga, of Monmonth, of Camden, of Yorktown: 
Surrender of Cornwallis. 
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2. Monteith’s Manual of Geography.—(Began October 1st, 
1870); 51 lessons studied and reviewed. The recitations 
have been conducted in the usual way, by questions and 
answers. Short synopses of the following haye been written: 
The Harth, The Western Hemisphere, Eastern Hemisphero, 
Hastern Continent, Western Continent, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, the United States, Mississippi 
River, Amazon River. 

3. Robinson's Rudiments of Written Arithmetic—Differ- 
ent degrees of progress have been made by the pupils in 
this study, the farthest point reached by one of them being 
fractions. Most of them have mastered the four ground rules, 
so as to be able to work sums with ease. Those farthest behind 
have not quite passed long division. 

4. Knox's Primary.—Year began October 22d, 1870. Used 
as a Sunday study. Seven Sunday lessons have been studied 
and reviewed. In the early part of the school term Peet's 
Scripture Lessons were finished and reviewed. Synopses 
of the following characters in Scripture History haye been 
written: Adam and Eye, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Samson, David, Absalom, Solomon, Ahab, Elijah and 
Elisha, Daniel, Esther, Jonah, Jesus Christ, Paul, John. The 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Golden Rule 
have been committed to memory. 

5. Composition—The pupils have frequently been allowed 
to write on subjects chosen by themselves, relating to inci- 
dents with which they have become familiar by study or 
observation, Simple topics, selected by the teacher, have also 
been given them to write on, such as newspapers, book, ink, 
ete. These exercises develop different degrees of facility and 
progress in the use of language. 

6. Sentence-writing.—W ords and phrases, selected from the 
different text-books, haye been given them from time to time 
to construct sentences on. 
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CLASS I—DIVISION P. 
Taught by Wilks Hubbard. 


TIME UND=R 


SRE ONES CE INSTRUCTION, 
BLOM CLONSO Nee astern wee ee ee eee = ae Y years. 
Minami IM CAORGWS) 22sec oe ee re oe 7 
Tishaa) OS MING) EWS Se peers ee mee ae em Se ore 
BU COS Jo Pet en re Van 2 
[otéfgane VW MNS) 2 oe Coe e eae SS ec oe hee hs 
TERE @hy ig \Wallle hae Se ee SOF ee eee eee eee 
stone SCY vo eee Sk 5. ae See arse te ons 
PB mim are MOND Ottis se oa ose ae ee ee GQ % 
Marcie: Conn ellypeman oases etre Some ewe ook es ae 
Walina, Butte phiis]-- 226s. oso ene ans see Secs ee Hf 
WeanionyDeH6e) -cve assets eno o tenn ew ee oat He & 
AMT een OMIN Ne eee eee Be er ae Ne 


Boys, 6; girls, 6. Total, 12. 

1. Goodrich’s History of the World—The class had studied 
and reviewed that part of the book giving the history 
of the Assyrian Empire, Persia, the Saracen Empire, Beypt, 
and Greece. 

2. Norton's Natwral Philosophy.—v6 pages. 

8. Robinson’s Rudiments of Written Arithmetic—With 
one exception the pupils have gone through reduction and 
interest, and two have gone throngh the book. 

4. The Bible—Different parts of the four gospels, and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

6. Composition.—Narratives from signs translated into 
English and letter-writing. 

CLASS I—DIVISION A. 
Taught by Thomas L. Brown. 


NAMES OF PUPILS, TIME UNDER 


INSTRUCTION, 
alelincigel Werner SLs os A ee 7 years, 
Dplleyy JN. inne ee ee ee o) 0 


James Simpson ____.- 
8 
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NAMES OF PUPILS. Pepa stand 
Willie: A. Whay er -=sS24 Sane ge ee 7 years. 
Ranke Bgolestone= = -oe ae ee toh 
John Me Collard!=. 22". = eee ee eet wn eee Ue Wee 
DD SHa SiC noS ge ee Se ea a ee ie ey 
Marion i. Grouchses see ease serra ne ate a re 
@laras Aq Pern (@UseriU) eee sere ae ee oe 
Aina Bune coma (i bsen0) es eaeen a eee Comes 
Miaiy es Elsuuonyiinyi (BIGRG My) beer eet ie & 
Moanye bias nouhy (absent) s=s=—< = eee == ee = a le 


Boys, 7; girls, 5. Total, 12. 
STUDIES. 


Besides the usual exercises of the school-room, the reguiar 
studies are five in number, viz: ‘ 
1. Parley’s Universal History.—t!inished. 
. Monteith’s Universal Geography.—Finished. 
Parker's Natural Philosophy. inished. 
. Alden’s Ethics; or, Science of Duty.—Finished. 
5, Robinson’s Progressive Arithmetic—As far as page 194, 
with some pages excepted. 
The rules are not committed to memory, but explained in 


& % 


ve 


signs, as this way seems to saye a good deal of time which can 
be employed more profitably im writing. Instead of questions 
and answers, the lessons in said studies, except arithmetic, are 
recited in synopses, written by the pupil. Some attention is 
paid to the encouragement of reading in books as well as news- 
papers, which latter are the only medium through which our 
graduates can expect to keep themselves posted up. 

In conclusion, the teacher begs leaye to say he has carried the 
same class from its organization, but unavoidable cireumstances 
haye caused some changes in the class. Sickness took away 
Misses Penn and Lowry in February, and the illness of her 
mother made it necessary to keep Miss Ferguson athome. Miss 
Smith was taken out to fill a responsible position in this 
Institution. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTICULATION. 


a So ; A 
SBel oe [ees 
PUPILS. gz 5 £3 cer 
<A] .2 res 
4 
1. Mary Ella Smith.—Reade the lips and talks well; was taught 
by her mother. (Abgent.)--.----------.--------------------- 8 2 2 
2. Clarrisea Penn.—Reads the lips and talks so as to be under- “ 
REO OE TCA DBO? by) aoe ene eee ae ee ee nee onan eee Eee rf 3 
8. Marion Crouch.—Speaks pretty well and is improving-------- 10 4 3 
4 Orvilla Gatchell—Partially deaf; hears enough to aid in 
talking -..-....--..----.------------------------------------- Peeeae tl hy & 
5. Alice Holmes.—Talks well and improves in reading. --.. ..--.. ‘a 2 z 
6. Polly Marcy.—Talks plainly and reads the lips well_.-.---.--|---.-- 1 1 
7. Mary Barber.—Talks and reads lessons indistinctly .---..-----|------ 1 ? 
8, Alice Reading.—Speaks quite imperfectly--_--....--.---------- Saxtec 1 1 
9, Sidney Rector.—_Improves both in reading and talking. ------ 7 “ 3 
10, Delos Simpson.—Reads the lipsand talks, but hasa weak yoice|___._- 5 $ 
11. James Simpson.—Talks pretty plainly ; improves in reading__} ___._. 4 = 
12. Coenburg Hess.—Reads and talks so as to be understood by 
THORGIACGUMIN Cede DON Mtoe ee oe ae ete ree i} 4 2 
18. John W. Foote.—Talks and reads pretty well__..---.-..-----. 8 4 s 
14, John R. Lewis.—Talks plainly, but reads slowly---.---..----- 10 4 3 
15. Edward Van Damme.—Improving in distinctness of utterance] lor? 7 8 
16, Frank Andrews.—Reads and talks with some readiness___-.-_| -_.... Sy] 68 
17. William Ranspach.—Voice not very good, but is understood 
Sthome anos oe eo anks tec ect nc ascaccepcasanwebseentsauns 6 4 3 
18, Levi Murray.—Utterance not very distinct_.......------..---- 1 6 3 
19, Irving Miller.—Talks better than he reads-_-_--_.___..-..-----]-----. 2 2 
20, Ernst Dorman.—Can talk some; reading indistinct__.-______- 2 8 3 
21, John BE. Nash.—Is learning new words; talke pretty well---- 5 g 2 
22. Eagene Train.—Talks some words plainly and is improying-- 5 2 2 
23. Wm. M. Lewis.—Utterance not very distinct, but reads with 
SO MGR CUL EY fo. oe accu coma necn~ ene mee eee eck a 1 1 
24, Burt Kingsley.—Talks pretty well and Jearns well_..._....-..|_.--.- 1 1 
25, Charles Haagen.—Speaks a few words plainly and others 
SXGUT Hn Chl Ween ene eee ere eee ey ee Sw dl! es » 1 


All these pupils haye bad lessons in easy reading books, and 
the older ones also in the Dictionary and the New Testament. 
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INTRLLECTUAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND. 
Teachers—NMiss 8. M. Hoagland, Miss Sfary Colville. 


TIME UNDEG 


NAMES OF PUYILS. INETRUCTION. 
TO Se po ea ee 3 years. 
Jacob Byerhante= 26 ao Se See ae soe hes 
John P: Sraith este Sc os eee 2 ee See 
Benjamin Cook --------- aie Rt ee yr 
Mirani pp eee ae eee ee a ee ons 
Mprg lbpI Enea see se ae een ae See eee eae ee a. Ss 
James, Conel yeeee oes eee eee ae Peer ears 3, ¢ 
OmenZayizees=.-2 se ee eee ee eee at 1s 
Viva, LAs ee eB es i ee ee ae 
(Graton Geb) pane eel aes 
Jeo AEE ooo eee nese eee: eee sees see eee ie 
Lae IEW) o 2 See eee eee Sas Seo eae eee 1 year. 
IPinaslonitels Oh yplendl! 2 See ae oe ase See Se Tees 
TPauillijey Sto — = 222 Se ye eee ee lg ake 
Alphonso Wood (absent). 

IBA lqn WME. Se oe Sa se Sane Bee Sees Eee ee Y years. 
DhizdbethiSiweetland =.= -e-  e fe 
Tiare aR nays ee ae ee ae 
HMlent Ontlen’ = 5 ee a ei ee ee hehe 
Elizabeth Jones (absent). 

Amelia Bradleype. 2s 3235 aS e cote ena 5 

MAB IOnISG ROM Uh = = sae a ee 4° 6 
Agatha Kalmbach. 

Ohoistina Sm this. jo2 eos ee ee 3S 
Wate Snydenes 2a. .t5..= 52 -aee eee eee ee ae 3 
‘Phebe: Moplene <n cee 5 oo pe een ene stn aac aS 
Alice Duncane: 92-2222)... 2see5 > apnea eae 1 year. 
Ida Muy Boolian oo og ata eee eee ise 

1; Anna, Bottone. === as se. eae eee ne ifs 
Rosa Ll." Morgan: o. seas soe seo oa see eee 2a 
Carrie Bender! 2.2225 -5c- aa ee eee eee eee 1 ia 


Martha Sype: -::sasscs=-c5= sees aera oe so 2 years. 
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Mary R. Auton (deceased). 
Sarah Lashbrook (deceased). 
Boys, 15; girls, 19. Total, 34. 


CLASSES TAUGHT EY MISS HOAGLAND. 


i. Kerl’s Grammar—Reviewed, and analysis of sentences. 
Nine pupils. 

2. Three Books af Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry—Completed. 
Two pupils. 

8. Goodrich’s History of the United States—From the period 
of events leading to the Revolution to the close of Lincoln’s 
administration. Seven pupils. 

4. Warren’s Physical Geography, Geology, Hydrography. 
and Meteorology—Completed. Six pupils. 

& Robinson's Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic—Reviewed. 
Six pupils. 

6. Tower's Intellectual Algebra—Commenced. TF aseabas 

7. Wilson’s Outlines of History—Part I. Ancient History, 
completed; Part il. Modern History, completed to the 18th 
eentury. Three pupils. 

8. Class of Beginners in Arithmetic. Ten pupils. 

9. Spelling—From the dictionary in raised print. Nine 
pupils. 

CLASSES TAUGHT BY MISS COLVILLE. 


1. Reading Classes—The first division has reviewed the 
Second Reader, and has since been reading in the Old Curios- 
ity Shop. Seven pupils. 

The second division of the reading class commenced with 
the alphabet, and has completed the First and Second Reader. 
Six pupils. 

#. The spelling class has been spelling in the Union §peller 
words of two and three syllables. Seventeen pupils. 

8. Geography—A Division —Monteith’s Geography com- 
menced and completed, 
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4. Geography—B Division—Monteith’s Common School 
Geography completed. Twelve pupils. 

5. Grammar Class—They haye learned the definitions in 
Kerl’s Primary Grammar, and have been analyzing and parsing 
short sentences. Eleven pupils. 

6. History Class—Quackenboss’ Primary History of the 
United States, commenced and finished. Seven pupils. 

7. B Class in Arithmetic—They have reviewed the fanda- 
mental rules in Fish’s Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic, and 
completed common fractions in the same book. Seven pupils. 

8. O Class in Arithmetic—Have reviewed fractions in the 
Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic, and haye been through 
percentage and interest. Seven pupils. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


Jerome Annis has had two lessons of thirty minutes each 
per week; five hours practice per week, Has finished the 
major scales in three motions, five Ex. in Richardson’s and two 
pieces. 

Amelia Bradley has taken two lessons of thirty minutes 
each per week; five hours’ practice on the organ. Has finished 
all the major and minor scales in six motions and eleyen pieces. 

Beatta Briggs has taken two lessons of thirty minutes each 
per week, and seyen and a half hours’ practice per week. Fin- 
ished the major and minor scales with five pieces. 

Willie Balz has taken two lessons per week of twenty minutes 
each, and had five hours’ practice per week. Taken the major 
scales, similar motion, one Ex. and two pieces. 

Benjamin Cook has had two lessons per week of thirty min- 
utes each, and seyen and a half hours’ practice. Taken the 
major scales in three motions and six pieces. 

James Concly has had two lessons per week of twenty-five 
minutes each, and three-quarters of an hour practice daily. 
Has finished the major scales in four motions with six pieces. 

Ellen Cutler has had two lessons of thirty minutes each per 
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week, and five hours’ practice. Finished major scales in three 
motions, three Ex. and two songs. 

Frederick Crawford has had two lessons of thirty minutes 
each per week. Finished the major scales in two Ex., and 
practiced five hours per week. 

Pupils finished Jousse’s Catechism : 

Ellen Cutler, 
Beatta Briggs, 
Amelia Bradley, 
Joseph Hill, 
Frank Knapp, 
John Smith, 
Jacob Everhart. 

Half through— 

Agatha Kalmbach, 
Christine Smith, 
Martha Lype, 

Alice Duncan, 
Anna Burton, 
Willie Balz, 

Willie Luhlan, 
Ralph Perry, 
Frederich Crawford, 
James Conely, 
Benjamin Cook, 
Jerome Annis, 
Phebe Topler. ’ 

Jacob Everhart has had two lessons per week of thirty min- 
utes each and ten hours’ practice. Finished the major flat 
scales and ten picces. 

Garrett Egan has had one lesson per week of thirty minutes 
and two and one-half hours’ practice per week. Taken threo 
seales. ae 

Joseph Hill has-had two lessons per week of thirty minutes 
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each and seven and one-half hours’ practice per week. Finished 
the major and minor scales in six motions and ten pieces. 

Frank Knapp has bad two lessons of thirty minutes each 
per week and seven and one-half hours’ practice. Finished the 
major and minor scales in six motions and nine pieces. 

Agatha Kalmbach has had two lessons of thirty minutes 
each per week and seven and one-half hours’ practice. Fin- 
ished major and minor scales in six motions and nine pieces. 

Alice Duncan has had two lessons of thirty minutes each 
per week and six and one-quarter hours’ practice per week, 
Taken major scales, three motions, five Ex., and five pieces. 

Willie Luhlan has had two lessons of twenty-five minutes 
each per week and three honr’s practice per week. ‘Taken the 
major scales in three motions, four Ex., and three pieces. 

Martha Lype has had two lessons of one-half hour each per 
week and three and three-fourths hours’ practice. Taken the 
major scales and three songs. 

John Smith has had two lessons of one-half hour each per 
week and seven and one-half hours’ practice per week. Fin- 
ished flat scales in six motions and eight pieces. 

Christine Smith has had two lessons of twenty-five minutes 
each per week and five hours’ practice. Finished the major 
scales in three motions, seyen Hx., and two pieces. 

Louisa Smith has had two lessons per week of thirty minutes 
each, has taken the scales, one instrumental piece, and eleyen 
songs. 

Rosa Morgan has had two lessons per week of one-half hour 
each and five hours’ practice. ‘Taken the major scales in three 
motions and two Ex. 

Phillip Snyder has had one lesson per week of twenty minutes 
and two and one-half hours’ practice. Finished major scales, 
similar motions. 

Ralpn Perry has had one lesson per week of twenty minutes 
each and five hours’ practice. Major scales in two motions and 
one Hx. 
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Ida Pool hus had one lesson of twenty minutes each per 
week and two and one-half hours’ practice. Taken eight scales. 

Phebe Topler has had one lesson per week of thirty minutes 
and fiye hours’ practice. Major scales in two motions and 
three Ex. 

Anna Button has had one lesson per week of thirty minutes 
and five hours’ practice. Taken the major scales in two 
motions and two Ex. 


THE BRASS BAND. 
JULIUS RIOE, TEACHER. 


Joseph Hill—Leader. 

Jake Eyerhart—B flat Cornet. 
William Baltz—ist # flat Alto. 
Frank Knapp—?d £ flat Alto. 
Benjamin Cook—B flat Tenor. 
John Smith—Basso. 

The pieces they play: 
Red-Stocking Quickstep. 

Faust March. 

Singers’ Joy March. 

The Watch on the Rhine March. 
The Last Rose of Summer Quickstep. 
Skating Waltz. 

Technionian Association Waltz. 
Bruder Lustig Galop. 

Once More Galop. 

Ninnetta Polka. 

Spaulding’s Reel. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
JULIUS RIOR, TEACHER. 
Joseph Hill—Zs¢ Violin. 
Battis Briggs—ist Violin. 


Frank Knapp—2d Violin. 
9 
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Jake Everhart—Zrwmpet.— 
John Smith—JSasgo. 


The pieces they play: 
Schntzen’s March. 
Wildfang Galop. 
Reiselieder Waltzes. 
VIOLIN CLASS. 
James Conley. 
Benjamin Cook. 
William Luhlan. 
Alice Duncan. 
Christine Smith. 
Emilius Bradley. 
They play in any key in the first position. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE EXHIBITION HELD IN THE 
CHAPEL JUNE 26ru, 1871: 


1. Brass Band—The Watch on the Rhine. March. 

2. Deaf Mutes at the slates. Six pupils from the class of 
the first year. 

3. Choir—All Among the Barley. 

4. The Deacon’s Sarape. A sign recitation by James Simp- 
son. 

5. Our Way Across the Sea—Tenor and soprano. Miss 
Louise Smith and Mr. Joseph Hill. 

6. Sign Recitation—From Eyangeline. Miss Allie M. Rose. 

7. Orchestra—Reiselieder March. 

8. The Blacksmith—John M. Collard. 

9. There’s Music Everywhere—Quartette. Misses Ellen 
Cutler and Louise Smith, Mr. Joseph Hill and Mr. John P. 
Smith. 

10. Deaf Mutes at the slates—Six pupils of the seventh year. 

11. Sign recitation—June; from Bryant. By Miss Maggio 
Oonnelly. 

12. Woodland Echo—Instrumental. J. Smith. 
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13 Sign recitation—Two glimpses of a Farmer Life. By 
iJacob Garner. 

14. Orchestra—Wildfang Galop. 

15. Sign recitation—The hymn, “ Nearer my God to Thee,” 
in concert, by Misses Smith, Buttolph, Connelly, and Orouch. 

16. Waiting—Song by Miss Louise Smith. 

17. Remarks by members of Examining Committee. 

18. Music by the Blind Band. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING. COMMITTEE 
FOR THE YEAR. 1872. 


To the Frustecs of the Institution for the Education of the Deaf.and Dumb 
and Blind : 
' Having been favored with your invitation to attend the 
closing examination and exercises of the pupils in your Insti- 
tution, at the termination of the school year in the month of 
June last as one of the examining committee, and feeling it to 
be not only a duty but a pleasure to accept of the invitation to 
visit in the semi-official relation one of our noble State institu- 
tions established for the exclusive benefit of two unfortunate 
classes of our fellow creatures, I repaired to the beautiful city 
of Flint on Monday the 24th day of June last, and was most 
Kindly welcomed by Dr. George W. Fish,—an old and yalned 
friend,—one of your number, and Prof. EB. L. Bangs, the able 
Principal of the school, and escorted to the very fine buildings 
erected for the uses of the Institution on acom manding elevation 
overlooking the city, and from which Many fine views are 
obtained. Neyer, prior to this time, having had the opportunity 
of visiting this part of the State, I was agreeably surprised to 
find such ample grounds, and such elegant and commodinus 
buildings, erected by the munificence of the State, to provide 
& suitable education for those deprived of hearing and the 
power of speech, or of the glorious sense of sight, and who other- 
Wise would have been forced to endure the privations and lack 
of knowledge and intelligence that these unfortunate classes 
have in all ages and countries snffered, but which haye been 
ameliorated and scftened by the untiring efforts and labors of 
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a few humane and benevolent individuals, who sought to confer 
these inestimable blessings upon those deprived of the same, and 
which efforts have at last so thoroughly awakened public atten- 
tion, and created such a correct and healthy sentiment, that the 
most liberal measures are now taken to provide a suitable and 
ample education for those who had hitherto been so sadly and 
cruelly neglected. ; 

I was not only rejoiced, but proud to find such noble provis- 
jons made in our own State, and felt sure, as I surveyed the 
grounds and buildings and other outward manifestations of the 
wisdom of the Legislature in adopting means to the desired 
end, that every intelligent citizen who could take a personal 
observation of the same would not only highly approve of all 
that has been done, but would urge the expenditure of such 
farther amounts as are necessary to finish the work so far 
advanced towards completion, and in a corresponding form and 
style to the general plan. A small outlay of money compar- 
atiyely, in the erection of a suitable porch oyer the front 
entrance to the main building, and in the erection of proper 
fences to enclose the grounds, and perhaps in some other minor 
particulars it seemed to me would be sufficient for all external 
purposes for many years to come. 

I am happy to be able also to state in my limited judgment 
that I found, as the examinations of the pupils progressed, that 
this quite extensive expenditure of money for these benevolent 
objects had not been in vain, and that the internal management 
of the Institution, under the care and supervision of Prof. Bangs, 
aided by an intelligent corps of teachers, fully met all my expect- 
ations, and compared fayorably with the means and facilities 
provided by the munificence of the State with which to labor 
for the elevation of our Deaf and Dumb, and Blind to the 
occupation and enjoyment of high social position and respect- 
able station in the useful walks of life. The examinations of 
classes commenced on Tuesday morning, but I found to my 
regret that no other member of the committee was present to 
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share in the labor or enjoy the pleasures of the examinations, 
and in fact no other member made his appearance at the Insti- 
tution until Thursday morning, when the Hon. Z. Brockway, 
Superintendent of the Detroit House of Correction, made his 
appearance and remained until the close of the public exercises, 
which took place on Friday the 28th of June. 

The first class of deaf-mutes examined was composed prin- 
cipally of those last admitted to the Institntion, and those who 
had been but one year under instruction, with two or three 
exceptions who were pupils with less intellect and incapable of 
the advancement made by the large proportion of the inmates 
of the Institution. 

This class was under the tuition of Miss Anna R. Churchill, 
an interesting deaf-mute, and a graduate of the New York 
Institution for the education of the deaf and dumb. The very 
apparent sympathy that existed between teacher and scholars 
when all are alike deprived of the sense of hearing and the 
power of speech, commends in my judgment the policy of 
employing, so far as is practicable, educated deaf-mutes to teach 
those similarly afflicted; and I was pleased to find that this 
policy is largely adopted in your Institution. It is at the best 
a slow and tedious process to communicate learning by the use 
of mere signs and arbitrary characters, entirely unaided by the 
sound and power of the yoice, which conyeys so much by the 
tones and modulations of the same alone. To be sure the deaf 
and dumb are blessed with vision, but much that is speaking in 
the eye to those that are in the enjoyment of all the senses, 
must be lost or of but small comparative value to the mute. 
We who are in the full posession of all the natural faculties of 
man can haye some correct idea of the patience and sympathy 
that must be required to impart knowledge under these obsta- 
cles. It is, very essentially, a labor of love to teach the young 
eyen under the most fayorable circumstances. To contend in 
many instances with stupidity, or obstinacy, or may be a vicious 
or willful child, is indeed a gore trial ; but when the teacher is 
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required to teach those not favored with the ear to hear, and 
without the power to ask a single question in the ordiuary, 
manner, it can be seen how necessary it is that there should be 
the exercise of unwearied patience and indomitable persever- 
ance, combined with a heart-felt sympathy on the part of teachers 
in Institutions for the education of the deafand dumb. This 
class under the instruction of Miss Churchill was examined by 
a review of Dr. Peet’s Elementary Lessons for the deaf and: 
dumb, and gave marked indications that they thoroughly under- 
stood what had been gone over. They also wrote short exercises 
from grammatical symbols ; also formed short sentences based 
npon a word or phrase given to them to be included in the 
sentence. The class was also exercised in some simple examples 
im: both addition and subtraction. The examination was cred- 
itable and satisfactory, and very nearly if not quite equaled 
gumilar examinations in our public scuools. It seemed to me; 
considering the disadvantages under which the pupils labored, 
that it was fully up to the advancement made by scholars 
generally, with the same amount of instruction. Of course 
there were a few of the pupils whose remuining faculties 
seemed to be deadened by the loss of speech and of hearing, who 
exhibited but a very feeble advancement in acquiring knowl- 
edge, but these were quite rare. This was observable to a 
greater or less extent in all the classes, but perhaps no more of 
this was seen than would be 1m an equal number of scholars 
with the same advantages in our public schools. It would not 
to my mind, however, be strange to find more marked and 
glaring instances of a lack of intelligence and understanding 
in such a school, than in schools where the scholars are not 
deprived of any of their faculties. As anexample of this dark- 
ened intellect, I give yow a sentence formed by a pupil in a 
more advanced class. It was required to frame a sentence 
introducing therein an active verb in the passive form. This 
was given: “ A boy fight boy, boy was fight by a boy ;” but lam 
happy to say that these errors were not of frequent occurrence. 
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The next or 7th class examined was divided into divisions A 
and B, the first named taught by Willis Hubbard, and the latter 
by Miss Mary J. Alderman. The pupils in this class have been 
in the Institution, as a general thing, two years, some of them 
three years, and a few but one year. Division B_ being 
composed of the least advanced scholars, was first examined 
and because of the unequal ability of the scholars was subdi- 
yided into the first and second divisions. This division B was 
also examined ina review of Peet’s Elementary Lessons, in pen= 
manship, and in the simple rules of addition and subtraction, 
in arithmetic, but had advanced beyond the class of Miss 
@hurchill, having as a rule spent one more year in the Institu- 
tion. 

The class was also examined in Peet’s Scriptural Lessons, 
which was interesting and satisfactory. Division A of the 7th 
class under the charge of Mr. Hubbard—a semi-mute—was next 
examined, and gave evidence of having been faithfully taught, 
and of being familiar with the studies pursued. Hach one 
wrote in a fair hand his or her name, age, and place of residence. 

They have finished Pect’s Elementary Lessons, gave examples 
in the fundamental rules of arithmetic, except in division, wrote 
some original sentences like the following: “ A few years ago a 
gureless boy dropped his slate on a stone walk and broke it. 
He asked his father to buy him a new one, but his father was 
poor.” One young Miss, who appeared to be an affectionate 
girl, wrote, “Mrs. Bangs is sweet: she loves her sons.” The 
examination of this class was very creditable and especially in 
arithmetic, so far as they had progressed therein. 

Next came the 6th class under the instruction of John J. 
Buchanan, a mute. The pupils in this class have been in the 
Thstitution some three, others four years and one six years. 
They have completed and reviewed the first and second chapters 
of Part IIL of Dr. Peet’s “Course of Instruction.” he first 
chapter is on the history of men, and the other on comparison; 
and the pupils appear to have acquired a familiar knowledge of 
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the subjects embraced in those two chapters. They gave some 
excellent answers in geography (Monteith’s First Lessons, 
finished and reviewed). Quite good results were shown in 
arithmetic through all the fundamental rules, and in Stod- 
dard’s Mental Arithmetic. In Peet’s Scripture Lessons the class 
has advanced as far as section 15, and wrote some yery fair 
short compositions upon the black-boards. The fifth class is 
under the care of W. L. M. Bregg, who is very thorough with his 
pupils who have generally been in the Institution four years; a 
few less, and a few more than that time. The examination 
commenced with a review of “ Monteith’s Youth’s History of 
the United States,” and was highly satisfactory. The questions 
put were varied and profuse, the answers were as a general 
thing, promptly and correctly given. “ What was the fate of 
Hamilton?” is an example of the questions asked: the answer, 
“Killed in a duel by Gen. Aaron Burr,” was immediately given. 
Knox’s Primary Year of the graduated Sunday School text books 
has been studied by this class and the scholars showed a good 
proficiency therein. In arithmetic the examination advanced 
as far as subtraction of fractions. The compositions written 
by this class on words and phrases taken from the text book 
were good and outside of the selections of subjects from the 
text books. Miss Alice R. Holmes, who has been only three 
years in the school, wrote an interesting and humorous account 
of the Cincinnati Conyention and Horace Greeley. She 
exhibited good scholarship, and is possessed of a quick, active 
mind. Two young men, Harry L. Zimmerman and Christian 
Gottweth, gave decided evidences of superior intellect; and in 
fact the whole class, with perhaps an exception or two, bore 
themselyes handsomely through the examination, manifesting 
a thoroughness and perfection—to the extent of the studies 
pursued—worthy of imitation. 

The fourth class came next; teacher W. A. Cochrane. ‘There 
were also seyeral yery excellent scholars in this class. Indeed 
all of them gaye assurance that their teacher was faithful. The 
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class was perhaps the best equalized of any in the Institution, 
which is saying much where such efforts haye been put forth 
throughout the entire school in this direction, and especially 
where it is considered that the course in the school is limited 
toa given number of years, and when they haye expired, the 
scholars must be removed therefrom. However this may oper- 
ate in some cases, it can be seen at a glance that this system 
must be pursued in order that the benefits of the school may 
be enjoyed by all requiring or needing its assistance. The 
extreme time—eight years, I belieye,—which a pupil is permit- 
ted to pass in the Institution, serves, as a general rule, to com- 
plete the entire course pursued. Some very fine recitations 
were given by this class upon the History of the World. In 
geography it has advanced through the subject of South 
America. In the beginning of philosophy it passed an excellent 
examination, and in fractions it has progressed finely, the most 
of them have finished fractions and denominate numbers. 
Some have nearly completed the book and a very few were still 
upon the four fundamental rules. ‘They were practiced in 
writing exercises in their own language upon stories and facts 
given to them, and also in writing original compositions on 
yarious subjects which were very creditable. 

The third class was composed of but nine scholars. It is 
taught by Mr. Wm. H. Brennan who is a thorough and com- 
petent teacher. The studies pursued were Monteith’s Manual 
of Geography, Swift’s First Lessons in Natural Philosophy, 
“Parley’s Common School History of the World,—commenced 
in January last; arithmetic as far as common fractions, 
Scripture Lessons, and in writing answers to questions and 
topics chosen from their studies. In Natural Philosophy Miss 
Martha J. Hitchcock, only 15 years of age, gave @ very intelli- 
gent description of the inclined plane ; also wrote well on the 
subject of velocity; and apon the subject and power of the 
wedge, Miss Mary Iola De Camp gave a very fair description. 
The whole class in fact gave evidence of good proficiency in 
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their studies. ‘The second class, under the care of Austin W. 
Mann, came next in the examination. In Monteith’s Manual 
of Geography the examination was: excellent. The class 
exhibited thoroughness and exactitude, and a yery correct 
understanding of the subject. If my memory is-not at fault, 
not a single incorrect answer was given to any question asked. 
Then came Goodrich’s Common School History of the World, 
which had been studied and reviewed. The scholars wrote 
synopses of some of the subjects in their own language. Very 
fair examples of this mode of writing upon the characters and 
subjects studied in this history were given by them, and ina 
clear and correct manner. One wrote upon Confucius and 
Solomon, another in relation to the Savior, another upon 
Xerxes, another of Darius, of the Deluge, and a very fine pro- 
duction was given upon the character of Queen Semiramis. 
In natural philosophy the class gave marked evidences of pro- 
ficiency and of an intelligent understanding of the subject. A 
recitation in which the forces of cohesion and gravitation were 
composed, was very handsomely done. Also one upon the 
clock and pendulum, and another upon the line of direction, 
were very fair. The examination in arithmetic was very cred- 
itable, and in penmanship the class was very good. 

The first class, under the instruction of Thomas L. Brown— 
a deaf-mute—came upon the platform lastly on Wednesday 
P. M., and closed the examination of the deaf and dumb pupils. 
Mr. Brown has, I believe, taken this class through its entire 
course. Heis,in my judgment, a capital teacher, and evidently 
well fitted to impart instruction to his scholars. There is in 
him a force and energy of character that infuses itself into the 
minds of his pupils that is irresistible. He evidently loves his 
work and his class,—indeed the entire school; and he is much 
beloved in return. A large proportion of this class have spent 
the prescribed term of eight years, and were about to bid fure- 
well to the school and return home to their friends. ‘To them 
it was a graduation from the Institution—from the place where 
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their minds have been awakened from the darkness of obscured 
sense, and where they havespent many happy hours.with their 
teachers and schoolmates, being fitted to enjoy with their fellow 
creatures comparatively the blessings of a good education and 
the enlightenment of the immortal mind. The class was first 
examined in Qoodrich’s History of England; some yery good 
productions were written by members of the class upon various 
ebaracters who have flourished, and upon great eyents and 
subjects mentioned in English History. For example, Miss 
Marion E. Crouch, only five years in the institution, wrote well 
npon the subject of Magna Charta and the character of Queen 
Blizabeth. Itis due to the other members of the class, however, 
to state that Miss Crouch did not become amute until she was 
some eight or'ten years of age. She can still, but in an imper- 
fect manner, speak some words, but is entirely deaf. Good 
productions were also given by nearly all of the class,—upon 
the“ @unpowder Plot” by James Simpson, upon the “Drnids” 
by D. Sidney Rector Jx., upon the character of “ Canute” by 
Frank Eggleston, and upon that of Oliver Cromwell by Delos 
Simpson. A large number of questions were asked and 
answered from ‘“Well’s Science of Familiar Things.” The 
answers were characterized by a familiar knowledge of the 
subjects upon which the questions were put. The examina- 
tion in anatomy, hygiene, and physiology was very interesting 
and highly satisfactory. The number and descriptions of the 
bones in the human body, by Miss Crouch ; upon the digest- 
ive organs, by Delos Simpson; upon the muscles, by James 
Simpson; upon the heart and its functions, by D. Sydney 
Rector, Jr.; upon the vocal organs, by Frank Eggleston; and 
“upon the brains, by Frank F. Andrews, were most excellent 
recitations, and each and every of them evinced a very thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject, so far as the pupils had made 
ita study. hisclass had studied Robinson’s Practical Arith- 
metic and Davies’ Hlementary Algebra. Not much time, how- 
ever, hat’ been given to the latter-named branch; but in arith- 
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metic the class gave evidence of progress and a thorough 
understanding of that branch of learning. In pennmanship 
the class was excellent. Many specimens were exhibited which 
would have been creditable in a writing school. Some excel- 
lent compositions were written by several members of the class. 
In some way, just how, not now recellected, the word 
“revenge” was used by a member of the class. Upon being 
asked what revenge is, the pupil at once wrote out the follow- 
ing definition and answer to the question: “‘ Revenge’ is the 
feeling which causes a person to injure another one who 
has done him a wrong. It is notright to be revengeful, and is 
against God’s commands. The reason why is well shown in the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, where we pray that God may for- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors. Now, if we retain 
feelings of revenge against them, how can we hope that God 
ean forgive us for our sins?” It was stated in the report of 
the teacher that no pains had been spared to keep the class 
posted in the current items of news, and to fit them for society 
and for the practical walks of life, and that their moral train- 
ing had not been entirely overlooked. Your committee take 
great pleasure in saying that, so far as we could observe, this 
report is entirely correct. It is not believed that the like 
number of pupils can be found in any of our higher institu- 
tions of learning who will excel this class in these respects. 
They appear to be not only prepared for the practical duties of 
life, but to be ornaments in society. When we reflect that 
were it not for the facilities afforded by this Institution, con- 
fided to your care by the representatives of the people, these 
persons who have been deprived of a share of the natural gifts 
to man, must have passed their lives without learning, and 
even without a knowledge of the common affairs of life, except 
such as might be dimly conveyed to their clouded understand- 
ings by the rude and unsystematic signs of their friends. We 
ought to feel the liveliest gratitude that the means have been 
provided for their rescue from that condition to which they 
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would otherwise have been consigned. The process is tedious 
and requires unintermitted exertions, but the promptings of a 
truly benevolent and Christian spirit should urge us on to the 
highest possible attainments for these children and youths. 
They are entitled to our warmest sympathies, and no reason- 
able efforts should be spared for their education and moral 
training, and thus to release them partially from the darkness 
of ignorance and mental weakness. In your Institution these 
blessings are being bestowed with a lavish hand, and it is to 
be fondly hoped that no policy may ever prevail that shall 
lessen our charitics in this direction, for we should remember 
that we are not only conferring upon these helpless ones the 
bright gifts that should brighten up and shine upon the rug- 
ged path of human life, but the soul is being enriched in many 
instances, no doubt, with a knowledge of the Divine Savior, and 
the work of His atonement which shall, beyond this life, event- 
nate in opening the ear to hear the welcome of Heaven, and 
in unloosing the tongue to sing the praises of the Redeemer 
in His eternal kingdom. 

An hour or two in the forenoon of Thursday was spent with 
the class of semi-mutes, who are under a course of training by 
Mr. George L. Brockett, who attends to this duty exclusively. 
It was astonishing to see what might be accomplished by con- 
stant drill and persevering efforts. The views of the commit- 
tee in relation to this specialty are given in the paper 
herewith submitted, wrilten by Mr. Brockway, who was 
present and took part in observing the exhibition of those 
whose power of speech is not wholly lost, and in testing the 
value of lip-reading by this portion of your pupils. The 
remainder of the day was spent in attending upon the examin- 
ation of the blind pupils, of whom there were twenty-eight in 
all. Their intellectual and moral training is committed to 
Miss S. M. Hoagland and Miss Mary Oolville. The examin- 
ation commenced, as with the deaf and dumb, with the 
youngest, and those who had been tho shortest time under 
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instruction. Miss Colville was their teacher. Exercises in 
reading were given to those who had commenced with the 
alphabet and had advanced as far as through the First and 
Second Readers. Books with the raised letters for the use of 
the blind were of course used, and it was truly surprising to 
witness the facility with which even these young beginners 
eould read by passing their fingers over the letters. It is not 
extravagant to suy that these blind pupils read with uearly or 
quite as much ease and rapidity as scholars of the same age in 
our public schools, and who have been under instruction for 
no longer time. Miss Colville also examined classes of young 
beginners in Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic, in Peter 
Parley’s History of the World, in Monteith’s First Lessons, 
and in his Manual of Geography; in mental arithmetic, and 
in grammar. The want of suitable text-books printed in 
raised letters is still felt as a serious drawback. This difficulty, 
with the inability on the part of some of the blind pupils to 
read fluently, makes it an imperious necessity that the lessons 
to be learned must be read and repeated to the scholars, again — 
and again, with care and deliberation, until the substance is 
retained in the minds of the learners. ‘This requires patience, 
as well as time, on the part of the teacher, and strict attention, 
with a retentive memory, on the part of the scholars. The 
joss of sight no doubt quickens and enlarges the other senses, 
and necessarily the memory is sharpened and strengthened by 
this mental process. Miss Colville appeared to be well-fitted 
for the task assigned to her, in teaching the young and inex- 
perienced who are afflicted with the loss of sight. 

At last came a long, varied, and exhaustive examination, by 
Miss Hoagland, of her class, in the higher branches of learn- 
ing. To say that the examination was satisfactory, is buta 
feeble expression of the delight and pleasure experienced by 
your committee in witnessing this striking evidence of the fuet 
that the blind may be educated to a high standard of excel- 
lence. Miss Hoagland is, in the judgment of your committee, 
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pre-eminently qualified for the noble work she has in hand. 
Qlasses were examined in natural philosophy, physiology, 
geometry, Davies’ Legendre, in algebra, intellectual arithmetic, 
and geography. ‘here were found, of course, as there always 
- are in all public schools, some scholars of less ability to learn 
than others; but, as a rule, these blind pupils exhibited a com- 
prehension and understanding of their studies that was quite 
astonishing. The power of the mind to retain with such 
fallness and perfection, and to repeat with such clearness 
knowledge thus obtained, was truly surprising. The 
yarious classes acquitted themselyes creditably. So retentive 


were the memories of most of the pupils, that they could 
state with precision lengthy and difficult problems in geom- 
etry; and, after once reading by the teacher of intricate arith- 
metical problems,—a different one to each member of the 
¢lass,—they would, after a short consideration of the same 
repeat the problem given to him or her, and give a correct 
solution of the same. ‘The following is an instance which was 
repeated, then analyzed and correctly solved in the manner 
described, although not as difficult as some others that were 
also solyed as easily as the example given: 
“Hxample 13.—A person possessed a certain capital, which 
he placed out at a certain rate of interest. Another person, 
who possessed ten thousand dollars more than the first, and 
who put out his capital at one per cent more advantageously, 
had an income greater by eight hundred dollars. A third 
person, who possessed fifteen thousand dollars more than 
the first, putting out his capital at two per cent more 
advantageously, had an income greater by one thousand fiye 
hundred dollars. Required the capital of the three persons 
and the rates of interest.” 

Tostruction in yocal and instrumental music has been given 
to the blind pupils by Miss Minnie Collar, and some very cred- 
itable performances were giyen on the piano by some of them, 


and some good yoices were discovered among the singers. 
me 
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There has also been organized and trained a brass band of 
blind performers, and instruction upon the violin had also 
been given to several pupils. Their music at the public exer- 
cises on the next day was, in the judgment of your committee, 
creditable, and especially so considering the comparatively 
small amount of practice that had been had upon their instru- 
ments. There seemed to be accuracy in the performance, and 
the players entered into the spirit of the music with great ani- 
mation. This will at least afford amusement to the pupils, 
and will serve to cultivate a refined taste; and where the in- 
struction is thorough, and sufficient time is given to practice 
upon their instruments, it may be made, to those who can learn 
to play or sing well, a source of profit, and furnish them with 
the means of supporting themselves after leaving the Institu- 
tion; which no doubt is, and ought to be, one of the grand 
objects in view in the establishment and perpetuation of this 
noble Institution. Your committee observed in this respect 
with great pleasure the means that have been proyided to give 
to the male pupils the benefits of learning a mechanical trade 
The shops that haye already been erected, and in which the 
boys are instructed in the manufacture of furniture and boots 
and shoes, and perhaps in some other branches of industry, 
are in our opinion necessary adjuncts to the successful work- 
ing of your Institution, and will subservye the highest good of 
those who at length are to go forth into the busy world to 
struggle with others more highly favored with the natural gifts 
common to man, for a comfortable and respectable support, and 
we cannot refrain from saying that it is highly desirable that 
the Legislature should, with liberality, make all the necessary 
appropriations to carry forward successfully this essential part 
of your plans for these unfortunate ones. 

The afternoon of Friday, the fourth and last day spent by 
your committee at the Institution, was occupied by a public 
exhibition by the pupils of both branches. It was designed 
by the Principal and his associates to furnish a pleasing and 
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popular entertainment to the people who might be present, and 
to give them some evidence of what was being done for the 
education and moral improvement of these children of misfor- 
tune. Perhaps it does not come within our province to report 
especially upon the public exhibition, yet we cannot well refrain 
from saying that it was a decided success. The pleasant and 
commodious chapel was filled to overflowing, and many .were 
forced to leave the building for want of room. The exercises 
were opened by the playing of a march by the brass band, com- 
posed entirely by blind pupils. It was well executed and 
elicited much applause. 

Then followed a large variety of exercises, by both the blind 
and mutes. We will not undertake to describe in detail the 
entire exhibition, tut there are a few things worthy of mention 
and record. A class of mutes, composed of three young ladies 
and four young men, gave specimens of composition upon the 
blackboard upon subjects given out by persons in the audience. 
They were of course written out without any previous knowl- 
edge of what the subjects would be. Among the subjects and 
characters named for this exercise were the following: “ Hor- 
ace Greeley,” “General Grant,” “ Chicago,” “Anna Dickin- 
son” and “ Bismarek.” Someof the responses were very char- 
acteristic, and indeed all of them were creditable to the pupils. 
The writers were all from the oldest class of mutes in the 
Institution, and the most of them were about to graduate 
therefrom. 

The scene of “ Christ Stilling the Tempest ” (as recorded in 
the Gospels), was given to one of the young ladies (a mute) in 
pantomine. Her signs and gestures were yery significant and 
impressive. It was interpreted by Professor Bangs as it pro- 
eeeded. 

“The Suffering of Housekeeping” was given by a young 
lady (a mute), in avery humorousand telling way. Her story, 
in the silent language of signs and motions, needed no inter- 
Pretation. The meaning was so thoroughly conyeyed that the 
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simplest could not fail at once to appreciate it, and the andi- 
ence greeted the happy performer with great applause. 

The stealing of a water-melon by a negro boy was given by 
a young man (a mute), in a very telling manner. Also, “An 
Imaginary Farmer” was given by another young man in an 
excellent way. The sharpening of his scythe, his morning 
and other work of a farmer were presented in an inimitable 
style. One of the most effective things was the rendering by 
four young (mutes) ladies the beautiful hymn, “I Would Not 
Live Always,” read by Professor Bangs as the recitation pro- 
ceeded. It was beautiful, and many were moyed to tears. 

At the close of the public exercises diplomas were presented 
to those who had remained in the Institution the allotted 
number of years, and were about to go forth for “ weal or woe,” 
to take their places in the active scenes of human existence, 
and to suffer with and like others the privations of a life of 
hardship and toil, or to enjoy the pleasures of a well-spent and 
useful life in comfort and happiness. No doubt many a silent 
aspiration was breathed forth on that interesting and mem- 
orable occasion that the blessings of Heayen might descend 
apon and remain with that interesting group. It is only nec- 
essary to add in conclusion that the utmost kindness and atten- 
tion was paid to us by the Principal, his associates in the intel- 
lectual management and moral training of the pupils under 
their care; by the officers of the Institution and the Matron, 
for which we express our warmest thanks, and shall ever cherish 
the liveliest recollection of the pleasure experienced in this 
visit to the Michigan Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind, and can most cheerfully and sincerely assure you 
that we conceive it to be an Institution that reflects much 
credit upon the State; that it is in the care of an able and 
faithful Principal, and that it has proved and will continue to 
be of inestimable value to those who have been and who will 
hereafter be the recipients of its blessings. 

G. T. GRIDLEY. 
Z. R. BROCKWAY. 


REPORT ON ARTICULATION. 


BY Z. R. BROCKWAY. 


The committee entered upon their examination of the artic- 
ulative method with deep interest, because of the discussions 
recently had in some quarters relating thereto; which discus- 
sions seem to indicate a disposition on the part of some intel- 
ligent teachers to return to this original method as practiced 
by teachers from John, Bishop of Hagulstad, in 699, down to 
Abbe de l’Epee, the Braidwoods and Abbe Sicard, who lived and 
taught from 1760 to 1800. All teachers of any note, within 
the period above indicated, taught articulation and lip-reading 
with more or less of success, but none of them, it is believed, 
confined their instructions to this method alone; therefore, 
while the committee were much interested, they had no well 
defined idea as to the true place for articulation among the 
several methods in use. 

The class brought before us for examination is under the 
charge of Mr. G. L. Brockett, and, when full, numbers 29, 
namely: eleven females and eighteen males. But five were 
absent, among them Miss E. Smith, reported to be the most 
proficient member in articulation and lip-reading. The ages 
of the twenty-four examined ranges from eleyen to twenty 
years, and they have been under instruction from one to four 
years each. Of the twenty-four examined, seven can articulate 
or read the lips well enough to be of some service to them in 
ordinary communication where dactylology or signs are not 
available. If these were shut up to this means they would 
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probably soon acquire still greater facility. Mvery membor of 
the class is a semi-mute, and of the seven before slluded to, all or 
nearly all have had much experience in articulation previous to 
their deafness, and some of them still retain partial hearing abil- 
ity. The whole amount of time devoted to articulative instruc- 
tion is five hours each day, which, divided among the twenty- 
nine scholars, gives only about ten minutes foreach. Then the 
small benefit to be derived from so brief a period of instruction 
must be nearly neutralized by the other and more elaborate 
class instruction in dactylology and the sign language, and by 
the constant communication of the pupils with each other by 
these means. For these reasons there was not exhibited to the 
committee so great progress in articulation and lip-reading as 
their desires had led them to hope for, though the capability of 
Mr. Brockett, the teacher, as well as his patience and perse- 
yerance in his onerous duties, and also the manifest affection 
between him and his pupils, elicits our highest commendation. 

There seems to be a necessary antagonism between articula- 
tion and the other methods of instruction. Pupils, when with 
each other or with those versed in the methods, doubtless com- 
municate most readily by the latter, and therefore they derive 
the best benefit of intellectual development for the time; but 
this is of diminished value to them when thy-graduate into 
society where they can only communicate by writing, which 
is a slow and tedious and often impossible process. On the 
other hand, the ability to articulate alone would seem to be of 
almost inestimable value for the ordinary social intercourse ; 
and if there can be added the power to read the lips readily, 
these together would seem to be advantages unequaled by any 
others possible to obtain. Yet, since to acquire these arts very 
perfectly, pupils must be depriyed of other means of commu- 
nicating, their intellectual development during the school years 
must suffer thereby, a loss which compensates, it is alleged, for 
any benefits likely to come subsequently from articulation and 
lip-reading. 
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The committee are of opinion that the means of communi- 
cation haye much to do with the deyelopment of the intellect- 
ual capacity of individuals and of the race, and that there is no 
period in the life when possibility of improvement is gone. 
Therefore it seems of the greatest importance to confer upon 
the pupils of the Institution the best possible means of com- 
municating with such people as they may meet after they leave 
school and mingle in society at large. 

The committee commend the management of the Institu 
tion for carrying forward the two methods of instruction, and 
for their care that the innovation (articulation) shall not 
be allowed to interfere with the good work already going for- 
ward; but they venture to suggest that a still more thorough 
experiment with the articulative method shall be made which 
shall include both semi-mutes and congenitals as well, and 
that more time shall be deyoted to their instruction. 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS, YEAR ENDING 
JUNE, 1872. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
OLASS VIII. 
Taught by Miss Annie R. Churchill. 


T 
NAMES OF PUPILS. IME UNDER 


INSTRUCTION 
Hdwand¥W onmanvese sk oe ee ea oe ees 1 year. 
JMiigin AMIN INO. - sa seee see eone cee eyo esSe 0 
OliverP. Moses! ==. === 225-25 e = aoe see eee Bigs ict 
UTES BON Reac- oer = ore Sa soe Seecase scat Tare 
BeeMioyisiBristoly. 225-28 ase ee eee ee iL 
iid wink Orla === 2 ean eee ae TI 
George Ma Readin gi on-scene sec e eee eee 1 
PZ ZINOy ROU. ees noes es So eee eee ee ee name? 
(Chauncey Hadides o.oo 2 ee eee eee ee iV 
Manpare fMiciWellene ee ae aaa e ne er a ee ee ese 
EN OTA AM OTC es oo Soe se ne ee ee ee 1 ia 
Mary SY pHen ~. eae- mes ec saesee seen eee oe HH aift 
Cora Potter_------- aaa as ete een eds tage ly oe 
Hlizabeth Kern__-_-_- me ome Sa ope aa a meee He 
Gracei@hamberlwiny=---5 4. se eee gee eee ose 14 « 
Miran ces cAVaWinitn eyes je aes ees ae eke co 3 years 
Hessio RiGhaTdsOn eases Hae eee ge 2 Ces 


Boys, 9; girls, 8. Total 17. 
STUDIES. 


1. Dr. H. P. Peet's Hlementary Lessons.—As far as page 148 
and reviewed. 
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2. Bxercises in Writing—From grammatical symbols. 
8. Original sentences on given words and phrases. 
4. Exercises in simple addition and subtraction. 


CLASS VII—DIVISION B. 
Taught by Miss Mary Alderman. 


The pupils in this class are of unequal ability, for which 
reason the class has been divided into two divisions. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


NAMES OF PUPILS. ae 
i zabeths Wathechitae soe. seee eee eee VeaTe 
Irena) Bloods. <2 <3 oa 2 ene He 5 anen ese nces = cese pis 
ManysAmmoblOlan ds 22 tet samme eee re PS 
Wnigaiegen Gee anaes a ee eens er set 
Mroutaya Walliams: <3 2-2. See a a ee By 
Robert: Dwyer. 5-2.-.2--- 26 a By a 
George Nowrisyo2s< 38 2 se ee ee 3, 

SECOND DIVISION. 

NAMES OF PUPILS. Et aetachtalade 
Joanna Wullivans2222 25522-2522 eee ee 3 years. 
Sarah Me @lellans = <2 2-22-22 Soe eee ene aoe 
AAG SQUUTES O B oo eRe Eee Ses seeenee ee 1 year. 
@axolinewHMleischhnt 222 24-522" See aS 
Bl loncivkt CeUGer ees ae one ae rea ee as 
dai Cooke= 22222 2 was 22 Sanne ase San ee eee 2 years. 
Bball wRusselle = = oe nee ee ee ee wes 
Ralpbmurnchios. 22.2 25 = ae eae ee eee 1 year. 
IAN bentiS DENCE sas Saeco eee en ee | area 
Walliamipelilesas = ses eS ee. eee 2 years 

Boys, 7; girls, 10. ‘Total, 17. 

STUDIES. 


i. Dr. Peet’s Elemetary Lessons—Two hundred pages and 
reviewed. 

2. Dr. Peet’s Scripture Lessons—Section I. to Section VIL., 
with answers to the questions. 
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3. Arithmetic—Exercises in addition and subtraction. 


4. Penmanship. 

5. Some exercises in grammatical symbols. 

The second division have gone over seyenty-four pages in 
Peet’s Elementary Lessons. Some can add in simple addition. 


CLASS VII—DIVISION A. 


Taught by Willis Hubbard. 


NAMES OF PUPILE. 


INSTRUOTION 
Damestel nl’ 35 - ses cana aaakes dss s2Sn eee ee 2 years. 
WWalliamyaA., Ih wikie=== 282s =seews =e Seoneosoeaees ee Pe 
TanitOb LGM OWye an eens Jose coc sere cae seo PA ae 
MiouisiiNeck: -he= ee san oe ae ee oe oe se 
MEV On yA Ci as aoe en ee oe eee ee Pie: 
OWarlessHaagentees oso sees anee seen cea eee Zee 
Preston pReMmyico ens a ne oe eee ee Bh 
MarytA. BOWE s22-.-2s22csss2cscena see See a 
ManvchiBarbelise Sao estan cane ones ae eee ee Phe 
pNICeR MORIN S=2chs eo=saheseeeee see ee oe a 
Meebo ensign. - 5 9 =n. ee see een men seen gh ks 
IDO O10) Cheeta ee ee ee ey ty ee ge Ph 
TOTO MC OC yin ee Se t= Nie eee oe 1 year. 
NaLanCA lye eat. Soe ese ee eee 2 years. 
RollysR. Mancyee. sy 22a! ae See eee as cee Semen Oem 
HET OPA MENT Ch COG Knees aaa ee eS ely 


Boys, 7; girls, 9. Total, 16. 
STUDIES. 


1. Dr. Peet's Hlementary Lessons—Finished and reviewed 
fyom page 130. It has been a daily exercise to haye the pupils 
write original sentences on words and phrases taken from this 
book. 

2. Arithmetic.—Daily exercise in addition, substraction, and 


multiplication. Very few practical examples haye yet been 
given them. 
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3. Dr. Peet’s Scripture Lessons.—The first part and four 
sections of the second part have been studied and reviewed. 

4. Composition.—In this line, writing short stories, given to 
them in the sign language, has been the principal exercise. 
Letter-writing monthly. 

5. Penmanship.—Exercises with the pen occasionally. 


CLASS VL 
Taught by John J. Buchanan. 

NAMES OF PUPILS. Beit Bal 
Bam ete) on ane es ee ee 4 years. 
TES VL Oe VGN GT a ee Bias 
Etrbents Millenenses see ee ee Ree ee 4 
JameselMiatthGws,.2=-.2 25 es = oe 3 
HupenesBY Wrainl £ 22-2525 eos Soe see ee Sues 
James Ey Alexander ..----..--- Se ee ee 3 
(@hanleseMismsby alll eee ne ee 4 
RleniyPAn derso nes ae 320 ao Se ee 3 
Ohrar] cbHHeeYianwood=@ === 2s-c- co). 0 52 eee 3 
GlenitSaptenleeses2 26 2. = See 4 
@larlesiMeeAiken. = 22 <7 ee 4 
oO HTS PIN ES LY pee eee 3 
(leoroen ee bays ee oe ane e ae ee 3 
EivarAm Miler aee soa See a 4 
Wanya@ 0) eck6p 8-252 aoe eee hae eee eee 2 
Phebe CG eee tee See ae ee 4. ss 
WllenwA® Clarks see = eee ee 6 
ATIMiey bi sohen's 5-2 Ss Se ee ae ee 3 


Boys, 14; girls, 4. Total, 18. 


STUDIES. 

1. Dr. Peet's Course of Instruction—Part III. to page 5%, 
embracing the first chapter, on the history of man, and the 
second chapter, on comparison. The class have completed and 
reviewed the two chapters. 
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2. Geography—Monteith’s First Lessons finished and re- 
yiewed. ‘The class have been exercised on maps and in draw- 
ing maps with crayons. 

8. Arithmetic—Exercises in addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division. Robinson’s Progressive Table Book to 
page 61. The class have been exercised on examples given 
from Stoddard’s Mental Arithmetic. 

4. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons—Part II. from Section 1 
to Section 15. 

5. Composition.—Occasional exercises in stories and forming 
sentences on given words and phrases, and letter-writing 


monthly. 
OLASS VY. 
Taught by W. L. M. Breg. 

NAMES OF PUPILS. ee 
Mbacobe Gann Ore see e eee are ee ee ee eee 3 years. 
pre n Os Ode8 ae Seat oe aa en 4 ¢ 
MARDI as; Wei brO Wl ob oes - = oso rea a ee 5 
Gaorreu) untene ss. 225 setae asa fen 
WWalliam Gibneyese= 2 = oe =e ee eae Be 1 year. 
MT arrison li, ZAMMeNMAN 22s. - 2s ae seo eee 4 years. 
BOR NSkO. 400] by sae ee eae a ee eee 4 « 
WarlesyNQuKelloges<: 28. <se5 oe ego son ee Diente 
edward Wy, Vantliveryins 02. ao se as an ae 4 
aGhrishianwGotiwerthwessone-26 o2-6 3 ae ee Ae ase 
PNULe MALY ARORG S22 oe ore cee eee eae aa ee 4s 
siheress Rioters: 62.6.2 2s. oka eo Se 4 
JALIL TEQUNe e es ee oo ec ee eee 3 
Bini AWAS 3 OnannON ee ene < aa ee ao een ae & & 
Mstih tds MuOTEN eT as ena eee 6 
Aitiigyd WISTS (ees alee oe Be Ona 55 oie See ee oe 7 


Boys, 10; girls, 6. Total 16. 


* Has been nearly three years in the Wisconsin Institution. 
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STUDIES. 


1. Monteith’s Youth's History of the United States—Vin- 
ished and reviewed. 

2. Knox's Primary Year of the Graduated Sunday School 
Text Books—Studied and reviewed as far as Lesson XX VI. 

8. Dr. Peet's Course of Instruction—Part III. The class 
have gone through and reviewed the development of the verb. 

4, Robinson's Rudiments of Written Arithmetic—Some of 
the class have mastered subtraction of fractions, while others 
have not proceeded beyond subtraction. 

5. Composition—Writing original sentences on words and 
phrases taken from their text books. Letter-writing monthly. 
From time to time original compositions haye been written 
upon the slate. 


CLASS IY. 
Taught by W. A. Cochrane. 

NAMES OF PUPILS. ee ee 
‘Mary Weckerwyeys. ss: f.cnomee seo Se ee oe 5 years. 
Miran ceswMneD chloe = 25 Aeon ee oe Ree Sas 
OnvillarGatohellse sate oe ee oe eee ANS 
Wiz 216 Cee EES Fas ee Pema ee. Pe cin ae os 2 ye 
Wilaiienn cy eee aes o ce teen ee sata > 
J Nbeabiigtt: Wp NO ND Poe eee See ean eee ene Boe bes 
May ARIS Hell soo hy Sey 5 36 ee 1 year. 
Mary ©. Whise ..--.----- ude ia ee eee ee 5 years. 
JONNRAMS DROW se essen ek aso ae 5 ee aes y 
JonnaWpekootews +252 525. as oa eee Des 
Charlesshinldebrandtiessseseese ee eee ee oe ae eee Die Ss 
John Rear ses ee eer eee 5 
\WilliamvAgiRian'spach ise. 52-6 seep ee 5 
John DD; Mellen e ees = ee eee ee 4 

Boys, 8; girls, 6. Total, 14. 

STUDIES. 


t. Monteith’s Geography.—tThe class commenced in Septem- 
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ber at the subject of South America on page 63, aud have 
advanced as far as the bottom of page 94. Both the maps and 
descriptive portions have been studied. 

2. History of the World—At the opening of the school 
year in September last, the class commenced at the beginning 
of the history, and have gone as far as the middle of page 42. 

3. Philosophy.—From the beginning of the book to page 69. 

4. Arithmetic—The more advanced portion of the class 
have nearly completed the book. ‘Some are still on the four 
fundamental rules. 

5. Scripture Lessons.—Every Monday morning the class 
have had a lesson in the Bible, using the Scripture Lessons as 
atext book. They commenced at page 15 and ended at the 
middle of page 40. 

6, Language—The class have had various language exer- 
eises each day through the year, such as writing out, in their 
own langnage, stories and facts given to them by the teacher 
in the sign language, composing sentences from given words 
and phrases, and original compositions on various subjects. 


CLASS III. 
Taught by Wiliam H. Brennan. 


NAMES OF PUPILS. Pattie 
VEU 8 B10 cota ene ease oe eee seer ae 6 years. 
TWh dete eetad Om eee oer sr eee See eerie Gres 
AUDI OSD C Enatt le Baca aie Meee Sos Sees sae > telat 
Rar ALCUC EES OV osname ake een eee ee 
Wiliam WON GU Se commer ne eee a ae 6. 
Paras i ted OL ee mene oe ote ee as eee (Fae 
PlGnnymB Denliye eee ceeae = on eee ao Se Cac’ 
Biitiermieliss Non thitp pass apie eee ea em a Ses 
EN bartias O yerahite = s— epee ee ee Se gy 


Girls, 4; boys, 5. Total, 9. 
STUDIES. 


1. Geography.—Monteith’s Manual of Geography, from 
Page 62 to page 91. 
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2. Natural Philosophy.—sSwift’s First Lessons, from page 5 
to page 78. Commenced Noy. 29th, 1871. 

8. History—Parley’s Common School History of the World, 
from Chapter II. to Chapter X., and from Chapter XLYI. to 
Chapter LITT. Commenced January 3d, 1872. 

4. Arithmetic.—Exercises in common fractions. 

&. Dr, Peet’s Scripture Lessons—Completed and reyiewed. 

6. Letter- Writing—Kyery month. 

7. Miscellaneous Questions and Answers—On topics chosen 
from their studies. 


CLASS II. 
Taught by Austin W. Mann. 


NAMES OF PUPILS. Pebbeirhdaeiena 
ISAT Ch als Dy eee eee eee ee ee -- 5 yeurs. 
Plas sl ran ili os 2p ce 9 eet hms 
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James Gibney fe 225 2 = a= saan eee ee tae 1 year. 
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Josep hteElallntax Stes <-  ceeere aeee ee gs 
Bowerman 228-2 asco. 2 <b a eee ‘ee 
ROWNEW se RiCrsONnn aot ee ae oe Serr eee 8 
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Alexa VIE MW an tate. = ae ae a 7 
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Boys, 10; girls, 4. Total, 14. 


STUDIES. 


1. Monteith’s Manual of Geography—Finished and reviewed 
from Lesson 30 to Lesson 141, with some of the least important 


*One year at the Indiana Institution. 
+ Five years in the Wisconsin Institution. 
$ Absent. 
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lessons omitted. The reviewing has been mostly confined to 
leading and important questions. 

2. Goodrich’s Common School History of the World—Thirty- 
six lessons studied and reviewed. 

The pupils are exercised in writing a synopsis of the lessons 
and subjects in their own language. This exercise has a two- 
fold use. It tests the capability of each to use language cor- 
rectly and independently of the language of the text books, 
and it proves to what extent the full scope of each lesson is 
comprehended by them. The memorizing process is to a large 
extent confined to the facts and incidents, leaving their repro- 
duction to the language of the pupil. 

8. Parker’s First Lessons in Natural Philosophy—Nine les- 
sons studied and reviewed. 

4. Arithmetic.—One division of the class has used Robinson’s 
Progressive Arithmetic, while the other has used the Rudi- 
mentary Series. The attainments are uneyen. Each pupil is 
allowed to go as far as his capabilities will carry him. 

5. Sunday Study.—Knox’s Primary Year of the Graduated 

- Sunday School text books. Twenty-three Sunday lessons 
studied and reviewed, commencing with the seventh and end- 
ing with the thirtieth. 

6. Compositions and Sentence-Writing—The class have 
been exercised in writing on subjects given them by the teacher, 
or on those of theirown choosing. Short biographical sketches 
of a few prominent living Americans have been written by 
them. Words have been given them, mostly from Goodrich’s 
History, to be incorporated into sentences. Letter-writing to 
parents once a month, and oftener when necessary. 

7. Penmanship—Some time has been devoted to the princi- 
ples of penmanship embodied in the charts of Professor P. R. 
Spencer. 

13 
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CLASS I. 


Taught by Thomas L. Brown. 


NAMES OF PUPILS. TIME UNDE: 


INSTEUOTION. 
Mierota nil ae Onan Ne eae ee ao = See ES) BETTE: 
Anna M. Furgeson------------------------------ oe 
Mary E. Lowry.-----~-------------- --=----------- yh ee 
Margret Connelly-------------------------------- 8S 
Valina, Buttolph ------------ ---------.---_ ------ 8 
Hannah di Snolthye: 2s en ae eee a SH  & 
Delos A. Simpson --.-.-------------------------- (af ght 
James Simpson -----.-..------------------------- 5 
D. Sidney Reotor, Jr....----------------=--------- 8 
Frank Eggleston ---=---------------------------- 9 
eran Atm Ue WSs ae pee re 5 


Boys, 5; girls, 6. Total, 11. 
STUDIES. 


1. Goodrich’s History of England—Read and written by 
subjects which may be found on the cards. 

2. Wells’ Science of Familiar Things—Out of one thousand 
questions one hundred and thirty have been selected for this 
occasion. ‘These are supposed to cover the most essential 
portions. 

3. Cuiter’s Anatomy, Hygiene, and Physiology.—Instead of 
questions and answers the class have been required to write 
synopses of the different qualifications. 

4. Robinson's Practical Arithmetic. 

5. Davies’ Elementary Algebra—As far as page sixty-two 
But little time has been given to this study. 

- 6, The Bible has been used this term as a Sunday text book. 
The class have been accustomed to reproduce in their own 
language the works of Christ according to St. Matthew. 

7. Penmanship.—Spencerian, one hour each Saturday morn- 

ng. Fair progress has been made in this branch. 
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8. Occasionally lectures have been given in signs, and have 
been often written down by the class. 

9. Newspaper and book reading have been encouraged as 
much as possible without neglecting the regular studies. No 
pains have been spared to keep the class posted in current 
items, and to fit them for society and for the practical duties 
of life. Moral training has not been overlooked. 


ARTICULATION—YEAR ENDING IN JUNE, i872. 


CLASS IN ARTICULATION. 
Taught by G. L. Brockett. 


Eleven girls; eighteen boys. Hours of teaching, a half 
hour or more after breakfast, and from 1:30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

1. Chauncey Hadida—Lost his hearing when quite young. 
Speaks distinctly. Has been in school and in this class one 
year. 

2. George Reading.—Not known at what age he lost his 
hearing. Can speak some words distinctly. Can read the lips 
some. Has been in school and in this class one year. 

3. Lost his hearing at the age of three years. Has not a 
good voice, but has some knowledge of talking, and reads the 
lips some. Has been in school and in this class one year. 

4, Edward Dorman.—Lost his hearing at three years of age. 

Cannot talk much, nor read the lips much. Has been in 
school and in this class one year. 

5. Ralph Burch.—Partially deaf. Can hear enough to 
understand loud talking, While reading, is corrected more 
by the voice than by looking at the teacher's lips. Has been 
in school and in this class one year. 

6. Oliver P. Moses.—Lost his hearing at the age of seven 
years. Both reads aloud and talks pretty well, and reads the 
Hips also. Has been in school and in this class one year. 

7. William A. Lewis——Partially deaf. Reads aloud, and 
talks rather indistinctly. Reads the lips well enough to under- 
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stand many things spoken to him. Has been iu school and in 
this class two years. 

8. Jenny Moody.—Partially deaf. Lisps some in talking 
and reading. Can read the lips pretty well. Has been in 
school and in this class one year. 

9. Mary Murray. Partially deaf since she was two years 
old. Speaks rather indistinctly, yet can be understood to some 
extent at home. Reads the lips some. Has been in school 
and in this class one year. 

10. May Shelt—Lost her hearing at the age of nine years, 
Reads aloud intelligently and can be well understood. Reads 
the lips well also, so that she might dispense with signs and 
receive instruction orally if there were enough like her to form 
a class. Has been in school and in this class one year. 

11. Charles Haagen.—Became deaf at six years of age. 
Reads or talks for the most partindistinctly. Cannot read the 
lips much. Has been in school and in this class two years. 

12. Burt Kingsley—Lost his hearing when about six years 
old. Reads aloud and talks pretty well, and can read the lips 
well. Has been in school and in this class two years. 

13. Alice Reading.—Became deaf at one and a half years of 
age. ‘Talks and reads quite indistinctly and does not read the 
lips much. Has been in school and in this class two years. 

14, Mary Barber.—Lost her hearing when six years old. 
Speaks some words plainly and others quite imperfectly. Can 
read the lips some. Has been in school and in this class two 
years. 

15. Polly Marcy.—Lost her hearing when five years old. 
Reads gasy readings pretty well. Speaks quite distinctly and 
reads the lips tolerably well. Has been in school and in this 
class two years. 

16. Eugene Train.—Became deaf at five years of age. 
Speaks some words plainly and others not. Reads the lips 
some. Has been in school and in this class three years. 

17. John E. Nash.—Partially deaf since the age of five years. 
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@an hear some, but depends more on looking at the lips. 
Reads and talks well. Has been in school and in this class 
three years. 

18. Alice Holmes.—Lost her hearing at seven years of age. 
Talks pretty plainly and reads the lips pretty well. Has been 
in school and in this class three years. 

19. Levi Murray.—Lost his hearing when very young. Talks 
indistinctly, and reads the lips but alittle. Has been in school 
geven years, and in this class four years. 

20. Frank Andrews.—Lost his hearing when very young or 
else was born deaf.. Uses speech and lip-reading at home more 
than writing. In school from six to seyen years, and in this 
class from three to four years. 

21. Orvilla Gatchell—Can hear tolerably well, and learns both 
from hearing and from looking at the lips. Has been in school 
and in this class four years. 

22. John R. Lewis.—Lost his hearing when ten years old. 
Talks plainly but reads aloud slowly. Reads the lips some. 
Has been in school five years, and in this class four years. 

23. John W. Foote—Became deaf at the age of eight years. 
Reads the lips some. Talk well enough to use speech rather 
than writing at home. Has been in school five years, and in 
this class four years. 

24. Delos Simpson, partially deaf always. Reads the lips 
and talks pretty well. His conversation can be understood by 
most people so well that he does not need to use writing. Has 
been in school six years and in this class four years. 

25. James Simpson, brother of the above, became partially 
deaf when young. Reads aloud and talks pretty well. Also 
reads the lips well. Has been in school five years and in this 
class four years. 

26. David Sidney Rector lost his hearing at the age of seven 
years. Reads the lips some, and at home uses speech more than 


signs or writing. Has been in school eight years and in artic- 
ulation four years. 
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27. Marion Crouch lost her hearing when between nine and 
ten years of age. Talks and reads aloud pretty well. Has been 
in school five years and in this class four years. 

28. Clarissa Penn has been to school a part of this year ; 
both reads the lips and talks pretty well. Has been in school 
from seven to cight years, and in this class from three to four 
years. 

Mary Ella Smith lost her hearing when three years of age. 
Was taught by her mother so that she reads the lips well, and 
talks so plainly that many people would not suspect her deaf- 
ness. Has been in school and in this class three years. 


INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND, 1872. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND. 


NAMES OF PUPILS. eee 
BeabiiewBrigee! = ee ses ee en a nm erie ne 8 years. 
MHA) Gye Ot ee er wage ee 3 
JIC GRU) TCR ees ame (ee ne ee ee ee is 
WINTIRMI CO ORLY NS ects ean eee ee 2 
IRAN OERE - aaa eee nn aap Sea eek ea ae 
Martha gluyin@e sean cae eons aa oa= ae ee hse 
Phehowlopletca= 2. aces. 5 Scene Sess ome a ee 4 
Lvs on} S jeg CS eee eee Ske ee ee ee 4 
ANTE rap UG OL ee ce i fs 2 
TSO eo PS: 
@arclhimapWangnrd pens 2 ory eye eee 1 year. 
RG yds Gay Ste) 2 See Se Se ea ee 2 years. 
DG kiya BEC el oe ee et 1 year. 
bays) 0) 01g) 3 il | eS ee ee ee eee aus 4 years. 
SOUL IS 8p ee se ae ee Gis 
Hay Val Gi 9) oars eee Se at Se ee See ea 
Jacob Byertant. oases oe aoe se nen oo a ee ee 8 
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NAMES OF PUPILS. 


INSTRUCTION. 
Ogcar wasn 225 a2. 2 eoeno So 22s — ae eee 6 years. 
RUERYILGB| C1 OX1G ype = ek ee Hoag 6 
Wallin iniilnnees ses 223-=8- 3 ees oe ee 4 
Wallinmbal gee oe cca ae onus oe Goce ae 
HTD Sey CGNs eee ee 2 
IMidiwinl RenuIS = 2-omeee tern oe <u eee eR. 
MOHNMBUU Ol aU nares tonic ane he a ea = Ligiet 
Georpos WOOCNI ee ean ete ae eres eet 
Alexanders COleweaaam anette week eee aes 
RG iy EAGT here ee 2 yeara. 


TIME UNDER 


Girls, 18; boys, 15. Total, 28. 


CLASSES TAUGHT BY MISS SARAH M. HOAGLAND. 


1. Natural Philosophy. 

2. Physiology. 

3. Geometry. 

4. Algebra. 

5. Intellectual Arithmetic. 

6. Geography. 

7. Spelling. 

1. Class in Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy—Nearly all 
the general principles haye been taken up; 
Beattie Briggs, 

Frank Knapp, 

Seth Knapp, 

Osear Rasin, 

Jacob Everhart, 

Joseph Hill. 

2. Cutter’s Physiology —Begun and Finished : 
Beattie Briggs, 

Frank Knapp, 

Seth Knapp, 

Oscar Rasin, 

Jacob Everhart. 
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8. Geometry—Davies’ Legendre—Five books completed : 

Beattie Briggs, 

Joseph Hill. 

4. Robinson’s Elementary Algebra—Begun and continued 
to involution : 

Frank Knapp, 

Seth Knapp, 

Oscar Rasin, 

Jacob Everhart. 

6. Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic—Vinished and partially 
reviewed: 

Alice Duncan, 

Christine Smith, 

Ellen Cutler, 

Phebe Topler, 

Jerome Annis, 

James Conely, 

William Luhlan. 

6. Geography.—The local geography of North America, 
South America, Europe and the United States has been taught 
by the use of outline maps: 

Alice Duncan, 

Christine Smith, 

Ruth Sprague, 

Phebe Topler, 

Jerome Annis, 

James Conely, 

William Luhlan. 

7. Spelling—The Dictionary in raised print has been used 
for a text book in spelling: 

Beattie Briggs, 

Ellen Cutler, 

Ruth Sprague, 

Seth Knapp, 

Jacob Everhart, 
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Oscar Rasin, 
Frank Knapp, 
Joseph Hill. 


CLASSES TAUGHT BY MISS MARY L. COLVILLE. 


. Reading Class. 

. Arithmetic, Division A. 
. Arithmetic, Division B. 
. History. 

. Geography. 

. Spelling. 

1. Reading Class.—They commenced with the alphabet, and 
have been through the First and Second Readers: 

Edwin A. Pettis, 

Jobn Butler, 

Ida May Poole, 

Ida M. Keene, 

Alexander McClew. 

2. Arithmetic—Division A.—They have commenced and 
finished Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic : 

Edwin A. Pettis, 

John Butler, 

George Woodruff, 

Alexander McClew, 

Philip Snyder, 

Ida M. Keene, 

Ida M. Poole. 

8. Arithmotic—Division B.—They began Stoddard’s Amer- 
{ean Intellectual Arithmetic, and went to the 110th page, 
reviewing the same: 

Ralph Perry, 

Ruth Sprague, 

Caroline Langridge, 

Anna Button, 

Kate Snyder, 

14 
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Martha Lype, 

William Balz. 

Rose Morgan. 

4. History—Began Peter Parley’s History of the World. 
and went as far as America, reviewing the same: 

William Luhlan, 

James Conely, 

Jerome Annis, 

William Balz, 

Ohristine Smith. 

Alice Duncan, 

Ellen Cutler, 

Phebe Topler. 

5. Geography.—They have commenced and finished Mon- 
teith’s First Lessons in Geography: 

Philip Snyder, 

George Woodruff, 

John Butler, 

Alexander McClew, 

Edwin A. Pettis. 

Ida M. Keene. 

Ida M. Poole. 

6. Spelling—The Union Speller has been the text book : 

Anna Button, 

Caroline Langridge, 

Rose Morgan, 

Kate Snyder, 

John Butler, 

James Conely, 

Jerome Annis, 

William Luhlan, 

Alexander McClew. 

William Balz, 

Edwin A. Pettis, 

Philip Snyder, 
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Ida Keene, 
Phebe Topler, 
Alice Duncan, 
Christine Smith, 
Ralph Perry, 

. George Woodruff. 


MUSICAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1872. 


MISS MINNIE COLLAR, TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC. 


1. Beattie Briggs has finished the harmonic minor scales in 
seven motions and eight pieces. 

2. Alice Duncan has finished the melodic minor scales in 
seven motions and eight pieces. 

3. Christine Smith has finished major sharp and flat scales 


in seven motions and seven pieces. 


4, Martha Lype has finished major sharp and flat scales in 
five motions and five songs. 

5. Rosa Morgan has finished the major and minor scales in 
all their motions, and the minor in three motions and four 
pieces. 


6. Anna Button has taken the minor scales in three motions, 


eight exercises and two pieces. 


7. Ida Poole has taken the sharp and three flat scales in two 
motions. 

8. Ida Keene has taken the major scales in similar motion 
and twelve finger exercises. 

9. Caroline Langridge the major scales in two motions. 

10. Ruth Sprague has taken the major sharp scales in four 
motions, the flat in three, and six pieces. 

11. Joseph Hill, the minor scales in seven motions and eight 
pieces, 

12. Seth Knapp, the major scale in six motions, the minor 
in four motions, and nine pieees. 
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12. Frank Knapp has finished the harmonic minor in 
seyen motions and eight pieces. 

14. Oscar Rasin has finished the major and melodic minors 
in seven motions and eight pieces. 

15. Jerome Annis has finished the major in seven motions, 
sharp minors in three motions and seven pieces. ; 
16. Jacob Everhart has taken the melodic minors in six 

motions and ten peices. 
17. William Luhlan, taken major scales, seven motions, 


four amusements, and five pieces. 

18. William Balz has finished the majors in four motions 
and five pieces. 

19. Ralph Perry has finished the majors in seven motions, 
eight amusements, and one piece. 

20. Edwin A. Pettis has finished the majors in two motions 
and twenty-four five-finger exercises. 

21. Philip Snyder has finished the major scales in four 
motions and twenty finger exercises. 

22. John Butter has taken four of the sharp major scales 
and nine five-finger exercises. 

25. George Woodruff has been one year Jearning the notes 
and scale of C. 

24. James Conely has finished the major scales in seven 
motions, the melodic minors, and eight pieces. 

Pupils that have gone through Wright’s Piano Manual: 
Beattie Briggs, Alice Duncan, Joseph Hill, Seth Knapp, Frank 
Knapp, Oscar Rasin. 

Pupils that have gone partly through it: Christine Smith, 
Martha Lype, Rosa Morgan, Ellen Outler, William Balz, 
Edwin Pettis, Ralph Perry. 


BRASS BAND. 
PROF. JULIUS RICE, TEACHER. 


The Brass Band consists of the following members: 
Joseph Hill, 1st K flut Cornet. 
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Seth Knapp, 2d E flat Cornet. 

Jacob Everhart, B flat “ 

Wm. Balz, 1st Alto. 

Oscar Rasin, 2d “ 

Jerome Annis, B flat Tenor. 

Frank Knapp, Bass Tuba. 

They play the following airs: 

. Remembrance of Heidelberg—March, by Heinicke. 
. Last Rose of Summer Quickstep. 

. Galop—By Elbel. 

. German Waltz. 

. Spaulding Reel. 

. Overture—Sans Nom, by Ransh. 

%, Selection—La Fayorita, by Donizetti. 


arr Owe 


THE OROHESTRA, 
PROF. JULIUS RICE, TEACHER. 


The Orchestra consists of 

Joseph Hill—First Violin. 

Frank Knapp—Second Violin. 

Oscar Rasin—Second Violin. 

Jacob Eyerhart—First Trumpet. 
Seth Knapp—Second Trumpet. 
Jerome Annis—Double Bass. 

They play Schutzen March, by Faust. 
Cataract Galop, by Faust. 

Concert Waltz, by Jager. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE EXHIBITION HELD IN THE 
CHAPEL OF THE INSTITUTION, JUNE 271u, 1872. 


1. Music—March, by Heinicke—* Remembrance of Heidel- 
berg.” 

2. Exercises at the Slates, by Pupils of the Youngest Olass. 

3. “ Loud the Storm is Roaring,” by the Choir. 

4, Hymn—* There is a happy land”—Rendered in Signs by 
Miss Mary C. Whise. 
. Exercises at the Slates, by Pupils of the Oldest Olass. 
. Music—Orchestra—* Cataract Galop,” by Faust. 
. An Adventure in a Watermelon Patch. James Simpson. 
. House Cleaning. Miss M. Connelly. 

9. Music—Duet—*Sans Souci.” Miss Beattie Briggs and 
Master Frank Knapp. 

10. Muhlenburgh’s Hymn—*I would not live always.” 
Rendered in Signs, by four Young Ladies. 

11. Christ Stilling the Tempest. Miss Allie Rose. 

12. Music by the Band—Selection—* La Fayorita.” Doni- 
zetti. 

13. The Power of Imagination. Jacob Garner. 

14. Remarks by Members of the Examining Committee. 

15. Valedictory. By David Sidney Rector. 

16. Diplomas given. 

1%. “Sheridan’s Ride.” Sign Recitation. By Miss Anna 
Fargeson. 

18. Music—* Beautiful Starlight Dim.” 

19. A Peep into the Tammany Ring. 


or 


OO -2 


LIST OF PUPILS 


IN ATTENDANCE SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE LAST 
REPORT. 


DEAF AND DUMB BOYS. 


Armstrong, Allen, Greenville, Montcalm county, Michigan. 
Ansbrow, John, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Andrews, Frank F., Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Anderson, Henry, Saranac, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Adsit, Charles, South Saginaw, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Aiken, Charles, East Saginaw, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Alexander, James F'., Oshtemo, Kalamazoo county, Michigan. 
Bigelow Henry, Newaygo, Newaygo county, Michigan. 
Burch, Ralph V., Coldwater, Branch county, Michigan. 
Brown, Thomas, St. Charles, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Blake, Jerome P., Portland, Ionia county, Michigan. 
Bristol, EH. Morris, Maple Rapids, Clinton county, Michigan. 
Collard, John M., Hess Road, Niagara county, New York. 
Cole, Alfred, Oxford, Oakland county, Michigan. 

Callahan, Thomas, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Clark, Delbert, Ithaca, Gratiot county, Michigan. 

Case, Wirt, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Colby, Collins, Flint, Gensee county, Michigan. 

Doeman, Edward, Ruby, St. Clair county, Michigan. 
Dumaz, Charles, Wyandotte, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Dorman, Ernst, Detroit, Wayne county, Michgan. 

Dwyer, Robert, Humboldt, Marquette county, Michigan. 
Eggleston, Frank, St. Clair, St. Clair county, Michigan. 
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Eberly, Henry, Waterloo, Jackson county, Michigan. 
Engelbrecht, William, Waldenburg, Macomb county, Mich. 
Franklin, Silas, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Friedrich, Henry, Negaunee, Marquette county, Michigan. 
Foote, John W., Otsego, Allegan county, Michigan. 
Gibney, James, Colon, St. Joseph county, Michigan. 
Gibney, William, Colon, St. Joseph county, Michigan. 
Green, Wallace, Pewamo, Ionia County, Michigan. 
Garrison, Chas., East Saginaw, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Germer, Henry, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Gottwerth, Christian, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Garner, Jacob, Hazleton, Shiawassee county, Michigan. 
Hallifax, Joseph, Henrietta, Jackson county, Michigan. 
Hartman, John, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Hile, Wm. W., Ionia, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Hadida, Chauncy, Lapeer, Lapeer county, Michigan. 
Horn, Edwin, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Hess, Coenburg, Unionville, Tuscola county, Michigan. 
Hildebrandt, Charles, Utica, Macomb county, Michigan. 
Hays, Francis M., Pompeii, Gratiot county, Michigan. 
Hunter, George D., Pontiac, Oukland county, Michigan. 
Hays George W., Pompeii, Gratiot county, Michigan. 
Hull, James H., Port Huron, St. Clair county, Michigan. 
Haagen, Chas., Monroe, Monroe county, Michigan. 
Kerseen, Adolph, Port Huron, St. Clair county, Michigan. 
Kellogg, Charles N., Ottawa, Ottawa county, Michigan. 
Kittle, Julius F., Portsmouth, Bay county, Michigan. 
Keck, Louis, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 

Kloer, Henry, Westphalia, Clinton county, Michigan. 
Kingsley, Burt, Adrian, Lenawee county, Michigan. 

Lee, Jay D., Otisville, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Lewis, John, Caro, Tuscola county, Michigan. 

Lewis Wm. A., Otsego, Allegan county, Michigan. 
Lindsay, George, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Miller, Hubert, Allendale, Ottawa county, Michigan. 
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Murray, Levi, Albion, Calhoun county, Michigan. 

McNeill, Wm., Bay City, Bay county, Michigan. 

Moses, Oliyer P., Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Marshall, Charles, Hickory Corners, Barry county, Michigan. 
Miller, Irving, Coldwater, Branch county, Michigan. 
Matthews, Jas. T., Chesaning, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Northrop, Wm. E., Monroe, Monroe county, Michigan. 
Norris, Geo. H., Tuscola Center, Tuscola county, Michigan. 
Nash, John E., Niles, Berrien county, Michigan. 

Overshire, Albertus, Kalamo, Eaton county, Michigan. 
Pierson, John, Springport, Jackson county, Michigan. 
Perry, Preston 8., Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Parker, Willie, Cassopolis, Cass county, Michigan. 

Pierson, Charlie, Pittsburg, Shiawassee county, Michigan. 
Poppendick, Chas., Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo county, Mich. 
Quick, Gilbert, South Saginaw, Saginaw county, Michigan. 

Reading, Geo. M., Cazenovia, Kent county, Michigan. 
‘Roulo, Lizzim, Ecorse, Wayne county, Michigan. 
-Ranspach, William, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Russell, Philip, Bainbridge, Berrien county, Michigan. 
Rector, Dayid 8., Sodus, Berrien county, Michigan. 
St. John, James, Hickory Corners, Barry county, Michigan. 
Simpson, Delos, Howell, Livingston county, Michigan. 
| Simpson, James, Howell, Livingston county, Michigan. 
| Spence, Albert, Marti nville, Wayne county, Michigan. 
| Satterlee, Gleni, Leonidas, St. Joseph county, Michigan. 
Thayer, Wm. A., Union City, Branch county, Michigan. 
Train, Eugene F., Hastings, Barry county, Michigan. 
Teller, Garrett, Clifford, Lapeer county, Michigan. 
Van Every, Edward L., Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
' Yarwood, Charles H.. Centreville, St. Joseph county, Mich. 
Williams, Murray, Bangor, Van Buren county, Michigan. 
/ Williams, Edgar, Otisville, Genesee county, Michigan. 
‘Wright, Remus, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Zimmerman, Harrison L., Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
15 
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DEAF AND DUMB GIRLS. 


Alway, Luna, Otsego, Allegan county, Michigan. 

Alexander, Catharine Jane, Niles, Berrien county, Michigan. 
Burger, Rhoda A., Wiota, Isabella county, Michigan. 
Burger, Sarah C., Wiota, Isabella county, Michigan. 
Beasley, Margaret, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Buttolph, Valina, Troy, Oakland county, Michigan. 

Bower, Mary A., Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Blood, Irena, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Michigan. 
Bickford, Sarah J., Saginaw City, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Barber, Mary &., Oxford, Oakland county, Michigan. , 
Chapman, Sarah, Metamora, Lapeer county, Michigan. 
Connelly, Margaret, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Clarks, Ellen Alice, Wyandotte, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Cole, Adelia, Oxford, Oakland county, Michigan. 

Cole, Lucy, © oe ce ‘is 

Cranson, Emma, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw county, Michigan. 
Crouch, Marion E., South Jackson, Jackson county, Mich. 
Chamberlain Grace, Three Oaks, Berrien county, Michigan. 
Cook, Ida, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

DeFoe, Frances M., Troy, Oakland county, Michigan. 
DeVall, Burnip’s Corners, Allegan county, Michigan. 
Decker, Mary, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
DeCamp, Mary, Portland, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Decker, Cecilia, Milbrook, Mecosta county, Michigan. 
Furgeson, Anna M., Moscow, Hillsdale county, Michigan. 
Fleischhut, Caroline, Frazer, Macomb county, Michigan. 
Fischer, Anne, Phenix, Keweenaw county, Michigan. 
Green, Eliza A., Speaker, Sanilac county, Michigan. 
Gatchell, Oryilla, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 

Gill, Phebe, Rootyille, Antrim county, Michigan. 

Hitchcock, Effie, Grand Blane, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Hitchcock, Martha J., Grand Blane, Genesee county, Mich. 
Harrington, Margaret, Champion Mine, Marquette co., Mich. 
Holmes, Alice, Holly, Oakland county, Michigan. 
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Hart, Lizzie, Katon Rapids, Eaton county, Michigan. 
Holland, Mary Ann, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Jenks, Margaret, Paw Paw, Van Buren county, Michigan. 
Kern, Elizabeth, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Kenney, Ella, Buel, Sanilac county, Michigan. 

Lowry, Mary, South Saginaw, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Lambert, Emma J., Millington, Tuscola county, Michigan. 
Loranger, Martha J., Monroe, Monroe county, Michigan. 
Lathschitz, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Mich. 
Lewis, Lizzie, Pewamo, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Miller, Eva, Allendale, Ottawa county, Michigan. 
McKellar, Margaret, Jaqueth, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Morehead, Hannah A., Union City, Branch county, Michigan. 
Morey, Nora A., Springville, Lenawee county, Michigan. 
Murray, Mary, Albion, Calhoun county, Michigan. 

Moody, Jennie C., Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
McClellan, Sarah J., Marine City, St. Clair county, Michigan. 
Marcy, Polly R., Midland City, Midland county, Michigan. 
Penn, Clarissa, Corunna, Shiawassee county, Michigan. 
Pfeifer, Theresa, Lyons, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Pitcher, Almira, Lawrence, Van Buren county, Michigan. 
Parr, Lucy, Sumner, Gratiot county, Michigan. 

Potter, Cora M., Ithaca, Gratiot county, Michigan. 
Richardson, Jessie C., East Saginaw, Saginaw county, Mich. 
Rathke, Augusta, Romeo, Macomb county, Michigan. 
Rose, Allie May, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Reete, Flora, Jackson, Jackson county, Michigan. 

Reading, Alice, Cazenovia, Kent county, Michigan. 
Robbins, Anna G., Teconshie, Culhoun county, Michigan. 
Smith, Eya, New Hudson, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Smith, Hannah, New Hudson, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Sly, Sarah A., Plymouth, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Scrimger, Adella, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Shelt, May, Lapeer, Lapeer county, Michigan. 

Sypher, Mary, North Branch, Lapeer county, Michigan. 
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Sullivan Joanna, Royal Oak, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Sammer, Mary Ann, Flushing, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Smith, Mary Ella, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Michigan. 
Williams, Anna, Dowagiac, Cass county, Michigan. 
Whiteman, Clara L., Dowagiac, Cass county, Michigan. 
Whiteman, Elizabeth, Dowagiac, Cass county, Michigan. 
Whise, Mary C., Wayne, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Whitney, Adelaide, Montgomery, Hillsdale county, Michigan. 
Windiate, Alexa, Pontiac, Oakland county, Michigan. 


BLIND BOYS. 


Annis Jerome, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Butler, John, Copper Harbor, Keweenaw county, Michigan. 
Balz, William, Jackson, Jackson county, Michigan. 

Cook, Benjamin, Franklin, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Crawford, Frederick, New Casco, Allegan county, Michigan. 
Cox, Henry, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Michigan. 
Conely, James, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw county, Michigan. 
Dolton, William, Bath, Clinton county, Michigan. 
Eyerhart, Jacob, Erie, Monroe county, Michigan. 
Eagan, Joseph Garrett, Summerton, Gratiot county, Mich. 
Heman, John, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Hill, Joseph, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Michigan. 

Knapp, Seth R., Mount Morris, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Knapp, Frank, Mount Morris, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Kuhn Edward, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Luhlan, Gains W., Carson City, Montcalm county, Michigan. 
McClew, Alexander, Otisyille, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Perry, Ralph J., Hubbardstown, Clinton county, Michigan. 
Parent, Leonard, Muskegon, Muskegon county, Michigan. 
Pettis, Edwin A., Owosso, Shiawassee county, Michigan. 
Rasin, Oscar, Otisyille, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Smith, John P., Portland, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Snyder, Philip, Union City, Branch county, Michigan. 
Woodruff, George W., St. Joseph, Berrien, county, Michigan. 
Zavitz, Omex, Almont, Lapeer county, Michigan. 
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BLIND GIRLS. 


Briggs, Beattie, Plymouth, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Button, Ida Anna, Hillsdale, Hillsdale county, Michigan. 
Bender, Caroline, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Ontler, Ellen, Caro, Tuscola county, Michigan. 

Copeland, Mary Ann, East Saginaw, Saginaw county, Mich. 
Dusenbury, Jennie L., Utica, Macomb county, Michigan. 
Duncan, Alice H. 

Keene, Ida, Vassar, ‘Tuscola county, Michigan. 

Kalmbach, Agatha, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw county, Michigan 
Langridge, Caroline, Battle Creek, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Leuttike, Catharine, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Lewis, Nettie, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Michigan. 

- Lype, Martha, Quincy, Branch county, Michigan. 
Lashbrook,.Sarah, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Morgan, Rose, Saginaw City, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Poole, Ida May, Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Sweetland, Elizabeth, Decatur, Van Buren county, Michigan. 
Smith, Louisa M., Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Sprague, Ruth, Belleyue, Eaton county, Michigan. 

Scanline, Sarah, Chickaming, Berrien county, Michigan. 
Snyder, Kate, Union City, Branch county, Michigan. 

Smith, Christine, Grand Hayen, Ottawa county, Michigan. 
Topler, Phebe, Jackson, Jackson county, Michigan. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS: 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Of THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS OF INSTITUTIONS 
FOR THE DEAK AND DUMB, HELD AT FLINT, GENESEE 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN, AUGUST 14 AND 15, 1572. 


In June, 1872, the following circular was sent to the prin- 
cipals of all the institutions for the deaf and dumb throughout 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada: 


Mronican INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
Dumps, AND THE BLIND, 
Flint, Michigan, June —, 1872. ) 


The undersigned committee, appointed at Indianapolis, August 25, 
1870, to make arrangements for a Conference of Principals, would ree- 
ommend that such Conference be held at the the Michigan Institution, 


on Wednesday and Thursday, the fourteenth and fifteenth of August 
next. 


Please let us know whether or not we may count upon the pleasure of 
your company. 
EGBERT L. BANGS, Principal Michigan Institution. 
ds Lag NOYES, Superintendent Minn. Institution. 
H. H. HOLLISTER, Principal W. Va. Institution. 


In response to this invitation the principals assembled for 
organization at the Michigan Institution on Wednesday, 
August 14th, at three o’clock p. w., the following represen- 
tatives of institutions being present: 

Philip G. Gillett, L. L. D., Principal Minois Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb; Jonathan D. Noyes, M. A., Superinten- 
dent Minnesota Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind; Egbert L. Bangs, M. A., Superintendent Michigan In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind; Miss Harriet 
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B. Rogers, Superintendent Clarke Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Northampton, Massachusetts; Miss Sarah Fuller, Prin- 
cipal Boston Day School for Deaf Mutes; W. J. Palmer, M. A., 
Ph. D., Principal Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Belleville, Canada. 

Mr. FE. A. Banas, Principal of the Michigan Institution, as 
chairman of the committee by whom the above circular was 
prepared and issued, proceeded to read the following paper 
explanatory of the appointment and actions of the said com- 
mittee : 


INDIANAPOLIS, Lyprana, } 
August 26, 1870. 


The undersigned, Principals of Institutions for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, believing that a biennial informal convention of Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents will be of advantage to our cause, recommend 
that such a Conference be held in the years in which no general conven- 
tion of instructors occurs, and request Mr. BE, L. Bangs, Mr. H. H. Hol- 
lister and Mr. J. L. Noyes to make the necessary arrangements for the 
same next year: 


J. C, Covet, Hakvey P. Peet, 
JosePH H. JoHNSsON, Pature G. GILLETT, 
Eapert L. Banes, J. L. Noyes, 

E. M. GaLuaupet, W. J. PALMER, 
JosHua Foster, Epwarp C. STone, 
G. O. Fay, CHARLES W. Ety, 
Tuomas MAcINTIRE, J. A. McWuHortem, 
A. H. Hourtsrer, E. P. CaruTsErs, 
Tsaac Lewis PEET, BENJAMIN TALBOT, 
J. Scorr Hurron. CoLurs STONE. 


Mr. Bangs then stated that a sufficient number of favorable 
replies had been received to warrant anticipations of an inter- 
esting occasion. He expressed his gratification at meeting 
those now assembled, and extended to them a most cordial 
welcome. 

On motion of Mr. Bangs, Dr. Philip G. Gillett, of the Illinois 
Institution, was unanimously chosen to act as chairman of the 
meeting. 
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On taking the Chair, Dr. Gillett said: 


“As indicated by the call that has been read, this is to be an 
informal meeting of principals and superintendents of institu- 
tions. I think that, as set forth in the paper read by Mr. 
Bangs, such a meeting certainly is well calculated to advance 
the interests of the cause for which we labor. We have suf- 
ficient formality in the triennial conventions, such as assembled 
at Indianapolis year before last. 

“JT am somewhat surprised that so few institutions are 
represented here at this time, and am at a loss to account for 
the absence of many; but I hope that other representatives 
may yet arrive, and I think it entirely proper that a temporary 
organization, as indicated by the motion of Mr. Bangs, should 
be made. 

“J thank you for the honor of calling me temporarily to the 
chair; and now, while engaged-in these preliminary exercises, 
Thope we shall all be perfectly easy, perfectly free. I under- 
stand that our proceedings are to be sérictly, as well as in 
name, informal,—that we shall all talk often, and, if we feel 
like it, all talk long.” 


On motion of Mr. Bangs, Dr. W. J. Palmer, of the Ontario 
Institution, Canada, was appointed to act as Secretary of the 
meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Palmer, a committee was appinted by the 
Chair, consisting of Messrs. Palmer and Bangs, to nominate 
permanent officers and arrange the order of business for the 
Conference. 

Letters from the following persons expressing regret at their 
inability to be present at the proposed Conference, were then 
read by Mr. Palmer: 

Dr. BE. M, Gallaudet and Professor E. A. Fay, of the National 
Deaf and Mute College, Washington, D. C.; Dr. H. P. Peet, 
Emeritus Principal, and Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, Principal of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; F. H. Rising, 
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Principal of the Institution for Improved Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes, New York; Edward C. Stone, Principal American 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, Hartford; E. P. Caruthers, Prin- 
cipal Arkansas Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; Benjamin 
Talbot, Principal Iowa Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
John L. Carter, Principal Mississippi Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb; William 8. Smith, Principal Oregon Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb; W. O. Connor, Principal Georgia In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb; R. H. Kinney, Principal 
Kansas Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; Joshua Foster, 
Principal Philadelphia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
G. O. Fay, Principal Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Charles M. Ely, Principal Maryland Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb; George L. Weed, Principal Wisconsin Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb; J. VanNostrand, Principal Texas In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind; Sister Mary 
Ann, Principal St. Mary’s School for Deaf and Dumb, Buffalo, 
New York; Sister Stanislaus, Principal St. Bridget’s Deaf and 
Dumb School, St. Louis, Missouri; J. A. Belanger, Principal 
Catholic Deaf and Dumb Institution, Montreal; Thomas 
Wild, Principal Protestant Deaf and Dumb Institution, Mon- 
treal; J. Scott Hutton, Principal of the Institution for Deaf 
and Dumb, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, of 
New York, and Rey. W. W. Turner, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Letters were read from a number of others indicating their 
intention to be present at the Conference. 

Dr. PALMER—Mr, President: By invitation of the commit- 
tee there is present a gentleman, Mr. A. Graham Bell, of Brant- 
ford, Ontario, who has been yery much interested in a new 
system of instruction as applied to deaf mutes. He has been 
called to several Institutions to explain his system and to 
impart instruction. I move that he be inyited tg be present 
during our deliberations. 

Tur PrestpENt—Mr. Bell: I take great pleasure in inviting 
you to a seat in the Conference, and to a participation in its 
deliberations. 
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At the suggestion of the Chair the members of the Confer- 
ence presented a number of topics for subsequent discussion. 
Mr. Noyrs—I am informed that Mr. Bell has prepared a 
paper on the subject of articulation. I suggest that he be 
requested to present it on the assembling of the Conference to- 
morrow morning. 
This suggestion was put in the form ofa motion and adopted. 
Mr. Bett stated that it would give him pleasure to comply 
with the request of the Conference. 
On motion of Mr. Palmer the subject of classification was 
taken up and discussed. 
Tue PRESIDENT—Mr. Noyes: Will you open the discussion ? 
Mr. NoyrEs—I would be glad to do so, but as the subject 
was introduced by you, Mr. President, I prefer to hear from you. 
Tue Presippnt—I have no objections to starting the talk. 
Ihave no memorandum; I have no line of thought before me 
at all, It oceurred to me, I think, on the cars yesterday, that 
it was a subject I would like to hear discussed. It is a ques- 
tion that gives me no little study and concern. In the Insti- 
tution I am connected with, it is just now assuming an 
importance much greater than it has ever had before. The 
members of the Conference are aware that some four years ago 
We introduced into the Illinois Institution articulation as a 
method of instruction. Our teachers who have been selected 
to teach by articulation—of whom we haye three,—have 
carried out their instructions to wse articulation only as fully 
aS Was practicable. Until now, I have experienced in the mat- 
_ ter of classification yery little difficulty ; but when the number 
of pupils taught by articulation increases, and their develop- 
Ment advances, a difficulty may arise as to how I shall effect a 
Classification so that the two systems can be conducted 
harmoniously; and I am looking with great hope to the 
System which Mr. Bell is introducing, as a means of oyercom- 
ing this trouble. I am unable to say, yet, what may result 
from it, but I hope it may furnish relief. Upon the general 
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matter of classification in an institution, it is my impression 
that there is nothing that goes further to secure the best 
results, or to compass the ends we have in view, than harmo- 
nious classification,—a classification which tends to make all 
work pleasantly together. 

Of course, the first classification that would suggest itself is 
the separation of the sexes; then, after this, what is the best 
classification before we come to the interior department; and, 
in this matter, I think the architecture of our institutions 
must exert a very great influence in determining the best 
mode of classification. If we have an institution so devised 
that children of all ages,—children of tender years, and pupils 
who are becoming adults,—must be thrown together, I think 
our classification will be poor. On the other hand, if we have 
a style of architecture which admits of the separation of the 
older from the younger pupils,—which admits also of classifi- 
cation governed somewhat by social relations, social affinities, 
we shall succeed in attaining better results. I think it is 
important in our classification to so divide our institutions 
that we may classify with reference to these ends—that we 
may have the oldest pupils in one class associating themselyes ~ 
together in the sitting-room, the study-room,—the youngest in 
another part of the building, and those of intermediate age 
between them. 

That is the principle which was adopted in building the 
new wing for girls in the Illinois Institution last year; so that 
the small children are in the first story, the oldest girls in the 
upper story, and those of intermediate age are in the second 
story. These stories have their respective dormitories. Each 
class has a separate sitting-room, if I may so term it; and 
thus, I think, we are able to get better classification than we 
had before, and than we have at present among the boys, 
where they are all thrown together in their study and in their 
amusements. 

Then, as to the matter of classification in the intellectual 
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department: My custom has been, taking a new class, to pul 
all the boys in one room with a teacher, and all the girls in 
anotherroom. ‘There are some obyious reasons that experience 
will suggest, why this is very desirable, some of the pupils 
haying uncouth habits, ete. An opportunity thus will be 
furnished of learning which are the sprightliest and which are 
the dullest. Then, when that is done, to unite the sexes, put- 
ting the A class under one teacher, and the B class under 
another teacher; and, as far as possible, continuing that 
method of classification through the year. But I find, prac- 
tically, itis very difficult to tell what the advancement of a 
pupil is going to be; that we are sometimes subjected to very 
serious disappointments during the first year. Sometimes, 
however, we meet very gratifying results during the same 
year. I think the idea should be kept in mind that during 
a course of instruction pupils should, as far as possible, be 
kept together. They should pursue the same studies, and 
change of classes during the earlier years should be dis- 
couraged. I have not found it possible in all cases to fully 
carry out this idea. My custom has been, after each term is 
commenced, to modify the classification of the previous year— 
starting for the first few days with the same classification, to 
consult the teachers, and get their ideas as to what pupils had 
better be retained in a class, and what. ones had better be 
advanced. In this, however, we haye some regard to the 
examinations which it has been our custom to make at the 
close of the term,—a record of the examinations being written 
out and filed away for future reference. 

Thaye sometimes thought that perhaps it might be weil to 
have a certain hour in the day set apart for instruction in 
mathematics in all the classes; some are so much more apt in 
those than in others, that it is impossible to keep the classes 
together. Let those in the whole school advanced as far as 
subtraction, for instance, meet a particular teacher, who shall! 
conduct exercises suited to them, and so on with the others 
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in different parts of the arithmetic. I think I have found that 
to work with advantage; and yet there are some disadvantages, 
of which the breaking up of the order of the school is one. 

I do not think it is best for us to adhere too strictly to a 
classification when one is definitely decided upon. I think my 
disposition is rather to renew a classification I have already 
made, than to break off the relation between teacher and 
scholar. We do not like to have a good scholar, who has 
advanced rapidly, taken out of one class and put into that of 
some one else, and a dull one put into our own class; yet I 
know it is frequently necessary to make such a change; and 
sometimes it is necessary to do it repeatedly in the course of a 
single term. i 

These are all the points that occur to me just now. There 
are other matters pertaining to the industrial department which 
I will take up in discussing another subject. I have said this 
much by way of opening. 

Mr. NoyEs—I concur in what Dr. Gillett has said as to the 
importance of classification in an institution. The success of 
the institution, the physical and intellectual training of the 
pupils, depends yery largely upon it. I have given it consid- 
erable attention, and haye been strongly inclined to follow two 
general principles in my classification. The influénce of the 
two sexes on each other, in the family,in the school-room, and 
in the various relations of life, is the normal condition of 
society, and it is useful and mutually beneficial. Our institu- 
tions are all, perhaps, with the exception of day-schools, organ- 
ized on the family system; the Superintendent is the head, 
the father of the household, and the pupils are the children. 
That the influence of the sexes there is eminently beneficial, I 
feel confident. And in respect to the general system of dormi- 
tories and sitting-rooms that has been spoken of, the influences 
on the whole seem to me to be good. Among the older classes 
are pupils cultivated and refined in their manners, and in their 
use of language. ‘These exert a beneficial influence upon the 
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minds of younger pupils. If you set off the younger ones by 
themselves that influence is lost. There are the cultivated 
pupils ready to graduate, who have a controlling and refining 
influence upon the rude, boorish boy who has just come, and 
he looks up to*them. The medium through which they get 
their information is almost entirely through the eye. -It is by 
imitation that they learn. And as this boy looks upon those 
who have gone before} on the play-ground, in the halls of the 
school, and in the dormitories, he learns what is becoming in 
manners, and what is acceptable to the teachers and officers of 
the institution. 

Classification, or what may be termed architectural arrange- 
ment, deserves special attention ; and I find strong arguments 
in fayor of the general organization, both in the study-room 
and in the dormitories—though there are arguments on the 
other side. This is the normal principle, the order of nature ; 
the other is founded upon intelligence. Once or twice a year 
u careful, faithful examination of the pupils should be made by 
the principal and assistant teachers. Of course, any circum- 
stances which may bear upon the standing of any pupil should 
be taken into consideration—sickness or necessary absence 
from school may explain the standing of a pupil for a year or 
six months. But generally the ability to perform intellectual 
exercises is the test which determines to what class the pupil 
properly belongs. 

THe PrestipENt—I should remark here, that my separation 
of classes is not so rigid as to prevent them mingling as much 
as desirable, but to keep the larger ones from oyerrunning the 
Small ones, which they will do when the numbers become very 
large. They meet together in the dining-room and in the 
chapel. If they wish, they can meet together upon the play- 
ground; but in the dormitories, and in their especial domestic 


arrangements, I want them separated. My experience is that 
it is better go. 
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The removal of a pupil from one class to a lower one, I 
make understood to be no degradation or disgrace. 

Mr. Banos—Another thing might be discussed with profit ; 
that is the proper number that should enter into a class. I 
think the proper classification is the ability 6f the pupil to 
perform -intellectual exercises, and that classes should be 
arranged upon that principle, without any reference whatever 
to the separation of the sexes. I would put boys and girls 
together in the same classes, provided their intellectual 
ability enables them to rank in that way. We all haye our 
individual ideas as to the proper number for a class. My own 
idea is, it should be about fifteen. I think if you go beyond 
that number it is more than a teacher can give proper atten- 
tion to. If you go much below it, Ido not know but their 
intellectual advancement might be promoted, but you stand a 
chance of incurring censure for the large expenditure of 
money upon the employment of many teachers for a small 
number of pupils. 

Tu PREsIDENT—Suppose your classification is very good, 
haying pupils about equal in their adyancement and in their 
capability of improyement. Cannot twenty such be taught 
more successfully and with more ease than even twelve of 
different grades ? 

Mr. Bancs—I think they can. I would rather have a class 
of twenty, perfectly graded, and as nearly of equal intellectual 
ability as possible, than a class of fifteen where there was a 
wide range of intellectual ability ; but, I would rather have a 
class of fifteen of as nearly intellectual ability as possible than 
twenty. Supposing your pupils have reached that state of 
progress that they can quickly write exercises enough to cover 
a large slate? Those are to be read and corrected by the 
teacher, and the principle upon which the correction is made, 
to some extent at least, explained. Then, you will have nine- 
teen pupils not engaged while you correct the exercise of the 
twentieth. Certainly, a great many of them will get through 
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so as to be idle. One person cannot correct the exercises of 
twenty others nearly so fast as they can be turned off. He can 
come nearer keeping them engaged all the time with fifteen 
than with twenty. There is a loss of time, it seems to me, in 
such cases, even where they are well graded. 

Tre PrestppNt—I have known some teachers to meet that 
difficulty by correcting the exercises out of school. 

Mr. Paumer—That should be a voluntary matter. You 
can hardly exact that of a teacher if he does not choose to 
do it. 

Tur PresIDENt—An earnest, energetic teacher, heartily 
devoted to the cause, will do it. If he is teaching simply for 
salary, he will not do it. 

Mr. Noyrs—In the correction of these exercises, an 
important advantage is secured by having the pupil’s eye upon 
the composition while you are making the correction. While 
I was in college my exercises were examined as the Professor 
stood by me; and he gave me his reasons for the corrections. 
Now, if these pupils make mistakes, they should be called to 
stand by and understand the corrections; otherwise they may 
be corrected on the slate and erased, and the pupils receive no 
benefit. 

My practice is this: When I have corrected carefully the 
composition of the pupil, I say: “Now, sit down and study 
that, and try to make it so completely your own, that you 
neyer again will make the same mistake.” 

Often, if your back is turned, the pupil receives no perma- 
nent’adyantage from your correction at all. 

Mr. BANcs—Onur teachers frequently call upon one pupil to 
correct the exercises of another. 

Mr. Noyes—The best deaf-mute I ever knew was Mr. 
Cross, a member of the Institution at Washington, who, you 
are aware, was drowned sometime since. When the teacher 
corrected an exercise for him, he always kept it and put it in 
his pocket ; and I haye see him on the play-ground studying 
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them. It was his universal custom to study the corrections 
and make them his own. 

Mr. Bancs—One of my teachers says he makes a pupil cor- 
rect his own mistakes if he can; if he cannot do it, then he 
helps him. 

Mr. Noyres—My own opinion is that about fifteen or sixteen 
is the maximum number fora class. You want a class so 
large as to create a stimulus; on the other hand you want it 
so small that a teacher can compass his class and keep them 
well engaged,—fully occupied. My impression is that the point 
is reached as well with about sixteen as with any other number. 
I would like to hear from Miss Rogers and Miss Fuller—what 
their observations and experience haye been in regard to clas- 
sification. How large are your classes, Miss Rogers ? 

Miss Rocers—We haye sometimes ten, twelve, or twenty 
together for general exercises. I am now abont making a dif- 
ferent classification—dividing some classes, not because they 
are too large, but because the pupils are not intellectually 
together. This makes our classes small. I do not know that 
we shall haye any class containing more than eight or nine, or 
at most, ten. 

Mr. Noyes—Do you find anything in this teaching by 
articulation, that would suggest that you can teach a larger 
class by articulation, than by the old method of signs? 

Miss RogErs—No; I do not know why there need be any 
difference in the number. I do not myself think it best to 
haye even as large a number as fifteen, except where some oral 
instruction is being given. Where written exercises are some- 
what lengthy and haye to be corrected, I am in doubt as to a 
teacher being able to do justice to as many as fifteen. 

Mr. Noyrs—In the Northampton Institution what is about 
the ayerage number to a teacher ? 

Miss Rogers—During the past year we have had forty-four 
pupils and five teachers—but we have had seven classes. I 
purpose hereafter to have a teacher for each class. 
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Mn. Noyes—I would be glad to hear from Miss Fuller. 

Miss Furter—The largest number, I think, that we have 
had in any class is ten, but the number is now reduced to 
eight. Our greatest difficulty has been in classifying, because 
pupils are received at all times. Some, also, have been received 
from other institutions, where a different method of instruction 
has been employed, which renders classification difficult. Our 
classes are therefore small, and we have not a teacher for each 
class. 

Mr. Noyes—Your classification is not according to intelli- 
gence, is it? 

Miss Furter—It is; but for drill in articulation pupils are 
classified according to proficiency in speech. 

Tne PrestpENtT—We would like to hear from Dr. Palmer 
on this subject of classification. 

Dr. PALMER—It is a subject which has caused me much 
thought, as it necessarily would in a new institution. In some 
respects our building is very well arranged for classification. 
We haye large rooms, made cheerful with pictures, and 
arranged as homelike as possible. Out of school hours the 
girls are in charge of a matron, and the boys under the care of 
proper officers. But the classification in the educational 
department, as in all institutions, has had connected with it 
considerable difficulty. We had, of course, to admit pupils 
when they came. Some had attended an institution taught by 
Professor McGann at Hamilton, at different periods, from one 
to five years. Some had attended institutions in the United 
States and received partial instruction. A few had learned 
letters at the common-school and at home, and learned to write 
a few words; but the majority had receiyed no previous in- 
struction, and you will readily comprehend the difficulty I 
experienced in their proper classification. At the close of the 
first term, with sixty pupils in attendance, I found each class 
containing several subdivisions. That was necessarily the case, 
coming in as they did at different times. I put them where I 
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thought it would be best for them to go, and did not make a 
change during the term; but the next term, with a large in- 
crease in the number of pupils, the difficulty inereased. I only 
made such changes before the semi-annual examination as eyvi- 
dently were necessary to be made. Many teachers of course 
would prefer to keep the pupils to whom they had become 
attached ; but we all soon recognized the necessity of a change. 
At the semi-annual examination I determined to make a com- 
plete and thorough classification. I then had about one hun- 
dred and twenty pupils. I thought a great deal as to the best 
method of effecting this classification ; but I determined that, 
if by a week’s work we could do it, it would be best to devote 
a week to that purpose. So I called my teachers together, and 
announced that on Monday morning we would commence a 
thorough examination of the pupils, and perfect a classification 
without regard to the feelings of either the teachers or pupils. 
After the pupils all assembled in one of our large rooms, we 
selected from our several classes all who stood any chance of 
going into the highest class. We prepared a series of ques- 
tions such as we thought they ought to answer. These ques- 
tions were written on a slate and answered by the pupils, and 
after the answers were read we decided upon the proper num- 
ber we thought should form the first division. We discovered 
that some would not be able to keep up; but we put all into 
that first class that could possibly go on. In short, the same 
process was applied to the several grades. In this manner the 
school was divided into six classes, of from sixteen to twenty- 
two each. This occupied from three to four days. It was a 
thorough examination. It was fair, because no previous prep- 
aration had been made for it; the pupils had no idea they 
would be called upon just at that time. I found, of course 
that some of the pupils were dissatisfied at being placed back 
in another division. I gaye classes to teachers that I thought 
were best suited to take them; and I found as a result of that 
thorough examination that it was the most profitable week 
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during the whole session; because at the end of the term i 
found they worked well in that classification, and it was nec- 
essary to make but few changes. The pupils were convinced 
that they were making better progress than during the previ- 
ous half session; and the teachers were all yery much delighted 
at their labors being lessened by reason of a smaller number of 
divisions in their classes. Of course we experience the diffi- 
culty that has been referred to, that we must for the present 
admit pupils when they come; but itis the intention of the 
Inspector, after the Institution shall haye been in progress two 
or three years, pupils must either come in at the commence- 
ment of the term, or not be admitted until the semi-annual 
examination. 

Tur PREestDENT—How long is your term ? 

Mr. Patwer—Ten months. : 

THE PrESIDENT—Would you prefer an eight-months’ term, 
where there was promptness and regularity in attendance, or a 
ten-months’ term, broken into by late arrivals and premature 
departures ? ; 

Mr. Pantwer—I am not prepared to say I would prefer an 
eight-months’ term under those circumstances. I think when 
those kept at home would suffer by being placed in a lower 
class, a greater number would suffer from loss of time 
experienced away from school for two months. 

Tur PresipEnt—I think the object should be to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

Mr. Patmer—I know the difficulties in the way of securing 
punctuality. 

THE PRESIDENT—Suppose you had the opportunity of 
choosing between two alternatives: either you could select an 
eight-months’ term, and every pupil to be there at the opening 
and remain to the close, or a ten-months’ term, and the pupils 
to come scattering along as they please? Would you not 


accomplish more in the eight months than in the ten months’ 
work ? 
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Mr. Paumer—That is putting it in a strong way. I do not 
think it quite a supposable case that such irregularity exists 
in most of our institutions. It should not be, certainly. 

Tue Prestpent—Do not they come and apply for admis- 
sion as late as Christmas, sometimes ? 

Mr. Patmer—That was my experience in North Carolina, 
but here I found a large majority of our pupils came in before 
the first of October. Of course, punctuality can only be 
secured by some compulsory feature. 

Tue Presipent—Tardiness of arrival does not affect those 
only who come late, but is also an obstacle to the whole school. 

Mr. Patmer—lIf you had only an eight-months’ term, I do 
not believe you could then secure that punctuality you 
speak of. 

Tun PrestpeNt—I say, suppose you could, by which ° 
arrangement could you attain the greater amount of good? 
Please do not understand that I advocate the eight-months’ 
term. 

Mr. Patmer—My opinion is, that in an old institution 
pupils should never be admitted after the first month of the 
term, except at the semi-annual examination. In addition to 
sending out circulars, we pay the fare of the pupils home, and 
giye a return ticket, good for ninety days. If pupils are not 
sent back within that time, they have to pay the return fare, 
and that carries with it considerable weight. 

Tue PRESIDENT—What is your idea, Mr. Noyes, in regard 
to the comparative value of a short term with prompt attend- 
ance, and a long term, where the attendance is irregular ? 

Mr. Noyrs—If you fix it at nine months, it occurs to me 
there need not be necessarily any interruption on the part of 
the pupils leaving at the endof the term. They are at school, 
and in your charge, and I understand that at most if not all 
our institutions, the pupils at school are in charge of the prin- 
cipal, and no parent or guardian has .a right to take them 
from school, except by permission of the trustees or principal. 
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Mr. Banas—If parents or guardians take pupils away 
before the close of the term without the consent of the Board 
of Trustees, the pupil may forfeit all right to return to the 
school at all. 

Mr. Noyes—Then the point is narrowed down to the inter- 
ruptions which arise from coming late at the opening of the 
term; and if itis found to cover a month of interruptions, I 
do not know but I would be inclined to say that nine months 
and no interruptions is better than a term of ten months with 
interruptions. But I find that it takes some time each term 
to get the machinery in running order; and taking eyery- 
thing into consideration, while I appreciate the points that 
haye been made in this discussion, I am not prepared to say 
that I regard eight months as equivalent to ten with the inter- 
ruptions that have been spoken of. 

Tur PrEsIDENT—We seem to haye wandered from the 
subject of classification to one of promptness in attendance; 
but really this is very closely associated with the subject of 
classification, because a number of Jate arrivals necessitates 
re-classification. , 

Mr. Banes—That is the yery reason for requiri ng prompt 
attendance—the fact that laxity in this respect necessitates 
re-classification. 

Mr. Noyrs—If a child leaves a class at the close of a term 
in good standing, and joins that class a month behind time, 
and at the end of six months is not up to the average of the 
class, it is his misfortune, and he is liable to go back to the 
next class. If he and his parents have failed to come to time, 
and in consequence he has fallen behind, it is his misfortune, 
and he must suffer the consequences. 

THe PRESIDENT—Haye you something to offer on this 
subject of classification, Mr. Bangs? 

Mr. Banas—I do not know that Ihave. I fully agree with 
most that has been said here in regard to it. I think the true 


principle is the intellectual ability of the pupil, and I do not 
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object to frequent re-classification if necessary. I believe the 
good of the.pupils demands that those of nearly equal attain- 
ments should be kept together. I think that both teachers 
and pupils are benefited thereby. 

On motion of Mr. Noyes, the teachers of the Michigan 
Institution were inyited to take seats as honorary members of 
the Conyention. This invitation was accepted by the follow- 
ing teachers: W. L. M. Breg, Willis Hubbard, Austin W- 
Mann, William H. Brenan, John J. Buchanan. 

Mr. Noyes—I would like to hear some expression as to the 
proper number for a class. What is your yiew, Mr. President, 
as to the proper maximum number ? 

THE PresipeNT—I think, as a general rule, it should not 
exceed twenty where the number of pupils is as great as two 
hundred. There may be circumstances under which it may 
exceed twenty, but very seldom. 

Miss Rogrrs—I would like to ask Mr. Bangs if he would 
prefer as large a number as fifteen ? 

Mn. Banas—If the classification could be just as I want it 
I think I should. If you reduce the number to three, or four, 
or five, I think perhaps there would not be sufficient class enthu- 
siasm to keep up a healthy stimulus. 

Miss RoGERS—Suppose you say ten. 

Mr. Banas—Ten would be better than five. Of course it 
is difficult to say that fifteen is just the number. If you say 
sixteen the difference is yery slight, or if you say fourteen the 
difference is slight; but I think fifteen is a very good number; 
itis not too many to handle well, and it is about the right 
number to excite proper class enthusiasm. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Noyes: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that a proper classifj- 
cation is of vital importance to success in every Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb; that intellectual deyelopment and mental ability should 
be the criterion by which to judge, and that tardiness in attendance is a 
serious embarrassment in this work, 
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This resolution was unanimously adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Bangs, the Conference adjourned until 8 
o'clock P. M. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
The Conference was calletl to order by the President, agree- 
ably to the adjournment, at 8 o’clock. 


INSTITUTION RECORDS. 


On motion of Mr. Palmer, the subject of Institution Records 
was taken up and discussed. 
Tne PrestpENt—We have at our institution two records, | 
one of which I term the general register of pupils, and in 
which the name of each pupil is entered, with the date of his 
arrival, his name, his residence, the county in which he lives, 
, cause of deafness, age at which he lost his hearing, consanguin- 
| ity of parents, if any, and remarks. If I were going to pre- 
| pare another general record, I would also have a column for 
| the number of admissions of the pupil. Considerable space is 
j allotted in this register for the purpose of keeping a history of 
the pupils after leaving the institution; their marriage, the 
birth of children, any marked successes that he may meet, or 
any misfortunes that may befall him, and his death, when it 
happens, are entered. Under the head of remarks I make an 
entry showing the relatives that are deaf and dumb. There 
might another column be set apart for the entry of diseases ; 
and if I were going to haye another general register prepared I 
Would have a column for that. I haye been making arrange- 
ments for a new session register this summer, but it is not yet 
Prepared. I have been waiting to get ideas on this subject 
from this Conference; but the idea now in my mind is to enter 
| each session the name of each pupil; and instead of registering 
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them as they come, one after another, without regard to alpha- 
betical order, I propose to take two pages, corresponding to 
each letter of the alphabet, and commence on the left-hand 
page, going across the right-hand page, haying in the first col- 
umn the date of his arrival; then his number for that session 
(for instance, John Smith, perhaps, for this session might be 
No. 173; that is, he is the 173d pupil admitted this term ; 
next term he might be No. 175); then the date of his arrival 
will be given, his name, residence, county, name of corre- 
spondent, and the class to which he is assigned, the date of 
his departure, and remarks. I have thought that we might 
make valuable use of this method of numbering in the general 
register; also, for instance, in the case that I have referred to, 
as No. 173, mark all of the pupil’s things 173. | 

Miss Rogrrs—You change his number from term to term, 
I don’t see how you could use the number opposite his name. 

THE PREsIDENT—I could in the monthly report. 

Mr. Noyres—You might as well in the monthly report put 
in his initials. 

Tur PrESIDENT—There might be seyeral of the same 
initials. * 

Mr. Patmer—It could be arranged as in deliberative bod- 
ies; for instance, Smith, of such and such a county. 

THe PrRESIDENT—There is an objection, it seems to me, to 
using numbers so much ; it obliterates the idea of individual- 
ity. A boy goes to school, and he is no longer such and such 
a man’s son; he is number 5, or whatever number may 
given him. 

Mr. Noyes—It strikes me unfavorably. I don’t know bu 
it is owing to association. In the Pennsylvania Penitentiary 
a criminal is never known by his name. The officers, excep 
perhaps the warden who admits him, don’t know his name. 
As soon as he is put into his cell, he is known as “ Cell A,” ©: 
“25,” or whatever it may be called. He is known by that 
long as he remains in the institution. It is claimed that thi 
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is a much better plan; it saves the name from being stigma- 
tized as that of a criminal, and when he goes out into society 
again, then he is known by his own name. 

Mr. Patmer—I have two registers; a sessional register, in 
which I number the pupils as they come in, and which is 
arranged with the following headings: “number,” “when 
received,” “age,” “name of parents,” “residence,” giving the 
county and town, the postoftice, when entered, and “remarks ;” 
under the latter, anything pertaining to that session partic- 
warly, such, for instance, as leaving the institution at any 
time during the session. ‘Then I have a general register, com- 
mencing at number 1, and devote two pages to each pupil. It 
is indexed, and one page is in the exact form of an appli- 
cation; the other page is divided into seyen divisions, 
separated by red lines, in which I give the progress of the 
pupil during that year. As each pupil comes in, he is entered 
on this register; his number on this subject corresponds to 
the number of his application. Suppose, for instance, I wish 
to find the application of young Jones, I refer to the J’s in 
the index of this book; I find he is marked such a number. 
Ican then turn over and have a history of young Jones’ case 

This book will contain the records of about five hundred 
pupils. Each year I state what progress the pupil has made, 
and any fact that I deem important to be recorded. At the 
hottom of the page there is room to give any thing in regard 
to his history after he has left the institution. 

Tae PresipeNnt—He has two entire pages? 

Mr. Patmer—Yes. I think it is better to transcribe those 
papers. You take the main facts from the application. The 
headings, as near as I can recollect, consist of the name and 
the name of the parent or guardian, the residence, giving the 
founty, town, frequently the township and postoffice, the 
nationality of the parents, their religion, and the occupation of 
the parents is generally given, and whether the deafness is 
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total or partial; also, the cause, if there is any assignment 
of cause ; also, whether there are any other cases of deaf- 
ness in the family or not; whether the parents were related 
before marriage; whether the pupil has had the small-pox; if 
so, was he vaccinated; has he had the scarlet fever, measles, 
mumps, or whooping cough. I believe those are the diseases 
mentioned. I think that is the extent of the inquiries. 

Tue PresipeNt—What is the practical utility of those 
questions about small-pox, scarlet fever, and so on? 

Mr. PatmMeR—Those diseases are supposed not to be con- 
tracted the second time. 

THE PrESIDENT—Your using that register makes no differ- 
ence. If the small-pox comes round you will have the pupils 
vaccinated again, whether they haye been before or not. Asa 
precautionary measure, I have my pupils overhauled and 
examined every year. 

Mr. PAtMER—I find that in case of measles breaking out it 
is well to know who have had the disease. 

THE PRESIDENT—What difference does it make whether they 
have had the disease or not? 

Mr. Noyes—Supposing they are divided up into two or 
three dormitories, you need not exercise the same precaution 
in regard to those whom you know haye had the measles. 

Tur PRESIDENT—I would not put those who have before 
had the measles, with those now sick with measles. 

Mr. Noyrs—In regard to matters of record, I think there 
are two principal records that should be kept in all institu- 
tions. One is a record indicating the standing of the scholars 
in their studies from year to year, with such additional 
explanations in regard to the standing and character as friends 
and teachers may suggest. Then a general record, which 
should coyer all these general points we haye not named, and 
one should supplement the other. The general record is for 
general reference, and should be a part of the archives of the 
institution. It should be made up in part from the other. 
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Tue PresipENT—What is your method, Mr. Bangs, of 
keeping the records, in relation to your institution ? 

Mr. Bana@s—I have a large book, suitably ruled. The first 
column is for the date of admission, in the next the name of 
the pupil, then the name of the father, then that of the mother, 
and then the names of all their children, then the postoffice 
address; and next, under the head of remarks, I put down 
answers to a series of questions with which I presume you are 
all familiar, as they do not differ much in the various institu- 
tions. The cause of deafness, whether congenital or not, the 
consanguinity of parents, ability to read from articulation, 
together with any other information that I might be able to 
gain in relation to the pupil. My book is getting pretty full 
now; I can put about two pupils on two pages. It will carry 
a record in this manner yery well if the record is dropped when 
they graduate, but when keeping a record of pupils, as near as 
you can keep track of them after graduation, a more extensive 
record would be required. 

Mr. Noyes—Miss Rogers, do you keep any record? 

Miss Rogers—Our general record is very much the same as 
Dr. Gillett’s; we send to the parents a statement, which they 
fill out and return tous. Those are kept. They give the 
names of parents, birthplace, birthplace of child, the residence, 
date of birth of child, age at which it became deaf, and 
whether totally deaf or not. I don’t know that we haye any 
questions that haye not been mentioned. The blanks which 
we use at present do not contain those questions concerning dis- 
eases, but in the new blanks which we are about to get those 
questions will be included. It seems to me yery important 
that we should know whether or not the children everhad 
those contagious diseases. 

Tux PresipENtT—Mr. Bangs, do you keep a session register 
of the pupils as they come in there each term ? 

Mr. Banas—Yes, sir. Under the different headings of the 
left-hand page I enter dates like these: 
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First term began (date); closed (date). 
Second term began (date); closed (date). = 

Tne PRESIDENT—Yon don’t keep a separate register show- 
ing the pupil’s time each term ? 

Mr. Banas—No; but when I report to the Legislature I 
give an alphabetical list of the pupils that have been in 
attendance since the publication of the last report. 

Mr. Noves—I always keep a session register. I set down 
the dates of arrival; for instance, I put down 12th Sept. so 
many arrivals, the 13th so many, and I can turn back at any 
time and see when each pupil arrived. I don’t make it a part 
of my permanent record. 

Tun Presrpent—I do make it a part of my permanent 
record. 

Miss Funter—Onr records are similar to those that haye 
been mentioned, excepting that we have no questions in regard 
to diseases, 

Mr. Noyes—I would be glad to see a committee appointed 
to report to the next Conference a system of records recom- 
mended to all the institutions of the country, that there may 
be very considerable uniformity. At the end of fifteen or 
twenty years, records from the institutions would be valuable 
as a source from which to gather statistics. My impression is 
that the records used in the various institutions are similar to 
a great extent, but they differ in some important points. 

Tue Prestppnt—Hayve you noticed the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Conyention on that subject ? 

Mr. Noyrs—I have not. 

Tur PrestpeNt—I think the committee was appointed at 
the Columbus Convention, and their report is quite lengthy 
and thorough. 

Mr. Noyes—When I went to Minnesota I could not find a 
satisfactory record. One of the first things I did was to 
expend forty-five or fifty dollars in books printed in Hartford, 
on purpose for the Institution. I have been applied to by 
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officers in the States for such facts as I could get from institu- 
tion records. In ten or fifteen years I expect to make deduc- 
tions from institution statistics in regard to the deaf and 
dumb, which will be yaluable. 

Tun Prestprnr—tis there anything further to be said on 
this topic ? 

Miss Roarrs—There is one question I would like to ask in 
regard to the record to be made of the knowledge which a 
child possesses when it enters. The parents very often give a 
false report of it. Should this become a part of the perma- 
nent record ? 

Mr. PArMER—Your own examination of the child, I sup- 
pose, will convince you of the extent of its knowledge. 

Miss Roaers—Sometimes it is difficult for us to judge cor- 
rectly at first, particularly in the case of semi-mutes, whose 

speech is yery imperfect, and who are unable to communicate 
by writing. 

Mr. Noyrs—In answer to the question raised by Miss 
Rogers, it might be said, I suppose, that no principal writes up 
his permanent record of the institution immediately upon 
receiving the answers to these questions, or immediately upon 
the arrival of the pupil, but sometime during the first term; 
and the principal being in contact with that child, observing 
his conduct in school, and his progress in the course of the 
first three months, is able to determine about what should be 
the permanent record of that child upon the books. That 
Seems to me to be the only reliable way. 

Mr. PAtmer—I post up that general record from the ses- 
sional register. I commence, I think, when about half through 
the term. If a new pupil enters, I think it should be deferred 
until pretty late in the term. 

Tur PrEestpENT—I do not yet see the practical utility of 
knowing what diseases the children have had. 

Mr. Noyrs—* Forewarned, forearmed.” 

19 
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MIXED INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, AND THE 
BLIND. 

The subject of mixed institutions for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind was then made the topic discussion, and Mr. 
Bangs was called upon to express his views. 

Mr. BAnas—I did not expect to be called upon to give my 
yiews upon this subject, but I haye been conyinced for a long 
time that a union of this kind is a yery unnatural one. This 
argument is used for institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, viz.: 
that the deaf and dumb cannot be educated in the common 
schools because they differ from those who hear and speak 
The same line of argument is used in behalf of special institu- 
tions for the blind—they differ from those who can see, 
therefore they should be gathered by themselyes. Now it 
seems to me one of the most glaring absurdities in the world 
that if the blind differ from the seeing, they should be put 
with the deaf and dumb, from whom they differ a great deal 
more than they differ from the seeing. I see no reason why 
the two classes should be brought together, except that in 
young States like this it is necessary to haye them together 
until separate institutions can be provided. I am often asked 
if the blind derive any benefit from contact with the deaf and 
dumb and vice versa. My experience is that there is no benefit 
whatever derived in this way, and sometimes jealousies arise 
between the two classes, the blind thinking the deaf and dumb 
are better provided for than themselves, and so on the other 
side of the house. The processes of instruction of course are 
entirely different,—the chapel exercises cannot be held in the 
same place. Then again, in mixed institutions, persons who 
can hear, and who are engaged in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, are liable to be annoyed by drumming on the piano, 
and by the noise of other instruments. 

Failing to see any good reason why the two classes should 
be together, I am fully persuaded that they should be separated. 

I belieye if a man giyes himself to one thing he will find an 
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ample field for all the study and research he can crowd into a 
lifetime. I think there is opportunity fora man to devote 
himself to the interests of either one of those two classes in the 
full exercise of his powers, and you will seldom find a person 
equally interested in the two classes. Their previous training 
will, perhaps, influence them a little; their sympathies may be 
more earnestly enlisted in the class for which they have been 
first accustomed to labor. 

Tie Prestppnt—Let us hear from Dr. Palmer on this sub- 
ject. 

Dr. PatmMpr—I have very little to say on this point. I 
agree with what Mr. Bangs has said; that has always influ- 
enced me to advocate separate institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, and blind. I haye been for some time dissatisfied with 
haying the institutions together; but, while in North Caro- 
lina, I saw no prospect of having separate institutions there, 
and I resolyed to go into an institution for the deaf and dumb, 
as I had specially prepared myself for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb and could do my duty better in an institution 
of that kind. I don’t see that any reasons can be adduced in 
fayor of mixed institutions’for the deaf and dumb, and blind ; 
not even the reason that has been alluded to as applicable to 
the newly settled States. There is no more reason why 
the deaf and dumb and blind should be put together than that 
the deaf and dumb and insane should be put together. I think 
it is altogether a one-sided question. 

Tue Prestent—Mr. Noyes you have had some experience 
in this matter, 

Mr. Noyrs—An outsider, hearing our discussions, would 
query, it seems to me, why we have so many dual institutions, 
since our superintendents all seem to agree in opposing the 
idea. My view is that the main question in regard to this is a 
financial question. In uniting the two, the expense to the 
State is comparatively less for a series of years. I do think, 
however, that there are a few considerations that might be 
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held up us favorable to a union of the two, though I don’t say 
that they are sufficient to decide the question affirmatively. 
For instance, I find the union of the blind and the deaf and 
dumb, particularly so far as the department of articulation is 
concerned, to be a yery pleasant one, and one of mutual assist- 
ance and mutual improvement. Iam satisfied that those who 
can articulate tolerably well do receiye assistance from the 
blind, and vice versa. 1 know, in our own Institution in Min- 
nesota, they are a mutual help, and not only a mutual help, but 
mutual sympathy has been excited. ‘The instances of animos- 
ities and jealousies have been yery limited. There, in various 
ways, they are quite a help to each other. For instance, in 
the dormitories one is a check upon the other. Also when 
they come out to take their recreation ; the deaf and dumb and 
blind can go to town together. The deaf and dumb can do 
the seeing and the blind the talking, and they make their pur- 
chases in that way very pleasantly. I have also observed one 
fact as being universal, to wit: the one class commiserates 
the condition of the other. I neyer knew an instance where 
one thought the other more fayored than himself, and in con- 
sequence of that there is a feeling of sympathy and commiser- 
ation excited toward each other. 

These I suggest as pleasant things that I haye noticed in 
the actual association of the two classes. I fully agree with 
the opinions expressed, that when an institution has become 
of considerable size, as, for instance, this institution, one class 
is sufficient to claim the entire attention of the Superintend- 
ent, and it is putting a double duty upon any officer to unite 
the two, and it is demanding an impossibility to require that 
he shall do for both classes what he might do for one. 

In institutions of dual form, therefore, I should fayor sepa- 
ration of these two classes at the earliest practical moment. 

Tur PrEstpeENtT—I haye no practical experience in this 
matter of the combination of the institutions for the blind, 
and those for the deaf and dumb; but it seems to me that there 
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are certain general principles that would enable one to arrive 
at a correct conclusion in regard to the propriety of such com- 
bination, and those are such as pertain to any other pursuits. 
If there are any principles in common with the two methods of 
instruction, if there are any special sympathies (not in the 
sense of pity) which draw the blind to the deaf and dumb, 
there perhaps might be reason why they should be associated ; 
but there are no points of resemblance in their methods of 
instruction. ‘There cannot be. There are yery few if any 
points of resemblance in their habits of life; there are very 
few if any points of resemblance in their future, and I don’t 
see any principle at all indicating that those two classes should 
be associated in their school life. Now, if the blind are to be 
associated with any other class, it ought to be in the common 
school with children who are speaking ; and there are thinking 
persons in whose minds the conyiction is fast growing that 
institutions for the blind, in an educational aspect, are of very 
questionable necessity to say the least. I don’t wish to express 
an opinion of my own upon the question ; but there are persons 
considering the question, and they are beginning to think that 
institutions for the blind are a questionable necessity. True, 
some provision must be made for the care of the blind, but it is 
doubtful in the minds of many whether that should be educa- 
tional in its character. The tendency of institutions for the 
blind seems to be to become workhouses for them, where they 
can do something towards. their own support. Now, there is 
reason to believe that blind persons might learn all in a com- 
mon school that they learn intellectually in institutions for 
the blind. It is true, they haye a few books. They will have 
Paradise Lost, perhaps, and the bible, but there are very few 
books they can have for their own entertainment, and the 
number will never grow very large. They can pass into our 
common-schools by having some one to read to them, and can 
even go through the Normal School. A blind young woman, 
Thave been told, went through the Normal School in Illinois 
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and sustained herself very well. The point that impressed 
itself on my mind is, if the blind must be associated with some 
other class, if there is not merit enough in their own enterprise 
to provide for their education, then speaking persons are the 
ones with whom they haye most in common, and with them 
they should be associated, 

Tue PrusrpeNt—What is the effect of the association of 
the two classes upon the order and discipline of the institution ? 

Mr. Banas—I see nothing to be gained in that direction by 
haying them together. I think they have to be handled ina 
yery different way, and still discipline that would answer for 
the deaf and dumb will not necessarily answer for the blind. 
How has it been with you, Mr. Noyes, in regard to this matter 
of discipline ? 

Mr. Noyrs—The same monitors haying oyersight of the 
deaf mutes are expected also to oversee the blind. I find that 
the monitors themselves, sometimes being blind, are not the 
best judges. In these cages I have to discriminate myself when 
they come up for decision. The head monitor on the boys’ 
side has been a semi-mute, and has got along satisfactorily ; 
also the girl on the other side is a semi-mute, and she has got 
along nicely, and has endeared herself to all the blind children 
of the school. 

Mr. Bancas—The management of the blind boys in the 
Institution has given me more trouble than the management 
of all the deaf and dumb. TI think the girls are easier to get 
along with. 

Tur PrestpeENtT—The management of one class is enough 
to engross the attention of the principal. 

Mr. PAtwer—The habits and wants of the two are so 
different, that where aman has thrown his whole soul into the 
interests of one of the two classes, it would be almost impossi- 
ble for him to do so with the other. They are so unlike, that 
I cannot conceive of a person being earnestly in sympathy 
with the two classes. 
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The discussion was then closed with the adoption of the 
following resolution, offered by Mr. Palmer: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Conference, separate institutions 
for the education of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, should be estab- 
lished, as the method of instructing the deaf and dumb is totally differ- 
ent from that employed in the instruction of the blind. 

The Conference then adjourned until 9 o’clock Thursday 
morning. 


THurRsDAY Mornine, Aug. 15th, 1872. 


The Conference met at 9 o’clock, agreeably to adjournment, 
and was called to order by the President. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Mr. Noyes. 

The Secretary’s report of yesterday’s proceedings was read 
and approyed. 

The committee on nominations haying reported through 
their chairman, the following were elected as permanent 
officers of the Conference: Philip G. Gillett, LL. D., President ; 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Vice President; W. J. Palmer, M. A., 
Ph. D., Secretary. 

Dr. Giuuerr said: I take occasion to express my sense of 
gratitude to the members of the Conference for this very dis- 
tinguished honor, for I feel that it is such. I do not measure 
the honor of being a presiding officer of a Conference such as 
this simply by the numbers who are in attendance, but by the 
magnitude and benefit of the interests represented, by the sub- 
jects deliberated upon, which would not be in any sense 
increased if eyery member of the profession, from Maine to 
California, were present here this morning. While we may not 
flatter ourselyes that we shall have brought before us all the 
thoughts, and all the experience, and all the wisdom that our 
brethren not with us this morning would haye presented, 
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still, the aggregate experience presented here with reference to 
the time, and with reference to the yariety of experience in 
the different methods of instruction of deaf-mutes, is just as 
wide, I presume, as it would beif all the instructors of deaf- 
mutes in the United States and Canada were here this 
morning; and we may hope, I think without any great self- 
adulation, that the results of our deliberations will be profit- 
able not only to ourselyes, but to our co-laborers who, in 
staying away, have given us the most flattering compliment 
that they could, by saying that they haye the utmost con- 
fidence in the manner in which we shall treat such subjects as 
come before us for discussion, and in the conclusions at which 
we shall arriye. As they no doubt will be eminently satisfied 
therewith, we certainly ought to be satisfied ourselyes. I will 
say, that it was not expected by me that I would be made the 
presiding officer of this Conference. I haye, on one or two 
occasions, had the misfortune to be made the figare-head of 
deliberative bodies,—for, I presume, a presiding officer is 
rather a figure-head than otherwise,—to be the man of silence. 
I don’t know but I may haye been selected on some occasions 
because I haye been so much associated with the children of 
silence. The bane of presiding officers is sometimes talking 
too much. I hope it may not be the case this time. The duty 
of a presiding officer is to be seen rather than heard. 

The Conference then listened to the following paper, by A. 
Graham Bell: 


ARTICULATION FOR DEAF MUTES. 


Were teachers of the deaf and dumb fully convinced of the 
practicability of enabling deaf-mutes to articulate clearly and 
intelligibly, I am sure there is not one who would not gladly 
give his pupils the opportunity of acquiring the art of speech. 

It will, therefore, be my aim to-day to give reasons for beliey- 
ing that all intelligent deaf-mutes may be taught to express 
themselyes orally, and ina natural manner:’ to show cause 
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why such results have not hitherto been obtained; and to 
place before you what has already been accomplished by means 
of Visible Speech. 

Since the days of Amman all those who haye given attention 
to the subject haye been convinced of the possibilily of deaf- 
mutes acquiring speech from the following facts: 1st. That 
the actions of speech can be performed without the aid of 
hearing ; and, 2d. That the yocal organs of deaf-mutes are in 
no ways different from those of hearing persons. 

Yet we know the patient efforts of successive gencrations of 
teachers have been productive of yery uncertain results. The 
‘articulation acquired by the congenitally deaf has been so 
imperfect, save in a few exceptional cases, that parents haye 
frequently requested that their children should not be taught 
to speak. Results so discouraging must be particularly tanta- 
lizing to teachers who have deyoted their lives to the work; 
more especially when the construction of Automaton Speaking 
Machines, by Baron de Kempelen, Sir Charles Wheatstone, and 
Herr Faber, and the artificial production of yowel sounds by 
Helmholtz, prove so conclusiyely the mechanical nature of 
speech. 

Tf the ingenuity of man can produce from pieces of wood 
and India-rubber an intelligible—howeyer rude—utterance, 
surely deaf-mutes can be taught to use the perfect instrament 
of speech with which they haye been endowed. 

’ If we can only make the deaf-mute place his organs of artic- 
ulation as we do, theory asserts that he will talk. But here 
lies the difficulty. Who can tell him what todo? We hear 
the sounds of speech and imitate them in utter ignorance of 
the actions of the vocal organs. Not one in ten thousand 
could give an intelligible account of the movements of his own 
mouth in uttering this present sentence. The fact is that 
teachers of the deaf and dumb have hitherto been groping in 
the dark as regards the mechanism of articulation. Their 
instructions to their pupils haye been little more than this: 
20 
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“Took at me and try to find out what Ido.” Unfortunately, 
all the actions of speech are not appreciable by the eye, and 
therefore instruction by imitation alone must ever be product- 
ive of imperfect articulation. 

Some teachers haye tried to exhibit by diagrams or by actual 
models of the mouth and tongue the positions of the yoeal 
organs in forming sounds, and Braidwood attempted to direct 
the tongues of his pupils by mechanical means. But the one 
thing that rendered these ingenious attempts comparatiyely 
fruitless was this: the true mechanism of speech-sounds was 
not understood. : 

The very absence of certain results proves this. Hyen as’ 
lately as 1854 the convention of European philologists that 
assembled at the Prussian embassy in London for the purpose 
of forming a universal alphabet, acknowledged that the 
requisite physiological basis for such an alphabet had still to 
be discoyered; and in 1865, Alex. J. Ellis, the highest author- 
ity on the subject of phonetics, admitted that alphabeties asa 
science did not exist before the invention of “ visible speech.” 

In regard then to the teaching of articulation, the very 
essentials of success haye hitherto been wanting. 

Teachers did not know what were the correct actions of the 
yocal organs in forming sounds; and they had no suitable 
means of imparting to their pupils such knowledge as they 
did possess. 

Teachers have now, for the first time, a scientific system 
ayailable for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. Where- 
eyer visible speech has been presented, it has met with enthu- 
siastic supporters; and the results already attained by it, point 
forward to still greater in the future. 

CONCERNING THE MODULATION OF THE VOICE. 


That deaf mutes should be able to modulate the yoice, seems 
more astonishing and incredible than that they should articu- 


late correctly. 
When we come to consider that all races of men, and eyen 
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that of some animals, express the same emotions by identical 
inflections of the voice, it is evident that the language of inflec- 
tions is as natural as that of looks and gestures. 

The blind do not need their eyes that their emotions may be 
made yisible; nor do the deaf require their ears to render their 
yoices expressive. The blind man knits his brows in anger, 
curls his lip in contempt, or raises his eyebrows in astonish- 
ment, although he has neyer beheld a human face ; and simi- 
larly, the deaf-mute has the inclination to vary the pitch and 
quality of his voice to express his feelings, notwithstanding the 
absence of hearing. 

Let us see how far this assertion is borne out by fact. 

It is notorious that the deaf infant cannot be distinguished 
from one that hears otherwise than by its indifference to out- 
ward noises. Indeed, it is often two, and eyen three years, 
before the want of hearing is discoyered. It is only when the 
child reaches the age when others commence to talk that any 
difference is manifest, and then the sole peculiarity is—he does 
not articulate. Speech being a conyentional form of lan- 
guage, ordinarily acquired by hearing, the deaf child is 
debarred from learning it. 

The inflections of his yoice are therefore accompanied by 
only random motions of the mouth. He gives utterance to 
mere brute noises. ‘These are so painful to the friends of the 
afflicted one, that sooner or later he is given to understand 
that the inclination to express his feelings audibly must be 
subdued. He is constrained to be mute until, finally, silence 
becomes a habit. 

But still, occasionally, in times of great excitement, feeling 
breaks through the fetters that haye been imposed upon it. 
For instance, the deaf-mute often laughs or cries. He does not 
weep silently, nor does he merely smile. He gives audible 
expression to his emotions, and the inflections given are ident- 
ical with those of a hearing child placed in like circumstances. 

Such facts as these afford ground for the belief that the 
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inflections of the voice are dictated by feeling, and that the 
ear only enables us to recognize them when given. 

That deaf mutes can feel and goyern the moyements of their 
own yoices by sensation alone is now proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

Two young ladies (one of them a congenital deaf-mute) 
haye succeeded in doing this in an astonishing degree. ‘These 
pupils are certified by Dr. Clarence J. Blake, lecturer on otology 
in Haryard University, to be totally and absolutely deaf. 

Experiments conducted by teachers in Boston, Northampton, 
and Hartford, have also been perfectly successful, 


CONCERNING THE QUALITY OF TIE VOICE. 


The belief has been and is prevalent, among those who haye 
not examined into the matter, that there is some real defect in 
the mouth that incapacitates it for utterance, and I know that 
eyen some teachers of the deaf and dumb (judging, I presume, 
from the disagreeable noises made by their pupils) imagine 
that the throat, at all events, is affected, and hence conclude 
that the quality of the yoice must always be unpleasant. 

But the fact is that the quality of the yoice depends yery 
little upon the throat. Indeed, if we could hear the yoice as 
it proceeds from the glottis, 1 doubt whether it would be 
materially different from that produced by the reed of a musi- 
cal instrument. 

Speech is a mere motion of the air. If we cast a stone into 
water, we see the ever-widening circles of wayes that proceed 
from the center of commotion. A somewhat similar series of 
undulations comes from the mouth of a speaker. 

On the water cach successive ripple is the picture of the one 
preceding it; but the sound wayes that succeed each other are 
of different shapes and sizes. 

The number of undulations within a certain space gives rise 
to pitch, the height or size of a ripple determines the force or 
loudness, and the shape of a wave gives the quality or timbre. 

In speech, the air within the lungs is urged forward by the 
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action of the diaphragm into the Jarynx. It is there split up 
into waves by the vibration of the yocal chords, and these 
waves are moulded (so to speak) in passing through the pharynx 
and mouth. Hence, in any vocal sound the force is produced 
by the action of the diaphragm, the pitch by the vibration of 
the yocal chords, and the fimdre by the pharynx and by the 
mouth. 

Since we can represent, by means of symbols, any position 
of the mouth and pharynx, visible speech is capable of affect- 
ing the quality of the voice. 

Of all the pupils in the American Asylum I do not think 
there were more than a dozen whose voices could be called 
harsh. In every case where the experiment was tried the ¢im- 
bre was successfully corrected. 

RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH VISIBLE SPEECH. 


I trust I haye said enough to show the reasonableness of the 
belief that deaf-mutes may be taught to speak like other people ; 
and I shall now proceed to state how far the desired result has 
been realized by the employment of visible speech as a medium 
of instruction. 

A description of my father’s system has so recently been 
given in the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,—Vol. 
XVIL., page 1,—that I think it unnecessary to offer any fur- 
ther explanation concerning it. In the article alluded to 
reference was made, at page 8, to priyate experiments then 
being undertaken with the system in Boston. A detailed 
account of these was published in a pamphlet form and pre- 
sented to the Principals of American Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Hence, « summary of results will be all that is 
necessary here. 

The objects of the Boston experiments were : 

J. To test how far the mouths and voices of deaf-mutes could 
be educated by means of visible speech and the allied elocu- 
tionary notation; and 
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2. To discover, experimentally, the best mode of teaching 
the system. 

The results may briefly be noted: 

1. A congenital deaf-mute, in three months, not only 
acquired all the English elements that had been defective after 
four years’ instruction by imitation, but could pronounce for- 
eign sounds at sight of their symbols. 

This pupil also learned to inflect the voice, sustain it on one 
level, or yary its ¢imére at will. 

She is perfectly conscious of every moyement in her throat, 
and recognizes (in her own yoice) certain musical interyals. 

Before instruction in yisible speech it was difficult for 
strangers to understand her conyersation, and almost impossi- 
ble for them to follow her reading ; now she finds no difficulty 
in making herself understood, and she can read distinctly and 
intelligibly from the symbols of visible speech, but with 
extreme slowness. 

The faulty habits of speech already formed place great dif- 
ficulties in the way of the attainment of fluent utterance, but 
there can be no doubt that these will be surmounted by 
patient practice. 

2. A semi-mute acquired a knowledge of elocutionary prin- 
ciples, and not only learned to modulate the yoice, but 
evidently felt the expressiveness of the inflections. In this 
instance also there was a most decided perception of relative 
pitch. 

These are the two pupils certified by Dr. Blake to be totally 
deaf. 

3. Another pupil, who became deaf at eighteen months old, 
but who has a slight sense of hearing in one ear, can now giye 
natural expression to her utterance, and eyen sing a simple air. 

4, The experiments give good ground for the conclusion 
that visible speech will enable eyen adult deaf-mutes to artic- 
ulate intelligibly. 
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The symbols appeal so directly to the mind that more rapid 
progress is made by adults than by children in mastering the 
elements. 

The most unpromising of the pupils experimented on— 
unpromising from the fact that he had nearly reached middle- 
age—acquired all the English clements in twelve lessons; and 
his voice, which was at first extremely disagreeable, became 
much improyed. 

Tn other cases of younger pupils the exercises produced a 
perfectly natural quality of voice. 

At an exhibition of results given in Boston the company 
assembled appointed the Hon. Geo. B. Emerson, Hon. J. D. 
Philbrick, and Professors Monroe and Churchill, a committee 
“to report the perfect success of Mr. Bell’s methods.” The 
testimony of this committee will be found in the recent report 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

In the American Asylum at Hartford a very interesting 
experiment was tried, that deserves special mention here. The 
teachers of that institution selected from the yarious classes 
ten pupils possessing a knowlege of speech, for the purpose of 
seeing what could be done for congenital deaf-mutes by the 
new system. ‘Three of these pupils were placed under my own 
care, and the others were distributed among the teachers who 
were studying visible speech, in order that the results attained 
might be due rather to the system, than to the instruction of 
any particular individual. 

Taking the number of English elements as 36, and multiply- 
ing this by the number of pupils, we have a total of 360 sounds 
to be learned. 

Highty-six English sounds, or twenty-four per cent, were 
obtained at once by imitation. 

From these sounds 189 others were developed by visible 
speech, so that 76 per cent of the English elements were per- 
fected in seyen weeks. 
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All the pupils who had disagreeable voices, acquired the 
power of producing natural tones. 

All could yary the pitch of the voice. 

Two could produce natural inflections. 

Although it could scarcely have been expected that these 
pupils should, within such a short period, acquire sufficient 
control over the instrument of speech to articulate sentences 
correctly, yet, at the exhibition of results given at the institu- 
tion, a few sentences were pronounced so as to be perfectly 
understood by the audience without any prompting. 

An account of the results obtained in the Boston Day School 
for Deaf-Mutes, will be found in the Annals, Vol. X VIL, p. 6. 
See also the “Twenty-third Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of the City of Boston,” page 45. 

For information concerning the introduction of the system 
into the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass.; the 
National College for Deaf-Mutes, Washington, D. C.; the 
American Asylum, Hartford, Conn., and the Jacksonyille 
Institution, Ill, see the published reports of these institutions. 

From what has been accomplished by visible speech, there 
is no assumption in saying that a good articulation can be 
certainly acquired eyen by the congenitally deaf; and I would 
therefore urge that all the pupils in our institutions should 
haye the opportunity afforded them of learning to speak. 

The introduction of the system of visible speech does not 
necessitate any great increase of effort on the part of the 
teachers, as it has been found that large classes, numbering 
as many as two hundred and fifty, may be simultaneously 
exercised. Nor does the use of the system in any way inter- 
fere with existing methods of instruction. It howeyer greatly 
facilitates the acquisition of the important art of lip-reading, 
where this is studied. 

T earnestly hope that the discussion which may follow this 
paper may lead to a wide range of experiments in the yast 
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fields under your supervision ; and also that, before long, the 
new instrument of instruction in speech, realizing a practical 
power hitherto never attained, may be found established in 
eyery institution of this great country. 

Trp PRESIDENT—May I inquire, Mr. Bell, the name of the 
first person to whom you haye alluded ? 

Mr. Brett—l can give the names of all. The congenital 
deaf-mute is Miss E. Theresa B. Dudley, of Northampton, 
Mass.; the semi-mute is Miss Alice C. Jennings of Auburndale, 
Mass.; the semi-deaf pupil is Miss Isabella Flagg, of Boston ; 
and the adult deaf-mute to whom reference was made is Mr. 
Kenniston, of Boston. 

Mr. Noyrs—How long has Miss Dudley been under your 
training in visible speech ? 

Mr. Brrxu—At the time this report was made she had been 
three months under instruction. She has since had instruc- 
tion in visible speech, and has progressed beyond the point 


stated. I hope in the future that, in spite of the difficulties 


in her case, she will acquire a perfect pronunciation. 

Mr. Noyres—If this system of visible speech were curried to 
perfection, might it be applied to music? Do you regard that 
as practicable ? : 

Mr. Brir—I don’t think it would be worth while to make 
experiments to ascertain. I believe the possibilities are greater 
than we think; but I don’t regard it as worth while to make 
experiments because it would lead to no practical results. It 
hag been shown that persons entirely deaf can appreciate rel- 
itive pitch to a certain extent. I have not tried to develop 
that power to any great degree, not seeing that any practical 
results would come of it. 

Tur PresipeNnt—There would be no inducement to deaf- 
mutes, even if they could be taught to sing, because they would 
derive no pleasure from it. 

Mr. Noyrs—I have pupils in the Deaf and Dumb depart- 
ment who will remain at the piano by the balf hour to enjoy 
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the pleasant sensation they experience from the vibrations 
while the instrument is being played. - 

TueE PresipENt—It is not so pleasant to them, though, as 
singing is to us. 

Mr. Banas—I have seen deaf mutes take a stick and pass 
along a picket-fence, striking the successive pickets, and seem- 
ing to derive pleasure from the sensation. 

Mr. Parmer—I knew a German lad who could not distin- 
guish sounds, and have oftentimes seen him sitting down and 
thumping on the desk or some other surface, as if beating a 
drum, and keeping perfect time also. 

Mr. Betit—the pleasure there would consist in the rhythm 
rather than in any music that would result. As I regard it, 
the power of singing, if it could be acquired by deaf mutes, 
would be of no practical utility whatever; but the power of 
inflecting the voice is of material importance, and therefore I 
have gone somewhat at length into the reasons for attempting 
to teach it. 

THE PreEsiDENT—I have observed: that deaf mutes, as a 
class, have an idea of time in music, thongh they have no 
conception of harmony. I have knowna deaf mute to keep 
time with wa bass drum for a band of music after he had once 
been given the time. 

Mr. Bettr—The education of that power of appreciating 
time is most important, because we find that congenital deaf 
mutes, who have been taught articulation, are as a general 
rule lacking in the rhythm of speech. If the power of appre- 
ciating rhythm or time were cultivated, it would react with 
beneficial effect upon the acquisition of speech. 

Mr. Noyes—One particular part of your article in which I 
was specially interested is this, that speech is more dependent 
upon feeling or sensation than hearing. That is a proposition 
that I would like to see amplified and illustrated. 

Mr. BeELL—We can all see at once in ourselves that speech 
ig in reality a muscular habit. Every one who is in this room 
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who can talk can articulate noiseleasly. What is the guide to 

speech there? It is muscular feeling; and we find that speech 

is so little dependent upon hearing that it is only when hear- 

ing has been lost before the habit of speaking has been fully 
formed that articulation has become defective. 

Mr. Noyes—Why then do persons who have arrived at the 
years of maturity, being naturally very genial and social in 
their habits, when their hearing is gone, gradually lose their 
power of speech ? 

Mx. Brtr—As far as I have been able to ascertain, it is only 
where the hearing has been lost in early life that such results 
follow. 

Mr. Noyrs—You will find recorded an instance of a mili- 
tary officer who lost his hearing during a cannonade, and after- 
ward lost the power of speech. 

Mr. Bretr—I would be anxious to know if, in that case, 
there was not some other cause for the loss of speech than the 
absence of hearing. 

Mr. Noyrs—I know a person who was once an exceedingly 
social, genial man in society, now almost totally deaf. Years 
ago he loyed social intercourse; now he yery seldom enters 
into conversation ; the whole tendency is toward silence. 

Tue PresrpENT—I think that does not tend to controyert 
Mr. Bell’s position. He would naturally withdraw from 
society, because he had lost the enjoyment of society. 

Mr. NoyEs—Not only withdrawing from society, but in 
some instances they entirely lose the power of speech. 

Mr. Brrr—My proposition is, that the actions of speech can 
he performed without the aid of hearing. You have instances 
of totally deaf pupils who can articulate. Indeed, we all had 
an illustration in this very room yesterday, of a totally deaf 
gentleman, whe became deaf at ten years of age, and yet who 
spoke to us as perfectly as if he could hear. Those who lose 
their hearing at five become dumb because they forget how to 
Speak. At the age of ten the speech is retained, but perhaps 
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alittle imperfectly. At twelve or fourteen we find very little 
peculiarity of speech; and adults who become deaf have no 
imperfections of utterance that can be traced to lack of hear- 
ing, at least as far as my observations go. They possess no 
more peculiarity after deafness than before; but, even if such 
were the case, it does not invalidate the proposition at all, that 
the actions of speech can be performed without the aid of 
hearing. 

Tue Prestppnr—I read, with a great deal of interest, Mr. 
Bell’s article in the January number of the “ Annals,” and 
shortly afterward I went to Brantford to see Mr. Bell to get 
him to perform some experiments with my pupils, but it was 
not practicable for him to go to Jacksonville, and the result 
was, I sent one of our teachers to Hartford to receive instruc- 
tion from him. I have since seen her, and she hopes to find 
it a very great aid in her efforts to teach articulation to deaf- 
mutes. I was impressed by what Mr. Bell told me at Brant- 
ford, that his father had fallen upon a system based upon 
natural principles, and one that had in it a great deal of 
power; that it was philosophical and suggestive in its nature, 
with some explanations becoming pictorial to those familiar 
with symbols, and that it may be well for us to experiment 
with it in our institutions, and it is my intention to give ita 
fair trial in the Illinois institution this fall. 

During the progress of this discussion Mr. Bell illustrated 
in a very satisfactory manner his method of instructing deaf- 
mutes in the elementary principles of visible speech. 

To test the accuracy with which the symbols of visible 
speech may be used, a number of disconnected sentences were 
suggested by different members of the Conference and written 
on the board in such characters by Miss Fuller. Mr. Bell, 
who had withdrawn from the room, was then called in, and 
without hesitation read correctly each sentence, giving with 
minute precision such provincialisms and incorrect yowel- 
sounds as had been purposely suggested in order to render the 
tes’ more complete. 
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Mr. Noxrs—Will Mr. Bell please to explain to us now how 
he makes the connection between this and the Wnglish 
language ? 

Mr. Brtr—My plan is to treat the mouth us a musical 
instrument. Hearing children require four or five years’ prac- 
tice in order to speak, and the mouths of congenital deaf mutes 
require much training. We take, first, the elementary sounds 
and then combine them into syllables, which are to be articu- 
lated rapidly and with a definite rhythm. I think it would be 
well not to introduce sense into articulation until control is 
gained over the mouth, so as to avoid, as much as possible, the 
formation of faulty habits of speech. We propose to get 
control by the practice of oral gymnastics. 

Mr. Noyres—Would you imply that in your lessons at 
Hartford you had been successful in teaching them anything 
to any extent but simply these elements of sound? 

Mr. Betr—Simply the elements of sound. Still, seyen out 
of ten pupils, who had previously no knowledge of speech, 
were able to articulate sentences so as to be understood by 
strangers without prompting, and this after seven weeks’ 
instruction. 

Mr. Noyrs—Hayve you ever taken a class, or a single pupil, 
on this principle, and carried them on and finished tbeir 
English education by this system ? 

Mr. Brrr—This system does not enter into educational 
matters at all. The application to deaf mutes is of compara- 
tively recent origin, The experiment at the Boston school 
was the first made with a regular system of instruction. The 
most advaneed pupil I have had is Miss Dudley, and of course 
Miss Rogers had already done a great deal for her. 

Mr. Novrs—That is not a fair illustration of your mode, 
becanse Miss. Dudley was quite well educated before you taught 
her. 

Mx. Brtr—aAs I haye already said, it does not enter into the 
educational question. You can educate your pupil by signs, 
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by the manual alphabet, or in any other way. This system is 
merely a means by which mechanical speech may be taught. 

Mr. Noyes—I am intensely interested in this matter, and I 
wish to arrive at some points of information. Now, with the 
experience, observation, and practice you have had, do you 
regard it as a system to be introduced into these institutions 
to be the means of educating all, instead of the system by 
signs ? 

Mr. Buti—I have nothing to say on that question. This is 
only an instrument by which you may teach them articulation. 
[am fully convinced that allintelligent deaf mutes can acquire 
the power of mechanical speech. When thatis acquired, then 
comes the question, “ What is to be done with articulation ?” 
That is a question for experienced teachers, who have spent 
their whole lives in the work; not for such as myself. 

QuEsTIoN—[By a gentleman not a member of the Confer- 
ence.| Can your most advanced pupil reply intelligibly to any 
question ?” 

Mr. Beru—Yes, sir. That is on account of the previous 
training by Miss Rogers. The only difficulty before was that 
the articulation was imperfect, so that strangers had great 
difficulty in understanding her. Visible speech has come in to 
improve this speech. I do not claim that it is perfect by any 
means; but such men as Mr. Philbrick, Mr. Emerson, and 
others of the company who assembled at the Deaf Mute School 
in Boston, were conyinced that it only required practice with 
oral gymnastics to make her speech perfect. 

Tue Presipent—How soon after you have commenced 
instruction in visible speech would you begin to teach them 
the significance of words ? 

Mr. Bexxr—I would not give them the meaning of any word 
until the power of pronouncing it had first been obtained. I 
advise that the meaning of spoken words should not be 
explained until fwency of articulation has been acquired. 

‘Tur Prestpent—Yon do not venture an opinion ag to what 
the ultimate practical yalue of your system will be ? 
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Mn. Brnr—No, sir. But I say that the ultimate result is 
perfect’ mechanical articulation. The whole course of my 
remarks isto this: that it is proved that even congenital 
mutes may be taught to articulate intelligibly by means of 
visible speech, and it is, therefore, advisable that all our pupils 
should have the opportunity given them of acquiring speech 
if they can. 

Mr. Patmer—I wish to inquire whether the system of 
visible speech and the system of instruction by signs can be 
combined. 

Mr. Bert—Visible speech may be combined with any 
system; but it leaves undisturbed the contest going on between 
signs and articulation as a medium of instruction in language. 
The great success of visible speech in its philological and mis- 
sionary application, as well as in its application to the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes, renders it advisable now to have an estab- 
lishment for the propagation of the system, and it may be well 
for principals of institutions for the deaf and dumb to know 
that such an establishmentis to be founded this year in Boston. 
In order to supply teachers with illustrations of the methods of 
instruction, it is proposed to open a private school fora small 
number of deaf-mutes, and another for a smal] number of hear- 
ing pupils with defective speech. 

THE PresiIpDENT—Hoyw far do you use sigus in the instrue- 
tion of deaf mutes in visible speech ? 

Mr. Brrt—I use signs so far as this matter is concerned 
that the visible speech symbols are themselyes signs, so to 
speak, for the organs of speech. As they are pictorial in their 
nature, very little further explanation is needed. 

Mr. Noyes—You say that at Hartford seventy-six per cent 
of the English elements were attained. In what did the 
remainder consist of that were not attained ? 

Mr. Bert—Vowel sounds. And those were not attained 
because they were not attempted. My plan was to proceed 
slowly. After mastering one element we went to another. I 
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have no doubt we could have mastered more by working 
intensely hard, but my object was to have perfection in every 
thing we did. 

Mx. Nores—All you attempted you accomplished? 

Mn. Brett—Yes, sir, and the rest must follow. ‘They must 
practice those sounds already acquired until they become per- 
fectly familiar with them. We have a plan already made out, 
proved by experience to be correct, and we know just what to 
do in cach particular case to obtain the missing sounds, using 
a “manipulator” when necessary. I do not wish to push the 
work too fast, but rather to go step by step. The end to be 
attained is sure, but the progress must be slow. I look upon 
perfection, not rapidity of acquirement, as the criterion of prog- 
ress. So, in speech, I would be content to abide the discon- 
tent of parents who might, at first, think their sons or 
daughters were not becoming able to talk. In the case of 
congenital deaf-mutes, I would be content to have them prac- 
tice mere oral gymnastics for one year, or ecyen longer if 
necessary, before commencing to teach them spoken sentences. 
Tn the case of semi-mutes, who talk imperfectly, I would keep 
up the speech and use symbols to correct their articulation. 

Quvestion—[By a gentleman not a member of the Oon- 
ference]. Do you regard your system as it now exists sufli- 
cient to overcome, in time, all these difficulties? Can you 
take a pupil, and, after a course of years, have him pronounce 
all the elementary sounds of the language ? 

Mr. Bett—Every experiment that has been made serves to 
show that such results may be accomplished. They also show 
that the results obtained are due more to the system than to 
the individual teacher. All the experiments of other teachers 
have been as successful in their kind as those conducted by 
niysel!. 

Mn. Parmer—What is your own system of instruction, 
independent of any institution ? 

Mr. Bret1r—I have not yet commenced to teach deaf-mutes, 
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and I am entirely unbiased in regard to the system of instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Patmer—What I wish to know is, whether in impart- 
ing a knowledge of visible speech yow would adopt a system of 
signs as an aid to instruction. 

Mr. Bert—The system that I have adopted is that which I 
illustrated awhile ago: pointing to different parts of the 
mouth. 

Mr. Noxes—I should be happy to hear from Miss Fuller a 
statement as to the workings of this system as she has used it 
in Boston. I understand the school which Miss Fuller repre- 
sents is the only one in this country that has commenced with 
this system, and is working in full sympathy with it. 

Mr. Becri—lIt is also used in Northampton and Washington 
and Hartford. 

Mr. Noyrs—I understand, however, that the Boston school 
ig more entirely committed to that system than any other 
school; it has practised upon that system longer than any 
other institution in the United States. 

Mr. Betu—That is so. 

Mr. Noxes—I would be very glad to hear Miss Fuller give 
some statement of the result of her observation and experience. 

Miss I'uLtER—The children who have been received since 
last September, are those who really show what can be done 
with visible speech, as a!l previously admitted had been 
taught by our old plan of imitation. Our work with the 
former has been confined to the elementary sounds and com- 
binations, and we consider that the results are mach more 
satisfactory than under the old system. We have used it with 

‘the older pupils in correcting pronunciation, with very good 
Success. Many who had been unable to acquire certain ele- 
ments, have, by this system, been taught to understand and 
overcome, their difficulties. I experimented with a private 
pupil from January until June. When she came to me sho 
could speak very intelligibly, but her yoice was peculiar and 
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of ahigh pitch. She had neyer given a medium chest tone. 
After a little while I sueceeded in producing a good chest 
tone, then a very deep tone and the different pitches. From 
these, I led her on to inflections, so that she readily 
gave in sentences the simple rise and the simple fall, and the 
compound rise and the compound fall. 

Mr. Noyes.—Do I understand you have mude it the means 
of introducing the pupils at once into the English language, 
and not drill them six months or a year and then introduce 
them to the English language ? 

Miss FuLter.—We employ different methods with pupils of 
different degrees of advancement. 

The youngest are taught languge by means of writing, quite 
independently of speech. We use visible speech symbols to 
obtain sounds, and for drill in combinations which, though 
sometimes forming words, we do not teach the pupils to asso- 
ciate with their meaning until they have sufficient control of 
their mouths to utter them with ease and distinctness. They 
ilso practice reading these combinations from the lips of the 
teacher. 

Tn the case of older pupils, who have acquired language but 
have no knowledge of speech, we associate very soon the 
English element with the visible speech symbols. 

Tue PresIDENT—How much have those children accom- 
plished in the matter of utterance of speech,—those who 
came to you last September? 

Miss Funter—They haye acquired nearly all of the con- 
sonants and a number of the yowels, and are able to combine 
them readily. These combinations produce many words which 
they utter with a good degree of distinctness. 

Mr. Banas—You use no signs in your school. 

Miss Futter—We do not hesitate to use natural signs with 
the youngest pupils to illustrate actions and objects that can- 
not well otherwise be shown. For instance, the words eat, 
drink, ete., are shown by imitating the actions of eating, drink- 
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ing, ete. But such words as walk, run, git, etc., are illustrated 
by actually walking, ete. 

Tre PrestpeNT—I think the Conference would be glad to 
hear from Miss Rogers on this paper and on this general sub- 
ject, as the system has been used in her school some monthe. 

Miss Roaers—I did not propose to express any opinion, 
having become familiar with it only within the last two 
months; as I returned from Europe only seven weeks before 
the close of the term, having been absent nearly eleven 
months. 

From conversation with Mr. Bell’s father, and from the 
explanation he gaye of the system, I felt that we might derive 
great benefit from a knowledge of it, even if we did not make 
exclusive use of it in our school. A short time before I left 
for Europe I became acquainted with Mr. Bell, who is present. 
He was with us a day or two; our teachers during that time 
gathered some information from him. Before I went away I 
strongly advised that the teacher who should take the new 
class entering in September, should do what she could with 
Mr. Bell’s system, beginning to teach them in that way. She 
went on as fur as she could with the little knowledge she had, 
then went to Boston; was with Mr. Bell a week, and return- 
ing, did what she could until Mr. Bell came in the month of 
March. He remained two months instructing our teachers in 
the system, also going into the classes to ascertain the defects 
in the children’s speech, and showing the teachers how to cor- 
rect such defects. When I returned, I knew not what to 
expect of the new pupils, because I knew so little of the system 
when I went away; but that which surprised me most, on seeing 
the class, was what they had acquired in the change of voice or 
inflection. I had expected almost perfect articulation, from 
what I had known of the system before, though I had very 
little idea of the time required to produce it; but the inflec- 
tion of the voice was a great surprise, and a very great delight. 
Our teachers had written me in regard to a new pupil who 
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had entered, saying that I must be prepared to find her voice 
high, and very disagreeable. Consequently, when I returned, 
[ was surprised to hear that child speak the words, “ Mamma, 
come!” just as pleasantly as any hearing child could haye 
spoken them. No one would have thought her to be a deaf 
child. She had been at the Hartford institution five years, 
but did not speak when she came to us. I don’t 
know that she spoke every phrase as pleasantly as 
the one I have given, but she could vary her voice surprisingly. 
The ultimate results to be attained we cannot yet foretell. 
We shall try the experiment faithfully—just as faithfully as if 
it originated with us. After two or three years’ trial we can 
judge what permanent use it will be best to make of it. If we 
had simply one or two pupils, and could give them private 
instruction during a sufficient number of years, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I would use it in preference to any other 
system I have ever known ; but it remains to be seen what use 
can be made of it in an institution. If at the end of three 
years we find our children equally well developed, reading the 
lips as wellas formerly, and their articulation more perfect, 
we certainly shall have gained much and shall feel warranted 
in adopting this system. But we must keep in view the lip- 
reading and the deyelopmert equally with the articulation. 

Daring the coming year the development of the new pupils 
will be earried on by means of writing on the board or in the 
air. As soon as they can articulate any elementary sounds or 
their combinations, they will learn to read these from the lips; 
but as lip-reading must be confined to these exercises, writing 
will be our means of communication until Mr. Bell thinks 
proper to unite sense with speech. 

Mn. Noyrs—May J inquire if, in your European trip, you 
met with anything in any institution visited by vou that 
resembled yisible speech ? 

Miss Roarrs—No, sir. 

Mer. Noxyes—Did you find this system of writing in the air? 
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Miss Roa»rs—No, sir; that is something that came about 
in this way. In taking this pupil from Hartford, who had 
been accustomed to talk by signs and the manual alphabet, it 
was necessary to haye some means of communication, and the 
children were told that they must write to her, and she to 
them. They did so, using pencil and paper; but on the play- 
ground they wrote with sticks on the ground. On the grass- 
plat, however, they could not do that, and they contracted the 
habit of writing in the air. 

Mr. Noyes—Would youprefer writing in the air to the use 
of the manual alphabet ? 

Miss Rogrrs—Yes, sir; because it introduces no new alpha- 
bet, and is a means of communication that every one can use 
who is capable of writing. 

Mr. Patmer—From your observations in Germany, do you 
think their system is a' better one to pursue than the system 
used in the United States? I mean in the schools for articu- 
lation. 

Miss Roarrs—I don’t know that I understand you. If you 


) speak of itas asystem of instruction, I might say that I saw 


two or three systems of instruction abroad. If you simply 
speak of articulation, there is no great difference between their 
system and the one we used before introducing visible speech. 

Mn. Patwer—I have heard it said that they could probably 
teach the German language better than the English language. 

Miss Rogers—Because there are no silent letters, the Ger- 
man language is almost az casily tanght as Mr. Bell’s system 
of phonetics. 

Mr. Noyrs—Did yon find any better articulators than you 
haye in the Northampton Institution ? 

Miss Rogzrs—I don’t know how to answer that-question. 
There were two or three schools where the yoices were more 
Pleasant than in the average of schools I saw in Germany, 
and more pleasant than in our own schools, before introducing 
Mr. Bell’s system. 
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Mr. Noyes—Might not, that be owing to a combination of 
circumstances ? 

Miss Roarrs—i hardly thought it so. I found in several 
schools that the younger, but not the older classes, articulated 
better than ours. There is a tendency in the older classes, as 
the pupils develop, and tho teacher can understand them per- 
fectly, to think so much more of their development than of 
their articulation, that the latter does not receive the attention 
it does in the younger classes. 

Mr Noyrs—Did you find any schools that entirely discarded 
the sign language and also the manual alphabet ? 

Miss Rocers—No, sir. I found five institutions that I think 
made very little more use of signs than we do in our school. 

Mr. Noyrs—Do they use the manual alphabet ? 

Miss Rocrers—No, sir. I found no school in Germany 
using the manual alphabet. Mr. Gallaudet says in his report 
that in Berlin the manual alphabet is used. But sinco that 
time it has been dropped entirely. 

Tur Prestpent—We are wandering a little from the 
subject before us. The subject which Mr. Bell presented is, 
the advisability of giving all deaf mutes an opportunity for 
acquiring articulation. That isa very broad subject, and it is 
one upon which, with my experience, it is very difficult to 
make up my mind. [ haye no doubt as to the desirability of 
giving all an opportunity, but advisability will depend very 
much upon the possibility of all acquiring speech. Mr. Bell 
suggests the real test in answer toan inquiry made by Mr. 
Noyes, in relation to music and singing among deaf mutes. 
He would not attempt to teach singing because it would be of 
no practical utility. Now, the extent of the practical utility 
of articulation among deaf mutes is the extent of the advisa- 
bility to give them an opportunity to learn it. 

Then, its advisability depends also upon the cost that it is 
going to incur. I do not mean to consider the cost simply in 
dollars and cents (though that is by no means a small consid- 
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eration with institutions that are strictly charitable and depend 
upon the humane impulses of the community for support) 5 
but what it is going to cost the community itself and the 
deaf-mute. In an institution which undertakes to teach artic- 
ulation, if it is going to be in a few years, or in six or seven 
years, a practical loss of one year, then the advisability is not 
so great as it would be if if made no interference with the 
development, intellectual, mental, and industrial habits of the 
pupils. Yesterday, in talking on the subject of classification, 
T intimated what the obstacle in my way was. I have about 
three hundred on my rolls, with an average attendance of two 
hundred and sixty-nine, which will probably be considerably 
increased next fall. 

I desire to effect some arrangement by which we shall avoid 
having two institutions in one—two classifications in one 
institution. I have taken some new pupils in articulation 
every year for four years. 

They are coming toa point where they want classification 
separate and distinct upon their attainments. That is com- 
plicating classification and increasing the expense. I hope the 
advisability of introducing Mr. Bell’s system of teaching artic- 
ulation will be greatly increased, through the consideration 
that it may obviate this difficulty that has been growing up 
under the method of articulation that I believe Miss Rogers 
and others term the method of imitation. I think it is very 
advisable to try his system as far as it can be done withont 
interfering with or modifying the development of the school 
and classes generally. 

Mr. Brtu—There will be no difficulty in classification, if alZ 
had special exercises in articulation. 

THE PresipENT—Suppose, in the Illinois institution, for 
instance, it is decided that all the pupils shall have instruction 
in articulation. It is not recommended in your paper, and I 
have not seen it recommended anywhere, that an institution 
shall have more than one teacher of articulation. Now, while 
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that teacher is instructing the two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred pupils, the other sixteen teachers are unoccupied. 

Mr. Beti—I do not mean to say that all the pupils should. 
be exercised at the same time. Articulation drill need not 
interrupt the regular routine of schoo! work. I think it would 
be advisable to have at least one teacher (fully qualified by 
inclination and training) devoted wholly to the articulation 
department ; but I do not wish to be understood as advising 
that no more than one should be employed. 

Tue PRESIDENT—I understand you to say one teacher 
can exercise 250. If that is the case, instruction in articula- 
tion is at the expense of stopping all the others, while that is 
progressing. I infer that you continue your individual 
instruction but a short time; that after a month or so, they 
become so familiar with the symbols, that by placing the 
symbols before them, they may perform the necessary mechan- 
ical operations. 

Mr. Brext—lI think that after the elements have been 
acquired, comparatively little individual instruction will be 
needed ; but still some individual work is imperatiyely neces- 
sary throughout the whole course of study. In regard to some 
previous remarks made by the President, I think there can be 
no doubt whatever in the minds of teachers of the deaf and 
dumb of the practical utility of articulation, when it can be 
made intelligible. Then the question of “advisability” does 
not rest upon the possibility of all deaf-mutes acquiring articula- 
tion, but on the possibility of some acquiring it. It is admitted, 
(think, by all, that some congenital deaf-mutes can acquire it, 
and the only uncertainty is perhaps “how many?” We can 
only ascertain how many would be benefited by giving all the 
opportunity of learning. 

I believe, myself, that all intelligent deaf-mutes may receive 
benefit from it, I should like yery much to have the sense of 
the meeting—on the question of adyisibility. 

Mr. NovEs—Miss Rogers, did you find any considerable 
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number of schools in your Huropean tour where articulation 
wag used exclusively as a means of instruction ? 

Miss Rocrrs—I found, I think, five out of fifteen that used 
natural signs in the beginning; but articulation, lip-reading 
and writing were the means of instruction and communica- 
tion. In the remaining ten institutions signs were sometimes 
used in connection with articulation. 

Mr. Noyes—Did you learn anything with regard to the 
graduates of these institutions sufficient to convince you that 
the graduates used articulation as a medium of communica- 
tion in the world? 

Miss Roarrs—Several gentlemen told me it depended upon 
how the children were situated. If they were in a place where 
they did not come in contact with deaf-mutes, and people 
would take any pains to speak with them, they would use 
speech, and improve in the use of language. But if they were 
so situated that no one would make any effort to talk with 
them except by signs, they lost in speech. Two or three per- 
sons said decidedly that their pupils improved in speech after 
leaving schoo]. Others said that they improved in the use of 
language, but their speech was not so good. They would, for 
instance, drop some elementary sounds which were difficult 

for them while in school. 

The following resolution offered by Mx. Bangs was unani- 

-Mhously adopted : 

Resolved, That the conference has listened to the paper of Mr. A. Gra- 
ham Bell, upon articulation among deaf mutes, and to his elucidation, 

by illustration on the blackboard, with great interest ; that the system of 

Visible speech impresses the members of the conference as being philosoph- 
ial, and that it promises great aid in the instruction of deaf-mutes in 
articulation ; that it is deserving of a thorough experiment in our insti- 


tutions, and that it may be especially useful in the correction of defective 
utterance among semi-mutes. 


The conference then took a recess until three o’clock, P. M. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, THREE O'CLOCK. 

On motion of Mr. Palmer, a committee consisting of Mr. 
Noyes and Mr. Bangs was appointed to prepare memorial 
resolutions in regard to the death of the Rey. Collins Stone. 

THE PRESIDENT—What is the pleasure of the Conference as 
to the topic next to be considered. Haye you any special topic 
Miss Rogers, that you wish discussed ? 

Miss RoGrers—Compulsory Education. Not so much that 
I care to hear it talked about, as that I would like to haye the 
Conference give some expression of their ideas concerning it, 
in the hope that it may help in bringing it about. 

On motion of Mr. Noyes, the Conference proceeds to discuss 
the subject of 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

THE PresipENtT—Miss Rogers, will you favor us with a few 
remarks by way of opening the discussion of this subject. 

Miss Rocers—I had not thought of presenting my views 
upon the subject, but I have felt very seriously the negligence 
of parents in keeping their children from institutions, and 
have thought there should be some law, if nothing else will 
reach them, to oblige them to send their children to school. 
Two or three years ago, from a town a short distance from us, 
we had an application to take a young man twenty-one years 
of age who had neyer attended school; and again from New 
Hampshire or Vermont we had asimilar application. I think, 
judging from the number of deaf-mutes in Massachusetts, 
there must be now many of the right age to be at school, who 
do not attend. I was interested, while abroad, in the opinion 
of directors in regard to this, and I found in seyeral instances 
a strong desire for compulsory education. In some places 
they were quite hopeful that a few years would bring about 
the desired result. 

Mr. Noyzes—Where ?—in Europe ? 
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Miss Roarrs—Yes. In Germany, I think, more particularly. 

THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Noyes, I presume you have considered 
this question as much as any one person present—probably 
more. 

Mr. Noyrs—I gave it considerable thought in connection 
with the paper I presented to the convention at Indianapolis. 

I prepared that with care, and since then haye read a num- 
ber of articles on the subject, written by able men, and have 
made special inquiries of individuls—men who have been to 
Washington, and who heard the discussion there. I have read 
with deep interest the articles of the Hon. Mr. Northrop of 
Connecticut, and eyer since the presentation of my paper at 
the Indianapolis Conyention, the impression on my mind has 
grown stronger; and if I read and judge correctly with regard 
to the popular sentiment of educational men on the subject, we 
ave tending towards it, and the subject is regarded with much 
more favor than it was formerly. I would simply refer to the 
article presented at that convention. I have no occasion to 
change my yiewsin regard toa single point in that paper. My 
field of observation has been somewhat extensiye, haying 
taught in Philadelphia six years ; in Louisiana two years; six 
years in Hartford, Conn., and six years in Minnesota; and I 
feel confident that a compulsory law, properly framed, would 
he decidedly beneficial to the State and to the nation, and 
would be a great blessing to that class of children whose inter- 
est we desire to promote. 

Tue Presmpent—This question of compulsory education, I 
presume, is intended for one consideration solely—with reference 
to deaf-mutes; but it could be claimed only upon those general 
principles which are equally applicable to children who hear 
and speak. he principle is, I think, that it is the duty of the 
State to provide sufficient schools for all the children within 
the State, 

I think, further, that the attendance of children upon those 
Schools is essential to their efficiency. It is as necessary to 
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have scholars as it is to have teachers; but, as was remarked 
yesterday, in speaking upon the subject of classification, a cer- 
tain number of pupils is necessary in order to have in a school 
the necessary enthusiasm. Now, it would be wrong for the 
State to levy a tax, and collect that tax from the citizens of 
that State that it might be frittered away—to collect the tax, 
build the school-house, employ the teacher, and then, through 
the carelessness of parents, suffer all to be lost, which certainly 
will be the case unless the children attend. I think the true 
doctrine in regard to education is, that primary education is 
the province of the State; that higher education, advanced 
instruction in the classics, in the mathematics and the sciences 
(not the elementary principles of the sciences, but the 
advanced sciences), is within the proper proyince of yoluntary 
organizations, denominational schools, and educational soci- 
eties. I conceive that the State has no right to educate 
special classes at the public expense, and when it 
does exercise such a prerogative, the State is then legis- 
lating for special classes and does that which it has no right 
to do. I conceive that the State is under no obligations to 
educate blacksmiths, and preachers, and lawyers, and doctors, 
and teachers, and farmers. I think that society is getting full 
of humbug on this matter of education. I believe that the 
State ought to take into her hands, and hold in her hands, 
forbidding the interference of any voluntary organization, 
that which is her just province, elementary instruction. She 
too ought to have schools, and require the children to attend 
those schools, whether they be Methodists, Baptists, or Cath- 
olics—whateyer they may be. Then advanced education, I 
think, can be more successfully and more cheaply conducted 
by yoluntary associations and denominational institutions, 
than can be done by the State; and the tax levied upon the 
public will be applied to all classes of the public equally, and 
there will be no favored class. I think that in regard to the deaf 
and dumb, these same principles apply. I think we may, with 
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a great deal of pertinence, inquire whether the State or the 
general government has any right to maintain at the expense 
of all the people of the State, institutions for the education 
and improvement of one in twenty, out of the class of the 
deaf and dumb. Whatever the government does, she should 
do for the benefit of the whole people, and not for the benefit 
of the fortieth, the twentieth, the fifth or any fractional part 
of the people. How we may bring about acoerciye instruction 
of deaf-mutes is a question for the legislator, when he comes 
to frame the law, to determine. We are to consider the general 
principle. 

What Miss Rogers has stated is true, and I haye no doubt 
is confirmed by the experience of every member of the Confer- 
ence. Hyery year we haye brought to us deaf-mutes who haye 
been retained at home by the mistaken affection of the parents. 
That mistaken affection is more frequently on the part of 
the mother, but there are not wanting instances where the 
children haye been retained at home by the avarice of the 
father. The ultimate result upon the deaf mute, whether 
originating in the avarice of the father, or the mistaken affec- 
tion of the mother, is equally unfortunate. This principle 
that I mentioned as applying to schools in general applies 
here—that the State establishes her deaf and dumb institu- 
tions, and the success of those institutions can only be fully 
secured when the mutes themselves are found in the institu- 
tions. Classification cannot be effected Without them, and, 
without classification, instruction itself cannot be carried on, 
especially on an economical basis, I know it is somewhat 
Tepugnant to Democratic ideas for us to say to a parent, you 
shall send your child here; but I do not think the intelligent 
public regard it in that light. I think the more intelligent 
and thoughtful persons of the community will regard it asa 
duty, 

Mr. Parmer—I had thought I would make no extended re- 
marks upon this subject, as the matter has already been called 
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to the attention of the government which supports our insti- 
tution; but. I will read a few lines from the Report of the 
Inspector of the Province, in which he brings us to the atten- 
tion of the Government. After speaking of the number of 
deaf-mutes in the Province, he says: 

“Tt may, therefore, very safely be assumed that at least 65 
per cent of the parents of deaf-mutes stand in need of assist- 
ance, in order that they may avail themselves of the provisions 
made by Government for the education of their children. To 
obtain this assistance, as well as to enable every deaf-mute 
child of school age in the Province to be placed under instruc- 
tion, three methods are open for selection : 

First. The enactment of a law, requiring every municipality 
in which there are deaf-mutes whose parents are unable to 
send them to the institution, and support them while there, to 
pay for the transfer of such deaf mutes to and from the insti- 
tution, and maintain them in respect to charges for board while 
pupils of the school; 

Second. Making the institution free to all, without any 
charge for board on the part of the Government; 

Third. The compulsory education of all deaf-mutes in the 
province. 

He then gives the system pursued in the admission of pupils 
and concludes these suggestions by saying: “ Nota few cases 
haye come to my knowledge since the opening of the institu- 
tion, of parents who value the labor of their deaf-mute children 
more than they do their education, and would thus withhold 
from them the only means of making them useful and intelli- 
gent members of society, and would sink a sadly afflicted 
human being to the level of the brute creation. This view of 
the case at once suggests the necessity of compulsory education 
in relation to deaf-mutes. If the principle holds good in 
respect to ordinary speaking and hearing children, as the 
Legislature by its act of last session has decided that it does, 
with how much greater foree does it apply to deaf mutes who, 
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in their normal condition of ignorance, are not only unable to 
communicate with the world at large, but are both morally 
and civilly irresponsible beings? It is, therefore, very clear 
that the means of educating and instructing deaf mutes must 
first be placed within the reach of every parent or guardian, 
either through the liberality of municipalities or the province 
at large; and when this is accomplished the adoption of the 
principle of compulsory education will, in all respects, com- 
plete a system through which every deaf mute in the province 
shall be educated.” That, I think, brings it more clearly 
before you than anything I can say. 

My. Aldrich, Editor of the Flint Globe, was introduced to 
the Conference and welcomed by the President. 

The Conference next proceeded to discuss the subject of 


CONGREGATE DORMITORIES, 


Tar PrEsIDENT—I have only a'few words to say on this 
subject, and these are prompted by my own experience. We 
had in our institution for several years, prior to last year, the 
congregate dormitory system. J had for a long while been 
persuaded that it was pernicious in its effects. When we built 
our nei south wing last year, we modified that feature, so that 
our dormitories are much smaller. A smaller number of pupils 
are placed in a room, and the young ladies are able to make 
selections of those who will occupy apartments with them. I 
do not think that the monastic plan of single dormitories is 
best. Ido not favor either the congregate or the monastic. 
I think a room calculated to accommodate two or three, possibly 
four young ladies or young gentlemen, properly furnished, is 
about right. I never understood the moral effects of archi- 
tecture as applied to the interior arrangements of buildings 
until I saw it practically demonstrated in the case of our own 
girls, who were taken from the congregate dormitories and 
halls, and put where they could have apartments snited to 
their own tastes and social affinities. It is the best means of 
discipline that I ever knew. The necessity of some one to act 
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in the capacity of monitor to oversee them was largely remoyed. 
Young ladies have been placed upon their own responsibilities, 
where they would be expected to observe propriety and 
decorum. ‘heir surroundings have been similar to those of 
young ladies in our colleges and seminaries, and they have 
behaved themselyes just as well; so that we have measurably 
discontinued the supervisory labor of lady teachers, except that 
if any cases of misdemeanor occur, they should be reported. I 
do not wish to discuss the question except as a matter of expe- 
rience. One I regard as an evil, and the other as exceedingly 
desirable. 

Miss Rogers—How many children would you put in one 
room? You speak of two or three young ladies or gentlemen. 

Tue PresrppeNt—lI do not speak of very small children. 
Where children are eight or ten years of age, or perhaps eleyen, 
there may be a larger number, perhaps ten or twelye, and an 
attendant to take care of those children; but I speak of boys 
and girls of fifteen and sixteen years of age. 

Mr. Bancs—Would you have any supervision oyer your 
dormitory at night ? 

Tun PresrpENtT—Not especially so. In each story of our 
dormitory there are some teachers who oceapy rooms, and if 
the young ladies need the services or attention of a teacher 
they can have access to them. 

Mr. Bancs—You make it part of the duty of the lady 
teachers to look after the different stories where the dormitories 
are? 

THE PRESIDENT—She has general authority to correct any 
misdemeanor that comes to her knowledge. 

Mr. Banes—Do your lady teachers like that arrangement ? 

Tue PrEesIpDENT—They like it better than the other arrange- 
ment, where they were constantly with the pupils. They have 
no connection with the domestic arrangement of dormitories 
at all; that belongs to the matron. Our girls like it better, 
and the effect upon the development of character, I think, 
will be yery good. It is true of deaf-mutes as of any other 
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class of persons, that if you treat them as you do animals they 
will be like animals; and if you treat them as ladies and gen- 
tlemen they will be ladies and gentlemen. 

Mn. Patauea—t think that in institutions where this plan 
of separate dormitories and separate sitting-rooms is carried 
out, it will be very hard to ayoid giving rise to jealousies and 
suspicions of favoritism ; and those children who have had least 
advantages will not be so much improved as they would by 
constant association with those who are more adyanced and 
refined. 

Tue PrEsIDENT—I think the constant association of large 
numbers in dormitories is demoralizing in its effect. For 
fifteen or twenty young persons to be compelled to occupy the 
same dormitories, dress and undress, and perform their ablu- 
tions in the same room, is, to say the least, not decent. It 
deyelopes a phase of character that cannot be otherwise than 
bad. 

I do not speak of their social relations under this system 
outside of the dormitories. I think that there they should be 
subject to the same influences that young ladies and gentlemen 
ordinarily are subject to. They will find such associations as 
are congenial to them. 

Mr. PAtmer—I remember that a boy came to my school 
about two or three months ago, from one of our cities, who 
was one of the roughest specimens I eyer had in school ; 
now he is a nice, well-behaved boy. If I had put him off 
with a rough class, I suppose he would be rough now; but he 
has had constant association with the best class of pupils, and 
has become like them himself. I believe that if he had been 
put off into a separate sitting-room, he would not have so 
soon acquired correct habits. 

Tur Prestpent—I have not spoken of separate sitting- 
rooms, but of dormitories. I said yesterday that we haye 


Separate sitting-rooms for children of different degrees of 
advancement. 
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Mr. PAtmpr—I think, under our system, it would require 
so much monitorial supervision. as to make it somewhat 
troublesome. ; 

Tue PResipDENT—I think that the necessity for monitorial 
supervision is to a great extent obviated. 

Miss Rogers—We haye no more than two children in a 
room—so far as possible we have only one; but I do not 
understand how it can produce favoritism. The poorest child 
in the institution may oceupy one of the best rooms. 

Mr. PALMER—I cannot hope for anything of that sort in onr 
State institutions. 

Tue PrESIDENT—We do exactly that thing with our girls. 
We have girls who never in their lives paid for a stitch of 
clothing, occupying the yery nicest rooms. Small children 
must have an attendant constantly near. 

Mr. PatmMErR—You go on the supposition that girls are 
more easily managed than boys. Do not they require a great 
deal of direct supervision ? 

‘Tur PresiDENT—I have very great confidence in boys. The 
sume principle applicable to girls will apply to boys ; appeal to 
their self-respect and they will observe it. Our boys are liying 
in expectation of the time when their departments will be large 
and their things will be nicely arranged. The matter of sit- 
ting-rooms is not of somuch importance as thatof dormitories. 
J would have the dormitories carpeted and furnished with 
bureaus, and wash-bowls, and so forth, and separate bath- 
rooms, so that one can bathe at a time. 

Mr. BANGs—I do not expect to see that here, though I 
believe in it. 

Tam heartily in sympathy with that kind of arrangement, 
but there is no prospect of having it here. 

Te PrestpENT—I do not know when we shall be successful 
in bringing about such an arrangement for our boys, but we 
have done it for our girls. 

Without adopting any resolution in reference to this topic, 
the Conference proceeded to discuss the subject of 
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AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 

Tne PrestpeNt—Mr. Noyes, as that is a subject proposed 
by you, will you favor us with some remarks upon it ? 

Mr. Noyes—It is a very important subject, and without 
haying given it any systematic thought, I will simply say the 
first thought that oceurs to me is this: The bodies and the 
minds of our children are intimately connected. We have to 
reach the mind through the body, and the proper training of 
the body must not be neglected. Amusements and recreation 
take hold of the body as well as the mind ; and it is my experi- 
ence that we often reach the mind of children most effectively 
through that which pleases and amuses them. I find that to 
the minds of the deaf and dumb and blind children, if by any 
ingenuity of the teacher a task can be brought as a pleasure, 
they will enjoy it and make progress; but as soon as they fee 
that their exercises and duties are a task to them, to that 
extent they dislike school. Now, I desire, in the progress of 
an institution, to have such recreations and amusements enter 
into and pervade the exercises of the day as will draw out and 
interest the children. Thus far we have not been able to do 
what I wish toaccomplish. We have used to some extent, and 
certainly with great satisfaction, Dr. Dio Lewis’ light gym- 
nastics. We haye placed upon the boys’ and girls’ play-ground 
such facilities for play as we could without great expense. It 
is my purpose, when we shall have secured what we so much 
need in our industrial department, to haye a separate building 
_ devoted to amusements. It should have a gymnasium and 
facilities for such amusements connected with it as shall draw 
the children to these exercises, and be to them a source of 
pleasure. 

When I was in Yale College, if a young man went to a 
bowling alley and played ten-pins, he was called up for it, and 
on two or three repetitions of the offense, was liable to be sus- 
pended. Now, when I go to my alma mater, I find that their 
facilities for such amusements are the best in the city. 
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Tam happy to see that Mr. Stone has taken a leading part 
in this respect. At Hartford, they have a fine gymnasium, 
and one of the best ten-pin alleys [ever saw. The girls and 
boys have theirs, and there is a billiard table for the teachers 
and advanced pupils, where they can have amusements in an 
innocent form; and I know from the testimony of those who 
haye been there, that it has proved beneficial in its results. 
Our blind boys, particularly, are getting into such a crooked, 
stooping way of walking, and sitting, that they need some- 
thing of the kind to strengthen them up; and from the 
experiments we haye tried, I am satisfied they will improve 
in the use of gymnastic exercises. 

In the duties of the day, there should be a place for these 
things. I like to go out myself and take a partin them. | 
do so as often as I can, and a teacher will often find that he 
can get hold of his class in these recreations in a way that he 
can not in the school-room. My opinion is, that in all large 
institutions, considerable attention should be paid to the 
proper amusement and recreation of the pupils. 

Tue PrEestpENT—Do you say that at the Hartford Institu- 
tion they haye a billiard table ? 

Mr. Noyzns—Yes, and pupils and teachers, and sometimes 
the superintendent go there and play. 

Mr. Banas—I was yery much struck with one feature of 
the Ohio Institution a few years ago when there on a visit. 
They have a large room on each side of the building devoted 
to amusements, so fitted up that the walls and the glass are in 
no danger of injury from a little rough-and-tumble play. They 
allow their children to do about as they wish; that is, it dis- 
turbs no one if they are noisy there. [By reference to the 
different rooms adjacent to this in which the Conference was 
assembled, Mr. Bangs illustrated the location of the rooms at 
the Ohio Institution.] They haye taken into consideration the 
wants of the children for amusements and haye giyen them 
these rooms, consecrated wholly to play. 
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Mr. Patwer—I think the remarks of Mr. Noyes on this 
subject have left little to be said. My idea is, that we should, 
in the first place, take the same view of an institution as we 
do of ourown home. We should provide suitable amusements 
for our own children at home, and continue to provide such 
as are suitable at every stage as they grow up. I think we 
should provide all proper games that can be carried on in the 
house, such as checkers, dominoes, and back-gammon; and in 
addition to that, there should be picture books, and the rooms 
should be made cheerful and home-like with pictures and 
other ornaments. Among the little girls we haye adopted a 
plan, that when presents can be given, of giving them dolls, 
and of encouraging them in dressing the dolls. I think, too, 
that each institution should haye a Stereopticon with sufficient 
views to give frequent exhibitions to the children; and from 
time to time those views should be added to. As session after 
session passes, it will be new to the children, and my experi- 
ence is that the children will never tire of these exhibitions. 
Tam also in fayor of having pantomime for the children in 
every institution for the deaf and dumb. ‘Teachers and 
others should be encouraged in acting plays in pantomime, 
and people should be invited in to see them. ‘The actors will 
take great interest in it, and the pupils enjoy it very much. 
At stated times, wheneyer it is thought best, the pupils should 
have a social gathering in a large sitting room, where the 
boysand girls can engage in social conyersation. The teachers 
and principals should unite with them in endeavoring to make 
the time pass as pleasantly as possible; and on Christmas 
occasions the old custom of making presents to each one—sim- 
ply small presents—is something that I am yery much in fayor 
of. These amusements that I have enumerated certainly haye 
a tendency to make the interior department of the institution 
home-like and pleasant. 

On the play-ground I think we should encourage, among 
the boys especially, the manly sport of ball—base ball and 
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cricket, such as are not dangerous. I think it is well for the 
teachers and principal to go out and encourage them, and see 
that none remain about the house during the hour of 
recreation, but are engaged in the sports. In addition to this 
T think a good gymnasium one of the most necessary features 
of the institution. When I went to Hartford, Conn., Mr. 
Stone said he took me to no part of the institution with 
greater pleasure than the gymnasium just finished. I remem- 
ber as well as though it were yesterday, how warmly he expres- 
sed himself. Said he, “I look upon that with more pride 
than anything I haye done for a long while—providing that for 
the children.” 

As far as possible we should provide these things in the 
institution, and the probability is that those for whom we 
proyide them will not be tempted to go to places where they 
ought not to go, in order to find them. 

This argument has been used, that if children become very 
fond of the billard room or bowling alley, they may neglect 
their duties when they return home to engage in this sport. 
My experience is, if we encourage them in these sports, with 
the influence we exert oyer them there, deaf-mutes will not 
seek these amusements in improper places. 

Tam glad the subject has been brought up. It is one in 
which I feel interest, and in which I think all should feel a 
deep interest. I think it behooyes us to urge those in power 
to take such steps as will result in perfecting our institutions 
in this respect. 

Miss RocErs—Do you haye dancing at your institution. 

Mr. PAtMER—Yes, we haye dancing but not regular balls. 

Miss Rogers—Our children enjoy dancing yery much. 

Mr. Bett—I think that drill exercises as well as dancing, 
while affording a good exercise for children, will react and 
have a beneficial influence upon articulation by developing a 
feeling of time. 

Mr. Patmur—We haye a deaf-mute teacher who is very 
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fond of contributing to the amusement of the pupils in any 
way he can ; and they have organized two fire companies with 
two engines, and are practiced to the use of them. The com- 
panies are regularly uniformed and turn out at stated times 
and execute the different evolutions with great precision, and 
mnch to the astonishment of those who see them. 

On the Queen’s birthday, which is a general holiday in our 
Province, 1 company of firemen from Rochester, New York» 
came to the place. The fire department turned out, and our 
two companies were inyited at the same time. No onein town 
knew of the companies, and when they came down with their 
engines decorated, and a small boy sitting up back of the 
engine, and performed their evolutions through the streets, 
marching with such precision, the question was asked, “ Where 
are those companies from ?”—and all were much astonished. 
They take great pride in it; and not only that, but they are 
drilled in the use of these engines, so that should a fire occur, the 
engines would be put in immediate use. The uniform is, of 
course, the property of the institution. 

Mr. Bancs—Our pupils here haye been drilled a few weeks 
the past year. 

THe Prestppnt—I bought a complete set of Harper's 
Weekly for our pupils—not simply the current numbers, but 
fifteen bound yolwmes ; and the pupils have neyer been more 
interested or profited by anything of the kind than by these 
pictorial books. We haye also some volumes of Dore’s Illus- 
trations, and have ordered a complete set—fifty-seven yolumes 
—of the London Illustrated News. 

I think there is danger of going to an extreme in this 
matter of amusements. While I believe that the old Puritan 
fathers did a great many things for us that were very well, I 
also think they went to an extreme in the matter of ostracising 
amusements for the young. We need to be careful lest we go 
to the opposite extreme—lest we create a taste for amusements 


that will induce them to seek after those things under bad 
influences hereafter. 
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Now, these amusements that have been alluded to—billiards, 
ten-pins, and dancing—I think in themselves are harmless, 
and well for the children to haye; but if we provide those 
amusements we must be very careful of the education with 
which we accompany them. In regard to amusements for the 
young, society is at fanlt generally, and the church particularly 
inconsistent, when it forbids billiards but says croquet is all 
right; when it forbids ten-pins, but says base-ball is all right. 
I think we should teach our children to exercise discretion as 
to surrounding circtimstances when they resort to places for 
amusement. 

We ought to teach our young men and our young women 
that they are not to seek amusements under bad associations, 
any more than they enter into bad associations for any other 
purpose. The fault is in the education of our people on these 
points rather than in the amusements themselves. I wish the 
church and our Young Men’s Christian Associations would 
review many of their decisions upon the question of amuse- 
ments. 

I was at a watering-place not long since with some friends, 
and among the rest a clergyman, who was an old friend of 
mine. The place was provided with a billiard-room and a 
ten-pin alley. 

T said, “Let us go over and see what is being done.” He 
did not object, and so we went. ‘There were not indications of 
any liquor around. Said I, “ You preach against amusements 
—what is the harm of these?” He Jooked up, and said he, 
“ALT can say is, the question of amusements is a yery knotty 
question.” 

IT do not think the question of amusements is a knotty 
question, but the principles of our education are at fault in 
some respects. I think we should encourage our children to 
dance more than we do. J, myself, was brought up after the 
strictest sect of the Pharisees in regard to dancing. I thought 
it a great sin. Well, I certainly haye fallen from grace in that 
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matter! Dancing will be of great practical value to our pupils 
if it only teaches them to lift their feet from the floor. 

Mr. Noyrs—Would you adyocate round dances ? 

Tur PresipENtT—No, sir; I would not advocate any kind 
of dance that is demoralizing in its tendency ; [ think round 
dances are demoralizing. 

Mr. Noves—“ The question of amusements is a yery knotty 
question.” (Laughter.) 

Miss Rocrrs—I fully agree with Mr. Gillett in regard to 
dancing being a useful amusement for the children. I think 
when they have practiced this they will walk more lightly and. 
gracefully, and it makes quite a difference in their general 
appearance. I know that we had a boyin our school of whom 
T may say that he seldom or neyer stood straight. It seemed 
he had hardly the power to do so. His mother wished him to 
attend dancing school. He did, and that boy made one of the 
best dancers among our children. 

Mr. PAtmeR—At our social gatherings I think the presence 
of strangers embarrasses our deaf mute children to a certain 
extent. Many of them seem to stand off when strangers are 
present. 

Mr. Banes—I never notice that the presence of strangers 
makes any difference at all with pupils. I am accustomed 
to haye them come together for what we call a Social every 
two weeks. Wehayeamagic lantern which we use occasionally 
and I find it gives them great pleasure.. 

The following resolution offered by Miss Fuller was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That in view of the fact that so many deaf and dumb children 
in all our States are growing up without either mental or moral culture, 
it is advisable that some system of obligatory education should be enacted 
by the States. 


re) 
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THE BEST MEANS OF SECURING AND RETAINING PROPERLY 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS. 


This subject, suggested in a letter from J. Scott Hutton, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, was next considered. 

Tue PresmpeNt—I know of but one effective means of 
procuring and retaining properly qualified teachers : that is to 
pay them well. It seems to me that the subject does not 
admit of much argument. I suppose it would be said by some 
that the College at Washington affords ample means for pro- 
curing well qualified teachers ; but there is a certain amount 
of respect which an institution owes itself, and the officer of 
eyery institution will feel under some obligation to his institu- 
tion to occasionally select teachers from among its own 
graduates. 

Mr. Noyes—I wish to ask whether, in the opinion of gen- 
tlemen here, it is important, in choosing a young man for a 
teacher, to select a graduate of college—a young man of liberal 
education ? 

Tue PRESIDENT—I think that is very desirable. In some 
of our institutions I think we have been tending towards a 
mistaken principle in the matter of compensation. The idea 
seems to have obtained in some of our institutions in the 
past, that it would cost about so much for a man to live 
with a family, and that should be the maximum of compensa- 
tion. If he were duly economical he could manage to get 
along with that much. Ifhe had not a family he could get 
along with a little less ; and the course of trustees would be to 
pay just about as little as would suffice to keep soul and body 
together, or as little as would induce him to remain. Now, I 
believe there is no reason why we should pay a man any less 
because he has the misfortune to be unmarried. I believe that 
a man’s services, if he is a faithful teacher, are worth just as 
much before he is married as afterward, and we should pay 
him for his services, and not for his wife and children. IfI go 
to buy a horse, it makes no difference to me whether the man 
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wpio sells that horse is a married man ora single man. The 
horse is worth so much, and that much I should pay. IfI go 
to buy a bill of goods, the grocer does not say, if I am single, 
“You shall have these articles for so much ; or, if you are 
married, you can haye them for so much.” J think a married 
man ought to be paid a reasonable salary, and an unmarried 
man the same salary for the same services. 

Mr. Noyes—When I lived in Philadelphia, the city had a 
very excellent man for Mayor, and he announced among his 
first official acts, that in the appointment of officers to look 
after the interests of the city he should select married men. 
They were more vigilant, more reliable—on the whole they 
embodied the idea of a man or a citizen a little better than one 
who was single. 

THE Prestpent—I certainly believe that every young man 
ought to get married, and this is not inconsistent with the 
views I have already-expressed. 

Mr. Noyres—My opinion is this, that the same rules and 
principles are not equally applicable to all the schools in the 
different States. For instance, what would retain one at 
Faribault, Minnesota, would not retain him in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The principle that was observed when the American 
Asylum was first started, was to offer to the gentlemen teach- 
ers, who made the profession their business, what was esti- 
mated to be the average salary received by ministers in the 
city. That they considered giving them a good fair support. 
I cannot say that, at the present day, they keep up that rel- 
ative ratio, although they pay their experienced teachers 
$2,000 at Hartford. The average of salaries .of ministers at 
Hartford I suppose will exceed that. About such a criterion 
as that has been the one fixed upon in my own mind. The 
better class of ministers in the community where I liye receive 
from twelve to fifteen hundred dollars salary. We have no 
married teachers in the institution, but it will be my aim to 
conform to some such rule as this in future. 
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Mr. Panmer offered the following resolution, which wag 
unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to make the neces- 


sary arrangements for the Conference of Principals of American Tostitu- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb, to be held in the year 1874. 


Messrs. Palmer and Noyes and Miss Fuller were appointed 
to act as such Committee. 


DISCIPLINE AS APPLIED TO PUPILS. 


The discussion of this subject was next in order. 

Tur PRESIDENT—Mr. Bangs, will you fayor us with your 
ideas of discipline. 

Mr. Banes—I would much rather learn something of dis- 
cipline than undertake to give others my own ideas of it. I 
will be very brief in what I say. 

We should make the effect of discipline a study, and should 
trace it through a long time. We need to study its effects 
upon different subjects. I have been working the past year in 
a way something like this: Suppose this to be a book of 
three or four hundred pages. I haye an index of names, with 
the pupils arranged alphabetically, and open an account where 
the name of the pupil is placed. I employ four or five of my 
best boys, who are to report to me all misdemeanors at the 
table, little fights on the ground, absences, disorders in the 
dormitory, ete. Misdemeanors are also reported by the teach- 
ers. These are all written in this book. I also record any 
thing for which the pupil should be called to order, that 
should come under my own obseryation. Then I take the 
book, say once a week, and begin at the beginning. Here isa 
name against which there may be no charges. I pass to the 
next; against this there may be half adozen. I then call that 
pupil into the office and talk the matter over with him. I 
would further say, that in posting these different offenses I 
put down the day of the month, the year, etc., just the same as 
in a money account. I also put down the name of the person 
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who reports each offense. When the boy is called up I have 
a statement of what he has been doing. I call him into the 
office, and now what shall I do with him? TI do not know; 
that depends entirely upon what he has been doing. It may 
be that I simply have a talk with him. Then I make such an 
entry as this: “ June 4th, adm. (admonished.)” hat indi- 
eates this fact: that I had an interview with the boy and 
explained the charges against him; that ! listened to his 
defense, and then took proper action. I may depriye him of 
the privilege of going to town on Saturday, or deprive him of 
a meal, or shut him up a few hours, or adopt whatever 
measures may seem best ; but whatever course I adopt I make 
a note of it. If I do that with a boy at the beginning of his 
pupilage, and follow it up seven or eight years, I shall unques 
tionably know the effect of such discipline ; I shall see the 
effect that a certain kind of discipline is haying upon a large 
number of persons. 

Then another thing. In some cases of discipline the sym- 
pathy of the public is upon the side of the offenders, and the 
public wishing to know what the discipline has been, you have 
astatement of what you have done, and if you haye been 
judicious and careful you are willing to show it; and if it is 
necessary to expel the boy you have your record of conduct 
there, whether you call the trustees together and refer the 
matter to them or not. You haye the whole thing—a sum- 
mary of all the facts in the case—and can study the workings 
of any kind of discipline you please, and modify it as much as 
you please. A permanent record is furnished for your own 
protection and observation. I haye been working somewhat 
on discipline during a good part of the past year. 

I do not care to discuss the question of what particular 
punishment, if any, I would recommend. Of course, the 
question of whether any punishment should be inflicted or not, 
and if any should be inflicted, how much or how often, is a 
matter for a variety of opinion; but I think it has never been 
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made a matter of serious endeayor to put it on record, so that 
you can see how a boy is affected by the course of such treat- 
ment for alength of time. We sometimes do things hastily and 
haye to do that over again; but if you write down what a boy 
has done you are not apt to walk up to him hastily and shake 
him by the collar or kick him or strike him on the head. 
Then another question may arise: that is, how far the man- 
agement should be confided to teachers: whether, if the pupil 
is refractory in the school-room, the teacher should refer the 
matter to the principal, leaving management of the matter 
entirely to him, or whether the teacher himself should adjust 
the matter and say nothing about it. I should be glad to 
hear an expression of opinion, particularly on that question 
—the relations of teachers to children while in the school. 
and also while under their care as officers during the evening 
and about the grounds—what teachers should do, how far 
they should be entrusted with authority to settle matters on 
the spot and say nothing about them, or how far they should 
be made matters of record and referred to the principal. I 
would say that if Thaye occasion to notify parents that a child 
here is not pursuing the proper course, I put under his name 
thedate of my letter with a memorandum that I wrote to his 
parents a statement of his conduct, and if it be worth while I 
write in the same manner the response of the parent when it 
comes. 

Ido not know but there is altogether too much machinery 
about this. It certainly is some work. I have been watching 
it during the past year with considerable interest. 

Mr. Norres—Itis a difficult subject to manage. I appre- 
hend if must depend very largely upon the character and wis- 
dom of the man at the head of theinstitution. One plan might 
not be universally successful. The impression I have received 
is, that it belongs very largely, almost entirely, to the superin- 
tendent himself. Of course discipline in the school-room must 
be very largely dependent upon the teacher. 
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In any serious difficulty he may adyise with or callin the 
counsel and support of the superintendent. My own practice 
has been,’so far as it can be done consistently, to govern the 
pupils in the school-room through the teacher. The superin- 
tendent should sustain the teacher, and counsel him as to the 
best manner to accomplish the desired object. 

I think the result, on the whole, is better than it would be 
if the superintendent should take individual instances of 
insubordination in the school-room out of the hands of the 
teacher entirely. He should, if possible, accomplish it through 
the teacher. The members of the class should feel that during 
school hours, in the school-room, the teacher is supreme, and 
that his authority and his rules must be obeyed. As to the 
difficulties arising from supervision outside of school hours, I 
have no experience. There almost everything is reported to 
the superintendent. One thing which my experience has 
taught me as yaluable is, that in any serious case of discipline, 
it is best never to act on the spur of the moment, but give the 
teacher and give the pupil time for reflection. I always examine 
the cases at least once a week; and I find in nine cases out of 
ten, if not ninety-nine out of a hundred, where time is given 
the offender will come yoluntarily and set the matter right, and 
the object of discipline will be easily accomplished. 

Make it a point not to use what is called “corporal pun- 
ishment” until other methods haye been tried. You should 
aim to haye the older and more intelligent pupils sustain and 
sympathize with you in every movement in reference to dis- 
' ceipline. Do this for two reasons. 

One reason is, to educate ignorant children and prepare them 
for the world before they go out into it. Again, appeal to 
them in such a way that their own sense of right and wrong 
and justice will sustain you. 

In all these matters endeavor to act the manly part. Show 
that you are a friend, that you aim at the moral improvement 
of the offender. Haye him feel that the punishment he is 
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subjected to is in consequence of his wrong doing, and not out 
of anger because he has violated a rule of school. 

The minor offenses I reach in this way. On the first 
Saturday evening of the month we have a sociable. That 
evening is devoted to them. We willsuppose that here isa boy 
who has been insubordinate; he has been marked, and at the 
end of the month the record indicates that he has not come 
up to the standard required. When the other boys and girls are 
attired in their Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, and the halls 
are lighted, and they go in for a social occasion, I go myself to 
this young man and talk to him, and tell him “J am sorry he 
has forfeited his pleasure for the evening, and after talking 
kindly to him, tell him that he must retire to rest, and the 
others to the hall for pleasure.” This seldom needs to be 
repeated more than once to be effectual. Sometimes I keep 
them from going to town, or inflict some such punishment 
as that. As to the rod,J do not say that I never use it, but 
I say that I expect to use it as little as possible. 

It will tax the ingenuity and good common sense of every 
officer of an institution to compass this subject and do right ; 
but I consider that no institution can succeed without good 
order and discipline. Order is Heayen’s first law, and it is of 
prime importance in an institution of this kind. I would not 
send a child to an institution where they do not have good 
order. We owe it to these children to teach them the first 
principles of a good republican government. 

I try to teach the pupils that it is better to keep their 
things without lock and key than with. In the dormitories 
their drawers have no locks. It is a part of the matron’s 
duty, and a partof my duty when any thing is wrong to have 
it attended to. I know it requires careful attention, but it 
can be accomplished, and I consider it an important part of the 
duties of the superintendent to attend to these things; and if 
they are well attended to during the first and second year, that 
generally suffices. I have been oceupying too much time, but 
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I feel this is an important subject. I don’t know that my 
experience will be of any benefit to others; but I am con- 
vinced that faithfulness in discipline is a very important 
matter, and requires wisdom and good sense in the superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Banas—There is one phase of the case that as yet no 
one has fully touched upon; that is, the relation of teachers 
to discipline. You have said something in regard to uphold- 
ing their authority in the school-room, with which I do not, 
exactly agree. It may sometimes occur that young teachers 
make serious mistakes. Do you think it best to have them 
report their discipline, or say that teachers fit to be teachers 
will not make mistakes, and in the school-room to let them 
use their discretion, and make no report of the cases that come 
to you. Suppose a case like this: Here is a boy that the 
teacher directs to do something—for instance to stand up and 
write onaslate. The pupilis obstinate and will not stand up as 
directed. The teacher perhaps is tired and fretted with the 
labors of the day, and instead of taking time as my brother 
advises, he thinks it best to settle the matter at once, and 
compels instantaneous obedience by physical force. Do you 
care to have that case brought to you, or are you willing to 
take the chances of all cases that are brought up, and not 
inquire into that at all? 

Mr. PAtmEer—I have always insisted that all extreme cases 
of disobedience shall be reported to the principal. In such 
cases as you have cited, after all reasonable means to compel 
obedience on the part of the pupil have been exhausted, I 
come in, and in the presence of all the other pupils say that 
the authority of the teacher is to be observed. 

The teacher may think it necessary to resort to extreme 
means, and we are responsible. I do not think it best always 
to delegate authority to the teacher entirely. 

Mr. Banas—Would you say to a teacher like this: “Give 
such directions as you think necessary in your school-roome : 
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your pupils must obey, and I will sustain you; but when you 
reach this point, that you direct a boy or girl to do a reason- 
able thing and they will not do it, go ahead and straighten the 
matter out; compel them, whip them, or come to me and I 
will sustain you.” Which is the best way ? 

Mr. PatmMer—lI think the rule in the by-laws reads in sub- 
stance that teachers, in the treatment of pupils shall be uni- 
formly kind and gentle ; extreme cases of disobedience shall be 
reported to the principal. Any extreme violation of the rules 
is written on a book, and if I am absent, reported when I 
return. In the meantime I leave the Institution in charge of 
an officer, with such discretion that he can be referred to until 
my return. 

Mr. BANGs—Suppose the pupils frequently fail to learn 
their lessons—annoy the teacher by haying poor lessons ; and 
suppose he administers severe discipline for that, and says 
nothing about it to you. Do you think that the best way, or 
should he come to you and say: “I have giyen the pupil good 
advice; that adyice is not heeded,—he will not learn his les- 
sons ;” thus placing it in your hands ? 

Mr. PALMER—In my experience, teachers, in one or two 
instances, haye punished a pupil, as I thought, somewhat 
unreasonably ; but they generally prefer to refer those cases to 
me, and they should know yery well that when those cases are 
referred to a principal he will settle them. But I think we 
should know the disposition of every pupil. What will punish 
John Smith, perhaps will not punish George Jones; there is 
that difference in pupils. Like Mr. Noyes, [ resort to the rod 
only in extreme cases. 

I think that depriving them of some pleasure is often 
effectual, and I think that ridicule is often an effective means 
of punishment for deaf-mutes. As principals, howeyer, we 
should insist that we are responsible. If a pupil in this Insti- 
tution be punished severely by the teachers, it does not go out 
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in the country that the teacher did it, "but that it was done by 
Mr. Bangs. 

Mr. Banas—Some things you have said I like very much, 
and also some things that Mr. Noyes has said, especially the 
remarks about deliberation and care in the administration of 
discipline. I believe this method of careful record, on which 
T have worked so long and so hard the past year, is adapted to 
promote just that state of mind and that kind of govern- 
ment. ‘Then the point which Mr. Palmer has made is 
an excellent one. ‘Take a case like this: It is a half- 
holiday ; there is a show down town to which you are going 
to take all the pupils. But some boy has been lazy during the 
week, and his teacher is of opinion that it will do that boy 
good to lock him up. He says nothing about it, but locks up 
the boy in the school-room. Now, the point in your remarks 
which impressed me favorably is, that the whole responsibility 
rests upon the principal. I think, therefore, he should take 
great care that he is thoroughly informed of all that trans- 
pires. I would sustain the teachers most heartily, and by no 
means do anything to belittle them in the presence of the 
pupils; but I think it, behooves principals to be thoroughly 
informed of everything that transpires behind their backs ; 
and there is some danger of giving too much authority to the 
teachers to administer punishment. 

Mr. Noyes—Another point of bearing upon this subject, 
and one of yital importance in an Institution is this: The 
pupils should always feel that they have access to the princi- 
pal; the girls to the matron as to a father and mother; and 
that in their little difficulties, if they think injustice has been 
done them by any one, let them come and talk the matter 
over, and if perchance the superintendent should discover 
that there has been some imprudence on the part of an officer, 
adjust it without delay. 

THE PrEsIDENT—I wrote one paper upon this subject, and 
if [ may be allowed to say it, I believe it wasa very good paper. 
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I have tried to think what it contained, but I can call to mind 
very little of its contents. I believe it is embodied in the report 
of the Conference at Washington. Ido not exactly agree with 
your statement, that you should never admit to a pupil that 
the teacher has done wrong. I remember one instance where 
a young man came to me, saying that his teacher had punished 
him so and so, for a given offense, and that he had submitted 
to it. He wished to know if he did right in the premises. I 
told him that in my judgment, the teacher did wrong (and I 
could not truthfully say otherwise), but that he had done right 
to submit to it. I think it was a great deal better to admit to 
him the mistake of the teacher, and to commend his submit- 
ting, notwithstanding. 

T have sometimes sustained subordinate officers in matters 
of discipline, when I thought they were wrong, because I 
believed that the best interests of the school demanded that I 
should do so; but I think that one of the first qualifications 
of a teacher or matron, is ability to contro]. I agree with you 
that punishment should not be inflicted at the time of the 
offense. Ido not believe in much use of the rod; but have 
had some children in my care, who were like Solomon’s chil- 
dren, of peculiar temperament, and to whom it was neces- 
sary to apply the rod, but there are not many of that kind. I 
think about the best means of punishment that I haye dis- 
coyered in my experience, are a wood-saw and a pile of wood 
on Saturday afternoon, when others are going to have their 
play and relaxation. I find but little insubordination in the 
school rooms; there pupils generally behave very well; but 
out of school, I find a great tendency to insubordination. In 
the school room, among the girls, I scarcely ever find insubor- 
dination. Sometimes, in the domestic department, they are 
disposed to complain a little. 

Mr. Noyves—The subject of discipline is involved more in 
the time that the pupils are out of school than when they are 
in school. It is when the boys are playing without the super- 
vision of the teacher. Then who is going to attend to that? 
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Tux Presrpent—Some of the teachers will be present. 

Mr. Bancs—Is he with them all the time ? 

Tun PRESIDENT—Yes, with the boys; but the girls do not 
have the eye of the teacher on them all the time. There is a 
teacher, however, not far off, to whom they can appeal if 
necessary. I find in the industrial department as much insub- 
erdination as anywhere else. 

Mr. BANGS—I find less there, in the shops, as almost every- 
thing goes straight. ‘The little ones whg have nothing to do 
are apt to get into mischiet sometimes. 

Mr. Patmer—In extreme cases, Mr. Gillett, would you 
sometimes find it necessary to use the rod? 

Tuer PRESIDENT— Yes, sir, but rarely; I can generally find a 
better way. 

Mr. Patmer—In a case of insubordination on the part of a 
boy eighteen or nineteen years old, against the authority of a 
female teacher, what would you do, if reported to you? 

Tun PRESIDENT—Sometimes I give them public admonition 
in the chapel. 

Mr. ParmErR—Suppose you call a boy to stand up. He 
does so, and doubles up his fist, appearing to threaten. 

Tur PRESIDENT—I should take the young man by himself. 
I would not attempt to settle it then. 

Mr. Pataer—Wouldn’t you send the girls out and settle 
it there ? 

THE PRESIDENT—No sir. I would take him to a room by 
himself and reason with him; and if it were necessary to 
resort to Solomon’s rule I should be governed by it; but IL 
should require the young man to make an apology. 

Mr. Patwer—The offense haying been committed in public, 
those who knew of the offense would not know of the apology. 

Tur PrESIDENT—I would not require him to make the 
apology while he was angry. I would wait for him to recover 
from his passion, and would reason with him, and the apology 
should be known. 
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Mr. Noyes—'Lhere is one point in this connection that I 
think it well to keep in mind. We should be careful not to 
humiliate-—not to make the pupil feel it before the whole 
school that he is degraded and vile,—unless indeed you regard 
it as a case of great necessity. 

Mr. PatmEr—! would not bring the case before the school 
unless I required it as an extreme case. I find it often answers 
a good purpose to employ ridicule indirectly without using the 
name. I often makea commentary upon the report that comes 
to me of offenses during the week. 

Mr. Banas—There is one other point I would like to hear 
discussed. Upon an accumulation of marks is it best to call 
up pupils in the presence of others, or call them priyately, 
summoning only such as you wish to haye as witnesses? The 
presence of an audience sometimes seems to stimulate them to 


wonderful sharpness in defending themselves. 

Mr. Noves—I would say in reply to that: Yeach the pupils 
to understand when they haye done wrong, that a yoluntary 
interview sought with the teacher or superintendent will be 
regarded with fayor and leniency. Let them understand that 
when they haye made a mistake they may seek an interview 
privately, and:adjust the matter. I find that in nine cases out 
of ten they can be adjusted in that way. 

Mr. Banes—When_you have a number of boys whose cases 
must be taken up, is it best to have one boy alone, or to have 
him in the presence of all the boys. 

Mr. PALMER—My opinion is that it would be best to bring 
in such only as were necessary witnesses. 

Mr. Banas—I agree with you in that. 

Mr. PALMER—Sometimes in an institution the children of 
the principal play with the pupils. How would you manage 
in case your own child is reported by a pupil ? 

Mr. Noyes—I will tell you how I do. I have my child 
recognize the rules of the institution as strictly as the pupils 
do,—showing no partiality. 
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Mr. BANGS—I cannot quite agree with you in that. I think 
it necessary to restrict the pupils from certain portions of the 
ground, the flower garden, etc., and from certain parts of the 
pbuilding, which I can with perfect propriety allow my own 
family to visit. 

Mr. PALMER—I think that in this matter we should be very 
guarded. For instance: If my boy, eleven years old, should 
get into difficulty with a pupil of the same age, when the com- 
plaint comes in—as my brother principals in that are aware— 
several pupils will follow, to know how it is going to be man 
aged. Asarule 1 treat my children the same as the pupils. 

Mr. Noyzus—If your child has the idea that he can take 
advantage of the other children in any way, it is an unfortun- 
ate principle gaining ground. In this connection I will say that 
one of the deepest impressions made upon my mind by the 
peculiar institution of slavery, while I was living at the South, 
was the unfortunate influence that was reflected upon the 
children of the master by the slaves. ‘They had the feeling 
that those colored children were inferior to them, and they 
might abuse them as they chose. 

Mr. PatmMER—I am glad that we have given so much con- 
sideration to this subject. I feel it to be important. 

THE PRESIDENT—I think there is a danger lying before us 
in prescribing too many rules. I think it is best not to have 
many rules. My custom is to say: “ You know whatis right 
and what is wrong; do the right and avoid the wrong.” 

Mr. Noyes—I think the idea of Dr. Gillett is an excellent 
one. Make as few rules as possible, but when you make a rule; 
let it be understood that you are jealous of the manner in 
which it shall be carried out. Let them know that if a mark 
comes on to the book, it is sure to come up; and that a private 
interview may settle the matter. 

THE PREsIpENT—Mr. Palmer, in regard to the case of 
insubordination on the part of large boys toward lady teachers, 
Tneyer found that the large boys are guilty of that. 
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Mr. Patmer—lI have known two instances of that kind in 
my experience. 

Tas Prestpent—lI think ladies can manage some scholars 
that gentlemen cannot manage. - 

Mr. Breg, one of the deaf-mute teachers present, having sig- 
nified his desire to take part in the discussion of this subject, 
spoke as follows, being interpreted by Mr. Bangs: 

The house must be kept in order. All things connected 
with discipline must be kept in order—not separate and con- 
fused. Pupils must be taught like soldiers. In school there 
must be discipline. A knowledge of human nature is neces- 
sary. Onestate of mind is different from another; we must 
take into consideration the different things they know. This 
one has been disobedient. You call him up, take him into 
some place in private, and there explain the matter to him; 
tell him how wrong he has done, what a great mistake he has 
made, how sorry you are; and perhaps you will cause him to 
feel it, and shed tears; that would be enough; keep still about 
it. Another you take in private, and he does not care anything 
about it. Itis better to show him up, and make an explana- 
tion of what he has been doing ; of his obstinacy, and let every- 
body see it. hat will shame him; he will be troubled in 
mind, and sorry. Another one you will take in private, and 
explain to him, and it will do no good at all. Then, perhaps, 
you may take a whip to him and give him that, or, put him in 
confinement two or three days, or give him less to eat. Black 
marks, as a record, are often useful. Then write a letter to the 
father ; tell him how bad his boy has been; and the father 
and mother, perhaps, will feel deeply, and the child will feel 
that he is stabbing them to the heart. Perhaps he may be 
reached in that way. There are various ways. ‘There must be 
wisdom in the matter. Then comes the question of human 
nature. We must be careful how we manage it. Coolness is 
necessary ; careful meditation on the subject; neyer showing 
an angry countenance. In a little while the pupil will - 
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be doubtful; but in two or three days call him again ; 
explain to him, talk to him—think of different ways and con- 
triye the best way out of all the different ways. Don’t whip 
all the time ; be silent ; be wise and be kind. If the deaf and 
dumb are stubborn, make it clear, and reproye them. Put om 
some dignity about it and use persuasion ; explain this thing, 
that thing, and the other—the consequences growing greater 
and greater—and what they lead to. There must be wisdom 
in this matter. Look at the feelings of the pupils ; never 
treat them without regard. We must have wisdom to open 
their hearts, and make them feel, and conquer in that way. 

We think it is useful to ask if the teacher may sometimes 
punish. I hate to punish ; better give the offender over to 
the principal ; but sémetimes the principal is away, and in the 
school-room there is trouble. What shall the teacher do? It 
does no good to explain, or to give adyice ; that proves unayail- 

“ing, and the teacher is at his wit’s end to know what is to be 

done about it. Whip him, and ask him if he wants to be 
whipped again ? Sometimes it is useful. Be thoughtful and 
deliberate, using judgment varying according to the cireum- 
stances. Often when in the school-room, my eye glances 
about, and finds that the pupils are not studying ; they are 
lazy ; their lessons are not right. Last night this boy, or that, 
did not study. I tell him that he is doing nothing ; I put 
him down in a chair, and the eyes of the whole class being 
upon him, the culprit is ashamed, and will study better. 

Tue Presipenr—What would you do, Mr. Noyes, when a 
girl is reported as being obstinate ? Would you use the rod ? 

Mr. Noyes—I said in my remarks a short time ago that I 
Would not haye it understood in school that under no cireum- 

_ Stances would I use the rod. But I also said that the rod was 

my very last resort. 

Miss RogERs—By the word “rod” do you mean to include 
fernle ? 

Mn. Noyes—I suppose that might properly be included. 
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THe Prestpent—We had a girl in our institution who was 
one of the most mischievous specimens of humanity I ever 
saw. It didn’t make much difference what the mischief was, 
whether taking some one’s clothes, or throwing away their 
shoes, or sticking them with pins,—anything for mischief. I 
didn’t like to whip, and I did not whip; but I had a straight- 
jacket made. The straight-jacket was never used, however, for 
when she heard of it she changed her behavior. 

Mr. Noyes—In the government of young misses | believe 
the counsel and adyice of lady officers, the Matron and her 
assistant, will generally be found sufficient. 

Miss Rogrers—I would like to speak of one point wherein I 
would differ from Mr. Bangs. That is, in the case he men- 
tioned of an obstinate boy who would not obey, and the teacher 
called on him for assistance. I understand he would go into 
the room and insist upon the boy’s doing what the teacher 
requested. [would not do that. I should wish the teacher to 
come to me for advice; but I would keep away from the child, 
and he should do it in obedience to that teacher's order. 

Mr. Patmer—In regard to this, I feel like Mr. Bangs. I 
would not go directly in, perhaps ; but I think the principal 
should see that the order is obseryed. For instance, the 
teacher comes in and says a certain pupil will not write on the 
slate ; you tell him to try again ; but still the pupil refuses. 
In such cases, sometimes, I have to go in and exact obedience. 

Miss Rocrrs—Suppose a child is refractory, and you are 
away from the institution, what is to be done ? 

Mr. Banes—I think the child will feel sure that the 
authority will be backed up the principal, and in the long run 
he will obey, especially if his experience has taught him that 
the teacher's orders are always carried out. His idea will be : 
it will not pay to rebel ; his authority must be carried out, for 
the principal will be called in. 

Miss Rocrers—We received three new teachers when we 
moved into our new building two years since, and there was 
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of the new teachers. But I waited, and let the teachers exer- 
cise their own authority, and the order improved while I was 
away. Had I gone into the rooms, and the children had 
obeyed because I was present, the teachers could not have 
gained that control. 

Mr. Banas—I don’t think there is any teacher here who 
has been long engaged in teaching, who has never found it 


necessary to call in the principal. 
The conference then adjourned until 8 o’clock P. M. 


TuHurRsDAY, 8 o'clock P. M. 

Mr. Noyes presented the following memorial resolution on 
the death of the Rey. Collins Stane : 

Whereas, Since the assembling of the last conference of 
Superintendents and Principals, God in his mysterious and 
inscrutable Providence has struck down, as in the twinkling 
of an eye, the Rey. Collins Stone, the honored Principal of the 
oldest institution for deaf mutes in America; and, 

Whereas, We individually feel his loss as a brother, honored 
and beloved in the profession, and recognizing his example as 
worthy of our imitation and commendation ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Rey. Collins Stone the cause 
of deaf-mute education has lost one of its most zealous and 
efficient advocates, the cause of humanity and religion a con- 
scientious, earnest, God-fearing man, and our profession an 
eminently wise, faithful and successful executiye officer. 

In presenting this resolution Mr. Noyes said: 

Before I read this resolution I am yery glad I haye an oppor- 
tunity to present it myself, as I presume all the members of 
the conference are aware of the peculiar relations I have sus- 
tained to Mr. Stone in connection with the serious accident 
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that Jed to the sudden death of Collins Stone. It was on this 
wise : 

My pastor, the Rey. J. W. Strong, of Faribault, wrote to me 
while East for some letters of introduction to parties in Hart- 
ford. I responded immediately, sending some letters as 
requested. Among those letters was one to the Rey. Mr. 
Stone. Upon the arrival of Mr. Strong in Hartford, one of 
the first places at which he called was the American Asylum. 
That was on the afternoon of the 23d of December, 1871. 
Mr. Stone was in ; had just ordered his horse for a ride. The 
letter which I had written was presented, and Mr. Strong was 
invited to take a ride ; and that was the fatal ride. My letter 
of introduction was the one which led him to take the ride 
that resulted in his death. I have experienced a peculiar 
feeling in regard to the Proyidential connection which I thes 
sustained, and I hardly dared at one time to express myself 
personally to Mrs. Stone, the widow of the deceased ; and these 
yery circumstances render it peculiarly pleasing to me to be 
able to present this resolution which I have prepared. I wish 
I had time to do better justice to the subject. 

Mr. Noyes then read the resolution. 

Tue PrestpENT—I would be glad, in this connection, to 
say a few words in token of my high appreciation of the char- 
acter of the Rey. Collins Stone. I had not so good an oppor- 
tunity as Mr. Noyes of knowing him intimately. There was 
quite a difference between his age and mine, so much that the 
sympathies which grow out of age would rather haye existed 
between my father and Mr. Stone than between Mr. Stone and 
myself; bnt in those great and benevolent and humanitarian 
enterprises that engage the hearts of the best of our citizens, 
Thad much in common with Mr. Stone; and though he labored, 
as we do, more particularly in one particular direction of Chris- 
tian and public benevolence, yet, I have reason to know, from 
personal interviews with Mr. Stone, that he took a lively 
interest in all great humanitarian enterprises, and felt, as he 
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manifested, a feeling of deep sympathy with the universal 
brotherhood of mankind; and he had not been one of the 
administrators of public charities, not only of the State of 
Connecticut but all New England, for so many years without 
haying fully developed in himself, by their reflection, those 
traits of character that necessarily ensue in those persons who 
ave engaged in such humane and living enterprises as the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. I knew Mr. Stone enough 
to know that he was an honest man. The poet has uttered a 
great truth in the sentiment, “An honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” So far as my knowledgeand acquaintance with 
Mr. Stone went, I think he was one of most honest men I eyer 
met. He was a fearless man in the assertion of his views, he 
was uncompromising in what he believed to be right. He 
was tenacious in his opinions, but he was equally honest in 
the holding of those opinions, and in the transactions of his 
evey day life with his fellow man. I have eyery reason to 
believe that Mr. Stone was a deyoted Christian man. I think 
he has left testimony, not only in his actua! active life, but I 
have reason to believe that he has left behind him that testi- 
mony which comes from an earnest and profound union of 
the spirit of God with the spirit of man. I think that he was 
& man whom we may emulate in our profession; not only 
in his virtuous character, but also in his fidelity to the trusts 
that were reposed in him. I think that the name of Collins 
Stone will be for many, many years an ornament to our 
profession. I shall always revere, I shall always honor that 
name as perhaps I shall honor the names of few other men. 
There were perhaps some points where the opinion of Mr. 
Stone and that of myself did not fully harmonize; but I am 
willing at this time to concede, as we stand here speaking a 
word in honor of the departed, that his longer experience had 
given him better opportunity of judging and knowing the 
truth. 

Mr. Banas.—I knew 80 little personally of Mr. Stone, that 
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I think it would be out of ‘place for me to say anything in 
regard to him; more than that, I cherish very pleasant recol- 
lections of my meeting him at the confererice of the princi- 
pals at Washington. I was thrown in his way more than in 
the way of any other man. It was the first conference I 
attended. My seat was near that of Mr. Stone, and somehow 
we seemed to find it pleasant (I trust it was mutually pleas- 
ant), to conyerse together very frequently. I was disposed to 
be pretty modest. I do not wish to thrust myself forward at all, 
and I think that he noticed that feeling and took some extra. 
pains to make it pleasant and agreeable for me. 

Mr. Noyres—Mr. President, I wish to add one word more, 
Mr. Bangs very kindly consented to indorse anything I should 
write as a member of this committee, and I endeavored for a 
few moments to recall Mr. Stone, as I knew him as an educa- 
tor, as an officer, and as a Christian gentlemen. I haye not 
put in this resolution one word or one single expression simply 
as complimentary. 

1 knew him as an honest man. I want to express my honest 
convictions of all the officers of institutions in this country, 
that I have had opportunity to know and obserye. I regard 
Mr. Stone eminently the most successful as an executive head. 
I shall neyer forget the time he took up the reins of the 
American Asylum, and the efficient manner in which he con- 
ducted matters there, and from one end of the establishment 
to the other, everybody connected with the institution felt 
that there was a man at the helm who knew his business. 
Modest, always courteous, always thoughtful, attentive, and 
vigilant ; persistent in what he believed to be right, and neyer 
shirking his duty, though he went to an extent in his labors 
beyond what he ought to have done. His persistency in what 
he thought to be right, his earnest convictions, led him to say 
in defense, or in adyocacy of his views, what perhaps others 
would not accept; but it was simply from the strong convic- 
tion of right, of what would be for the benefit of mankind 
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and the good cause in which he was enlisted. While there 
were possibly times in which I, like yourself, would differ from 
him, I always thought he was earnest, and honestly seeking to 
do good to others. I regard it as one of the privileges of the 
profession, that I have had an opportunity to know Mr. Stone 
and see his manner of discharging his duties. I agree with 
you that his conduct is worthy of commendation and imita- 
tion. 

The resolution of Mr. Noyes was then adopted by a rising 
yote. 

Without opening up any discussion, a few remarks were 
made upon the subject of the relation of pupils to matrons. 

THe PrestpeNtT—There is a question of eminent practical 
importance suggested to my mind: that is the relation of 
matrons to pupils. Have you any conflict of authority upon 
that, Mr. Bangs ? 

Mr. Banas—No, sir; I don’t know that we haye any con- 
flict of authority, though I don’t know that the matrons and 
teachers invariably think alike. For instance, a child may be 
sick ; teachers may be anxious to know whether they are 
receiving proper attention. ‘Teachers may have an opinion as 
to whether they are able to be in school or not, and matrons 
may have another. Then, again, matrons may have an idea 
that certain girls ought to perform certain duties, or to work 
a little more out of school, and the teachers may think that 
the girl is working a little too hard; that she is not doing 
justice to herself in school, and she should haye her duties 
lightened. Occasionally things of that kind come up. 


METHOD OF RECITATIONS, AND THE BEST ORDER OF DAILY 
EXERCISES IN INSTITUTIONS. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Noyes these topics were considered 
together. 

Mr. Noyrs—My experience and my observation agree in 
this matter of daily exercises. We have not sufficient shops to 
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employ our boys in manual labor, consequently we have two 
sessions of school a day with a recess between of two hours, 
from twelve to two, at which time we have our dinner. My 
conviction is, and my observation in other institutions has 
taught me that as soon as we haye shops in which to employ 
all our larger boys, it will be best for us to have but one ses- 
sion of school a day, and haye the time devoted to the shops 
one uninterrupted session of manual labor. When we were in 
the Louisiana institution we had but one session, and I liked 
it; and I think the pupils in school find that mode much bet- 
ter so far as their industrial work is concerned. In undertak- 
ing to have two sessions of school, with part of the industrial 
work in the morning and part in the evening or between, at 
noon, the work in the shops is in piece-meals and but little is 
accomplished. In view of these things I have made up my 
mind that as soon’as we have sufficient shops I shall introduce 
the custom of one session of school a day. Then, ia regard to 
study in the evening, [am of the opinion that holding chil- 
dren down to an hour and a half or two hours study, which is 
sometimes done in the evening is a little too severe. What I 
try to accomplish, and what it seems to me should always be 
kept in mind, is to endeayor to instil into the minds of the 
children that study hour is not an hour for an indifferent sort 
of application to study, but that it means earnest, honest, per- 
sistent effort. We want application; not dozing, not wool 
gathering, but earnest, close application to study. My object 
there is to give discipline of mind. I know that with these 
younger children it is hard. I haye seen instances in college, 
in the academy, where two hours in the eyening and four hours 
at night have been spent in dozing over a lexicon, and it was 
only dozing, wool-gathering, and little progress. I believe that 
such a course is positively injurious. Teach the children 
application and then give them recreation and play. I have 
neyer held a papil more than an hour in the evening, buat 
whether it be an hour or only a half hour I want to call his 
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attention to study. I would rather haye fifteen minutes close, 
earnest application than three quarters of an hour of indiffer- 
ent attention to whatever the topic may be. 

Mr. PatmMer—Our rising bell rings at half-past 5. The 
pupils are supposed to be up at+6. We generally haye the 
morning duties to perform, and breakfast is ready promptly at 
y. After breakfast until 8 and a half, recreation ; then ses- 
sion until 12. Promptly at 12 we haye dinner for the pupils ; 
then go into the school again at half-past 12 or about 20 
minutes before 1. We allow about 40 minutes for dinner, and 
school closes at 2 o'clock. ‘The officers then haye their dinner. 
At half-past 2 the pupils go to their several exercises and work 
two hours and a half, until 5 o’clock. Then they have oppor- 
tunity for recreation. We haye tea about 6 o’clock, and the 
officers take tea at 7. At 7 they go into the study-room ; the 
smaller boys retire at 8 and the larger ones at 9. They are 
required to study during the first hour under the care of a 
teacher. The larger boys generally spend the other hour in 
study and reading, or conversation. Our working hours are 
from 2 to half-past 5. I have not got the shops regularly 
started, howeyer, and shall perhaps make a different division. 

THe PRESIDENT—Miss Fuller, what is your order of the 
day ? 

Miss FuLnEr—Ours is simply a day-school. We commence 
at 9, and have recess at a quarter to 11 for 15 minutes ; then 
recess again at 12 for half an hour. Our school closes at 2. 
We always try to bring those exercises which require the most 
study in the morning, when the pupils are fresh. We have no 
school on Saturdays. Our sessions during the five days are 
the same. 

THE PresipENtT—What has been your custom, Miss 
Rogers ? 

Miss Rogrrs—We have fiye hours’ school, with breakfast 
at seven the year round. The girls have some work to do 
before breakfast. After breakfast, both boys and girls do their 
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own chamber work and take care of the halls. After they 
perform their domestic duties, they can play until school-time. 
We have three hours’ of school in the morning and two in the 
afternoon. Our boys now go into the shop an hour and a half, 
four afternoons in the week. ‘This is more for the sake of 
cultivating industrious habits, than for a knowledge of any 
trade, for we have no master of the shop. Our steward takes 
charge of them. Our girls and our youngest boys sew. Our 
evening hour of study varies. Sometimes we haye an hour and 
a half, sometimes an hour; but I am inclined to think the 
children do about as much in an hour as,in an hour and a half, 
Mr. Bancs—The hours of our school used to be: chapel at 
9 o’clock, dinner at 12, then recess until a quarter to 2, and 
school to 20 minutes of 4. We have now changed break- 
fast to half past 6, chapel a quarter to 8, after that, school. 
School closes at a quarter to 1, dinner at 1, and work in the 
shops from 2 to 5 in the afternoon ; and every body likes it 
much better. It is better in every way. 
THE PresipENtT—When do you have your chapel exercises ? 
Mr. Banes—At a quarter to 8 in the morning. We have 
none in the afternoon, but we have two services on Sunday. 
Tur PrestpENT—As much as ten or twelve years ago, I 
adopted in our institution the plan of one session a day for 
school; I did it for the purpose of aiding the industrial 
department. J found that, for instance, in the shoe shop, 
when we had two sessions of work in the day, and two sessions 
of school, the boys would go to the shop in the morning— 
during the winter—and by the time they would get the shop 
warm, and their wax a little soft, and the leather soaked, it 
was about time for them to stop work. They would come 
back and lose a quarter of an hour in changing from the shop 
to the school again. Then in the afternoon they would go 
back, and the leather would again be dry, and things would 
be somewhat changed; so that they would lose about fifteen 
or twenty minutes more. ‘The same was true in the cabinet 
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shop, and also, to some extent, in the garden. Ifa boy wanted 
to work in the garden, or saw wood, he would haye to make 
some change in his clothes. From haying two sessions of 
school, and two of work, I changed to one of each; com- 
menced with opening prayers in the morning at 8 o’clock; 
haying school until half-past 12, giving the young pupils two 
recesses, one about half-past ten, of fifteen or twenty minutes. 
In the winter, the little children are all sent to bed as soon as 
it becomes dark, and supper over. The intermediate children 
go to bed at 8, and the older ones at 9. 

I think that the best thing I have adopted is, the Sunday 
exercises. I lecture on Sunday morning myself. I takea 
lesson published in the various lesson-papers that are 
being studied by three or four millions of Sabbath-school 
children, and which next year will be studied by six 
six or seyen milions, for the denominations are all preparing 
lesson-papers on the same texts. I take the lesson-papers and 
haye them distributed to the children on Friday. We have 
the subject of the lecture for the next Sunday morning laid 
out before them, and I prepare a lecture on that to be presented 
on Sunday morning. Then on Sunday afternoon the teachers 
come back, as on any other day, each one taking his own class 
and haying Sunday School exercises, in connection with the 
subject of the lecture upon which they have been studying. 
I find that this plan works admirably. 

Mr. Noyrs—On Sunday morning at 9 o’clock, I have 
a Normal class, if I may so call it, containing my best and 
more advanced pupils. They come into my office and spend 
about an hour with me examining some topic that they have 
studied before in the Bible. We consider it, and try to get at 
its meaning, and when we have been over it I select from that 
topic, according to the fruitfulness of it, several points of prac- 
tical importance that I want to bring out and impress on the 
children’s minds. We close with a short prayer. The subject 
is then studied by them. 
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Tustead of leaving the school under the mstruction of all the 
teachers, [ reach the younger pupils through those that I have 
in my normal class; and the children are divided up into sec- 
tions, but all under the supervision of one of the officers of 
the institution, and that officer is reading to the blind pupils 
that may be left at home. I find that those who are taught 
by some of the pupils are very much pleased and interested to 
be instructed by some one from their own number, and look 
forward to the time when they may become members of my 
normal class. Inthe afternoon I take them all into the chapel 
and deyote an hour there, haying prepared myself on some 
important topic, and make the best use of the time I can. 

THE PrestpBNT—I think the idea is a very beautiful one of 
all the children of this land studying the same scripture at the 
same time. 

Mr. Noyres—I dropped into a bible class in Minnesota a 
short time ago, and they had one of those topical lessons that 
{ had studied a little, containing some of Paul’s strongest meat 
to digest,—something in regard to the carnal mind being at 
enmity with God: how are you going to explain this so as to 
reach the minds of your younger pupils? 

THE PRESIDENT—In the same way that you prepare any 
other food for the minds of your pupils. The same piece of 
mutton will make a broth fora child or a roast for a grown — 
man. 

In regard to these lesson papers: next year the first six 
months will be given to the Creation, and early history of the 
human family and Jewish people ; the second six months, the 
life of Christ, as set forth in the Book of Matthew; and if 
you take these lessons and try them, you will not give them 
up daring the seyen years’ course, which will be so arranged 
as to carry you through the whole Bible. 

Mr. Noyges—What shall we do when the State cuts off all 
religious instruction ? 

Tou Prestpent—The State will never do it. 
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THE BEST MEANS OF SECURING STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
IN REGARD TO THB UNEDUCATED DEAF AND DUMB, AND 
AS TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF DEAF MUTES AFTER LEAVING 
THE INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. Patwer—l say in regard to this subject that we can 
only call attention to the desirableness of taking some action 
in the matter. We cannot depend with any certainty upon 
the reports which we get from county officials, and we must 
devise other plans. I receiye more information by addressing 
ministers of the gospel of different denominations than I do 
from-any other source. A minister is apt to know those in his 
own congregation; and we can get a list from all the ministers 
in our Province. Some one has suggested that it would be 
well to send communications to the physicians of the State. 
Tthink we can depend on them more than upon any other 
kind of officials. If we send a circular to the county clerk, or 
magistrate, he will probably ask any one who comes in if he 
knows any deaf-mutes, or blind, and there it ends. 

I think we ought to follow up our pupils after they leave the 
institution, so as to get information as to their relative success 
in life. In this way we may be able to present to the author- 
ities stronger claims for support. 

Tur PRESIDENT—The United States census is utterly unre- 
liable. I employed a man to copy the census relating to the 
deaf and dumb, and it gave me six hundred and thirty-two 
names. Out of two hundred and sixty-nine that I had at 
school at that date, there were only sixty-seven that were on 
the census returns—not more than one-fifth. 

Mr. Noyrs—I did the same thing; had a complete copy 
made of the records taken from the rolls of the Secretary of 
State, and they were equally unsatisfactory to me. 

An enumeration of children in the counties and towns is 
taken in order to obtain an apportionment of the School fund 
Money. What I propose to ask for at the next session of the 
Legislature, is to have a clause enacted that shall require the 
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officer who enumerates the children in those districts to report 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction every case of a 
child who is deaf and dumb, or blind, or insane. I intend to 
obtain the names of the parents and the postoftice address of 
each child, as returned by that officer. That is done in Wis- 
consin, and has been of great assistance to superintendents of 
institutions there. 

Tue PRESIDENT—How is it in your State here about the 
correctness of the census, Mr. Bangs ? 

Mr. Banes—I haye not been in the habit of attaching 
much reliance to the census reports. I think there are many 
errors and incorrect statements in the census. 

Mr. Noyes—I would suggest one other point: that the super- 
intendent of each institution be prepared, whenever a State 
census shall be taken, in connection with the State officers, to 
haye as careful and minute a census with reference to the deaf 
and dumb, and the blind, as it is possible to accomplish ; not 
relying upon the United States census, but the State census, 
whenever they are returned. I expected to obtain something 
yaluable by the United States census, but failed in part. 

Miss Funter—I think, perhaps, that more information 
might be gained by sending circulars to the teachers of com- 
mon schools throughout the State. 

Mr. PAtmMER—Mr. President, before we close our session, I 
take particular pleasure in offering a resolution, such as is gen- 
erally offered on occasions like this; but I do not doitasa 
mere matter of form. I do it with great pleasure. It is true, 
when we started we expected to find a larger number of our 
professional brethren and sisters here to meet us and talk over 
the interests of the deaf and dumb; and I haye no doubt that 
if the whole of our convention had assembled here, they would 
haye received the same warm welcome that we haye received, 
and haye been made to feel as we haye felt at home. Iam sure 
[express the feeling of every member of this Conference when I 
say that we have all felt perfectly at home here. We haye had 
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the frecdom of the house, and have felt that no merely forma! 
reception was being tendered us. Therefore, as a slight 
acknowledgment of the kindness that has been extended to us, 
{ would offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That our thanks are due Mr. Bangs, Principal, and 
the Board of Trustees and officers of this Institution, for the 
genuine hospitality and and courtesy extended to us during 
the session of this Conference. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Noyes, a vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. H. W. Montrose, reporter for the Detroit Tribune, Mr. 
Wisner, reporter for the Detroit Free Press, and Mr. J. B. 
Nichols, stenographic reporter, for their faithfal reports of the 
proceedings of the Conference. 

Tur PrestpENT—Before the motion is made to adjourn, I 
would like to say that this occasion has been of great delight 
to me, and one also of great profit. It is from just such easy 
and informal interchange of views and opinions as we have had 
here, and from such spontancous discussions as have character- 
ized the sessions of the present Conference, that I receive the 
most vivid impressions and derive the most benefit. It has 
been such an occasion as I have long desired. I enjoy conven- 
tions where we have had large numbers, but I don’t think we 
get quite so close together, and have quite so confidential an 
interchange of opinions as we have had here; and I entertain 
the hope that these meetings may be continued year after year. 

Mr. Pataer—lI can say that I never have enjoyed a confer- 
ence more than I haye this one. I never felt that I received 
more profit. It has been to me as-if I had been visiting the 
several institutions right here. We haye sat down and talked 
as freely and fully about otr work as if we had visited these 
various institutions. 

In our large bodies, of course, we have been accustomed to 
meet many more of the veterans in our profession, and have 
gathered a great deal of general information. We have listened 
to long, well-written papers; but those occasions have not 
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furnished us the opportunity which we have had here, to talk 
over the more minute, but perhaps not less important matters 
relating to the every-day management of our institutions. In 
no conference that we have had heretofore attended, has such 
an opportunity been presented to disenss our work freely and 
to take sweet counsel together. 

The members of the Conference then joined in singing x 
familiar hymn. President Gillett read a portion of Scripture, 
and prayer was offered by Dr. Palmer. 

Mr. Banas—I would offer a single word, brethren, before 
you leaye. The words of consolation offered to me to-night 
have been inexpressively sweet and comforting. I have car- 
ried a heavy heart through these days. It is a pleasure to me 
to be united in a work of benevolence with such men as I 
know adorn this most useful profession. I thank you for the 
kindly expressions of sympathy offered here by you to-night. 
To me, these closing exercises will always be unutterably dear 
and precious. - 

[Mr. Bangs had lost a dear little boy the week before th 
Conference met, to which allusion had been made in some of 
the closing exercises. ] ; 

On motion of Mr. Noyes, the President appointed Messrs. 
Bangs, Noyes, and Palmer a committee to superintend the 
revision and publication of the proceedings of this Conference. 

On motion, the Chairman of the Committee on Memorial 
Resolutions, relative to the death of Mr. Stone, was instructed 
to forward a copy of the report of the Committee, and the 
remarks of the Conference thereon, to the family of the 
deceased. 

Mr. Noyes—i move to adjourn; and while making this 
motion, ] wish to say that while I felt disappointed in the 
absence of several, whom I expected to meet here, and by 
whose counsel I expected to be benefit. I would say that on 
the opening of the session a feeling of dissatisfaction came 
over me, because of so small a representation being present; 
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but as soon as we commenced our work and became interested, 
my own interest increased and has increased to the end, and it 
has been, to my mind, a most harmonious, pleasant and profit- 
able session. I feel particularly grateful that the ladies, Miss 
Rogers and Miss Fuller, have come. I feel very grateful to 
them for taking the part they have taken in our proceedings. 
They have been a decided help to us; and as far as I am con- 
cerned, I hope (and doubt not that the members of the Con- 
ference join with me) that the small number in attendance 
will not in future discourage them from favoring us with their 
presence when we meet. 

In this connection I will say, I was associated with Mr. 
Bangs in calling this Conference, and I felt that we did what 
was expected of us in the recommendation ; and in the failure 
of the brethren to attend this Conference, Mr. Bangs is in no 
wise concerned. We has done all that could be expected of 
him. On the whole, we feel that we have had a very successful 
and yery pleasant Conference, and a yery profitable one. I, 
therefore, move that when we adjourn, we adjourn sine die. 

The motion was carried. 

Tur PrestpeENt—I wish to express my satisfaction that 
Mr. Bell has honored us with his presence at this Conference. 

Mr. Parwer—I haye been struck with one feature of this 
Conference. It is a noble feature of any conference, even 
where so few are assembled together. In ourremarks we have 
sacrificed no principle; yet, there has been no quarreling. 
We have all expressed our opinions freely. I believe that I 
have never known a more harmonious session. 

On motion the Conference adjourned. 
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